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THE FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


SAMUEL §S. STRATTON 


I. 


Shortly before he left the State Department in the summer of 1947, 
Undersecretary Dean Acheson summarized the main objectives of Amer- 
ican foreign policy during his term in office. These, he said, had been 
principally two. One was to ‘‘establish the unity and mutual confidence 
and cooperation of the great powers.’’ The other, he said, was to ‘‘create 
international organizations necessarily based on the assumption of this 
unity and cooperation, in which all nations could together guarantee 
both freedom from aggression and the opportunity for both the devas- 
tated and undeveloped countries to gain and expand their productivity 
under institutions of their own free choice.’’! Following out this policy, 
the United States has helped to create and has participated in an im- 
pressive number of international organizations. Some, like the United 
Nations and its affiliates, are directed mainly to the continuing task of 
building and maintaining a secure peacetime order among nations. 
Others, like the Allied control bodies in former enemy countries, have 
the more temporary job of filling in the gap of leadership until peace 
treaties have been signed. 

The Far Eastern Commission, a body made up of eleven nations and 
charged with the responsibility of prescribing the policies, principles 
and standards by which Japan shall fulfill the terms of her surrender, 
belongs to this second group. It was created by an agreement among the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union — subsequently concurred in by China — and each of these Big 
Four Pacific powers holds a so-called veto over the Commission’s formal 
actions. So the Commission does have its basis in the ‘‘asumption’’ of 
‘‘unity and mutual confidence and cooperation of the great powers.”’ 

Anyone who regularly reads the papers is aware, of course, of the 
difficulties that have beset other international organizations built upon 
this same assumption. Fortunately, the Far Eastern Commission, ir 

SaMveEL S. Srratron, Deputy Secretary-General of the Far Eastern Commission, served 
during the war as a naval intelligence officer in the Pacific area. The opinions expressed 


in this article are those of the author and not necessarily those of the Secretary-General 
or of the Far Eastern Commission. 


1 Department of State Press Release 485, June 13, 1945, p. 3. 
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the more than a year and a half that it has been in operation, has not 
been similarly troubled. Quietly and without much fanfare it has pur- 
sued its job, but with a surprisingly high degree of cooperation and suc- 
cess. In more than eighteen months it has produced, without a single 
dissenting vote, some forty-four policy decisions — an average of roughly 
one every two weeks. 

Because the Far Eastern Commission has held closed meetings and 
has, in general, made public only the texts of the policy decisions which 
it has adopted, it is not possible to give as full a picture of the delibera- 
tions of the Commission as might be wished. Nevertheless, from the texts 
of the decisions which have been released, together with the report of 
the Secretary-General which was issued in July, 1947 covering, roughly, 
the first year of the Commission’s work,? one can piece together a fairly 
definite picture of what the Commission has done and even attempt a 
preliminary evaluation of it. 

Although in general purpose the Far Eastern Commission resembles 
the Allied control commissions in Europe, in many ways its structure 
and organization are unique. To understand them properly a word or 
two about the background is perhaps essential. 

When the Japanese accepted the terms of the Potsdam Declaration 
on August 14, 1945, and surrendered their military forces uncondition- 
ally to the Allies, the United States, after consultation with Britain, 
China, and Russia, appointed General MacArthur as Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) to receive the Japanese surren- 
der. Representatives of the nine Pacific nations which had played the 
major part in winning the victory over Japan — Australia, Canada, 
China, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United States — signed the Instrument of Sur- 
render on board the American battleship Missowri in Tokyo Bay on 
September 2, 1945. But while the surrender ceremony was clearly an 
Allied affair, the troops that were already ashore in Japan were Ameri- 
can troops under an American commander, and the early phases of the 
occupation were directed by General MacArthur himself, as an American 
officer, pursuant to instructions from Washington. 

Very early in this process, however, the United States Government 
had realized that, in spite of the predominant role which the United 
States had played in the defeat of Japan, the Pacific war, like the 
European war, had been essentially an Allied operation and it was only 
appropriate, therefore, that our Allies should have a share in the respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the occupation. At the same time the United 
States was anxious, from a practical and political point of view, to avoid 


2 Activities of the Far Eastern Commission, Department of State Publication 2888. 
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THE FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 3 


in Japan some of the administrative complexities that were already 
making themselves felt in Germany because of the pattern of divided 
Allied control. 

Shortly after the original Japanese surrender offer the United States 
Government had invited ten other countries — the eight other surrender 
countries, plus India and the Philippines — to take part in a Far East- 
ern Advisory Commission which would have the function of making 
recommendations to the United States Government concerning the prin- 
ciples to be embodied in policy directives being sent to General Mac- 
Arthur in connection with his conduct of the occupation. The Soviet 
Government did not accept this invitation; but the other eight Govern- 
ments did, and a Far Eastern Advisory Commission composed of ten 
members was accordingly convened in Washington in October, 1945. 

Not everyone, however, was entirely happy about this arrangement, 
especially with the Russians still outside. As Secretary Byrnes later 
explained in a nation-wide radio address, the British Government had 
reservations about the advisory character of this Commission, and the 
Soviet Government desired some decision on control machinery in Tokyo 
itself before they would be prepared to join the work of the Commis- 
sion.* Apparently there was, on the one hand, a feeling that the control 
machinery already in force in Germany — where a four-power body sit- 
ting on the spot in Berlin was responsible for over-all policy guidance 
of four occupation zones, administered separately — ought more nearly 
to be duplicated in Japan. And yet, on the other hand, the United 
States was understandably anxious that any broadening of the base of 
Allied responsibility should not jeopardize the efficient administration 
already set up and operating under General MacArthur. Further 
negotiations were undertaken, therefore, and the agreement reached in 
December, 1945 in Moscow, which established terms of reference for a 
Far Eastern Commission to replace the Far Eastern Advisory Commis- 
sion and also established an Allied Council for Japan to meet in Tokyo, 
constituted a working compromise between these views. 

The new Far Eastern Commission, in which the Russians were now 
prepared to participate, was still, like the Far Eastern Advisory Com- 
mission, to meet in Washington. But it was to have full responsibility 
for formulating the ‘‘policies and principles’’ governing the occupa- 
tion of Japan and the fulfillment of the Japanese surrender terms. To 
meet the problem of Allied representation in Japan the Allied Council 
for Japan was established, to sit in Tokyo, composed of representatives 
of China, United States, Russia and the British Commonwealth. But 
this Council, of which the Supreme Commander or his Deputy was to be 
Chairman, was authorized only to consult with and advise SCAP and 

3 For FEC terms of reference, see Department of State Publication 2448, p. 4, 
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had no executive authority itself. General MacArthur’s decisions, as Mr. 
Byrnes was careful to point out, would be controlling on all but the 
three so-called ‘‘reserved questions.’’ 

The interests of the United States as chief contributor to victory and 
principal occupying power in Japan were safeguarded under the new 
arrangement in a number of different ways. First and foremost, imple- 
mentation of policy was to remain in General MacArthur’s hands, as 
‘‘sole executive authority for the Allied Powers in Japan,’’® although 
the Commission was given authority to review his actions. To make this 
distinction between the Far Eastern Commission as a policy-making 
body, and General MacArthur as the implementing authority in Japan, 
perfectly clear, the Commission was not authorized to deal directly with 
the General, but was to transmit its decisions to the United States Gov- 
ernment, which in turn would draft appropriate directives based upon 
Commission policies for transmission to the Supreme Commander for his 





guidance. 
As already mentioned, the voting procedure of the Far Eastern Com- 


mission includes a so-called veto power for the Pacific Big Four — China, 
Russia, Britain, and the United States. Actually, the veto works out in 
practice as more of a safeguard for United States interests than for 
those of the other three powers; first because the United States pos- 
sesses the implementing authority, and secondly because the occupation 
was already well under way pursuant to United States policy direction 
before the Commission came into being. All these outstanding policy 
directives to General MacArthur had to be filed with the Commission. 
But while the Commission may review them on the request of any mem- 
ber, it cannot change them without the agreement of the United States, 
nor can it review the actions of the Supreme Commander unfavorably 
without United States concurrence. Nevertheless, in spite of this veto 
right, there are always restraining considerations in the use of the veto, 
and, in practice, the veto has actually never been formally exercised dur- 
ing the Commission’s existence, either by the United States or by any 
other Government — although, of course, its existence has been one of 
the dominating considerations in all of the Commission’s deliberations, 
necessitating the achievement of unanimity among the Big Four powers. 

The possibility that particular administrative exigencies in Japan 
might require immediate policy decision before an eleven-member Com- 
mission could reasonably be expected to agree, was also recognized by a 
provision whereby the United States is authorized to issue ‘‘interim 
directives to the Supreme Commander pending action by the Commis- 
sion whenever urgent matters arise not covered by policies already for- 


4 Ibid., p. 5. 5 Tbid., p. 13, 
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THE FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 5 


mulated by the Commission.’’® These interim directives must also be 
filed with the Commission and are subject to Commission review. This 
right to issue interim directives is withheld, however, on three specific 
subjects, which are commonly referred to as the ‘‘reserved questions.’’ 
These questions include: 1) changes in the Japanese constitutional struc- 
ture, 2) changes in the regime of control of Japan, and 3) changes in 
the ‘‘ Japanese Government as a whole.’’ In addition, the terms of ref- 
erence for the Allied Council for Japan provide that whenever a dis- 
agreement exists between the Supreme Commander and other members 
of the Council on matters pertaining to the implementation of Commis- 
sion policies covering these three reserved questions, the Supreme Com- 
mander must defer action until the issue has been settled by agreement 
within the Commission. In practice no such situation has as yet arisen. 

In spite of its name, the Far Eastern Commission is limited in scope 
to Japan itself and is, in addition, specifically barred from making rec- 
ommendations regarding military operations or territorial readjust- 
ments. The terms of reference include a provision that the Commission 
may handle such ‘‘other matters’’ as may be assigned to it by agree- 
ment among the participating governments, but here again there has not 
as yet been any practical application of this provision. 

Creation of the Far Eastern Commission in December, 1945, along 
these lines meant, therefore, that the United States had really turned 
over its policy-making functions for the occupation of Japan to an inter- 
national body. No longer could the United States instruct General Mac- 
Arthur on policy except as provided for in the terms of reference of the 
Far Eastern Commission. And, similarly, on the other hand, the policy 
decisions of the Far Eastern Commission would automatically become 
the policy of the United States Government — as well, of course, as the 
policy of the other ten Governments. The occupation of Japan had thus 
become a genuinely Allied responsibility. 

The first meeting of the Far Eastern Commission was held in Wash- 
ington on February 26, 1946. As host, the United States furnished most 
of the Secretariat and also made available as an office building the for- 
mer Japanese Embassy. Major General Frank R. McCoy, the United 
States representative, was elected Commission Chairman. General Me- 
Coy, formerly President of the Foreign Policy Association, had been a 
member of the Lytton Commission of the League of Nations, which in- 
vestigated Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 1932. Nelson T. Johnson, 
former United States Ambassador to China and Minister to Australia, 
was named Secretary-General. In most cases, the representatives of 
other countries are the chiefs of their respective diplomatic missions in 
Washington. Each is accompanied by a staff of experts and advisers, so 

6 Ibid., p. 12. 
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that the total Commission personnel, including the Secretariat, is some- 
thing over 140. 





Ti. 


Before reviewing the accomplishments of the Commission, it might 
be well to point out that not all of its success should be weighed in terms 
of formal policy pronouncements. Even silence does not necessarily 
imply failure or inaction in a body of this kind. Certainly the fact that 
General MacArthur has been able to function without hindrance from 
the Commission should be counted on the credit side of the ledger. The 
Commission table has not been used as a critical forum against either 
the General himself or the important role which the United States has 
played in the conduct of the occupation, which is evidence that by and 
large, other Governments have found the Commission a relatively effec- 
tive means for working out differences of opinion. 

The Potsdam Declaration provided in general terms for three major 
tasks for the occupation. First, the demobilization and disarmament of 
the Japanese war machine. Second, the democratization of Japan’s po- 
litical and social institutions. Third, the construction of a reasonable 
and solvent — in the language of the Declaration, a ‘‘viable’’ — peace- 
time economy. 

Inasmuch as the occupation had begun nearly seven months before the 
Commission was organized, the work of demobilization was no longer an 
immediate issue in Japan. Nevertheless, a working committee concerned 
with military disarmament was set up and relevant principles on dis- 
armament were included in the statement of basic policy released by the 
Commission in July, 1947. In addition, a policy was adopted forbidding 
all research and activity by the Japanese in the field of atomic energy, 
except as might later be sanctioned under any appropriate United Na- 
tions agreement. As far as the industrial aspects of disarmament are 
concerned — the reduction of industrial war potential, ete. — these can 
be more readily considered in connection with other economic issues. 

The most important issue connected with the democratic reform be- 
fore the Commission was, of course, revision of the old Japanese consti- 
tution. The Potsdam Declaration had made it clear that Japan was 
expected to overhaul her governmental machinery to eliminate un- 
democratic forms and procedures. This meant a revision of the Meiji 
Constitution of 1889. A revision which amounted virtually to a com- 
pletely new constitution was worked out by the Japanese Cabinet, with 
the assistance, of course, of SCAP headquarters, in the spring of 1946, 
and was formally submitted to the new legislature, or Diet, which had 
just been elected. The Diet eventually passed the Cabinet draft with a 
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THE FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 7 
number of alterations. This new constitution went legally into force on 
May 3, 1947. 

With the actual task of drafting a new constitution the Far Eastern 
Commission did not concern itself. It was concerned, however, about 
making sure that any new constitution should be built solidly upon dem- 
ocratic principles, and that before being finally adopted it should be 
4 carefully considered by the Japanese people, so that its approval would, 

L in fact, represent ‘‘the freely expressed will’’ of the Japanese people. 
3 In this connection the Commission, as one of its first official acts, took 
4 up the question of the first post-surrender general Diet election, sched- 
3 uled for April 10, 1946. Obviously the Diet thus elected would play an 
1 important part in determining the contents of any new constitution. 
- Some Commission members were apprehensive that the date set was too 
early. The democratic and liberal elements in Japan who had been sup- 
r pressed for so many years, would not yet have had time, it was felt, to 
f organize themselves so that the results of the election would honestly 
)- reflect the real extent of democratic political thought. The new Diet 
e might be less democratic than the Japanese people themselves, and this 
.- in turn might be reflected in the contents of any constitution which 
such a Diet would approve. At the same time, of course, the Commis- 
e sion realized that the fixing of a specific date came dangerously close to 
n touching on the sphere of General MacArthur’s executive authority, and 
d they were reluctant to consider taking any formal policy action until he 
S- had had an opportunity to express his views. Accordingly, a message was 
1e directed to General MacArthur expressing the views of members who 
Te had been doubtful of the suitability of the date of the election, and ask- 
y, ing what the Supreme Commander’s reaction would be to a postpone- 
a- ment. General MacArthur replied that, in his opinion, any postpone- 
re ment would have an adverse effect upon the occupation. It seemed clear 
in to him, he said, that a Diet elected as scheduled would be a body far more 
responsive to the will of the Japanese people than any that had ever 
ye- before been elected in Japan. If the election was not satisfactory, he 
ti- reminded the Commission, SCAP always had the power to dissolve the 
as Diet and call for a new election. Not all Commission members were con- 
n- vineed by the Supreme Commander’s reply, but a majority nevertheless 

iji accepted his reasoning and no policy action was taken. 

m- Once the Diet elected in April convened, the Cabinet submitted its 
ith proposed constitutional revision, and appropriate legislative considera- 
46, tion began. At this juncture the Far Eastern Commission adopted, first, 
ad a set of principles to which any new constitution should conform, and 
1 a second, a set of criteria for the machinery by which the revision should 
be approved. The Commission also kept in consultation with General 
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MacArthur regarding the progress of the Diet’s deliberations, and sub- 
sequently adopted several additional basic principles. As a result of the 
Commission’s action, the new constitution that finally appeared cov- 
ered a number of topics about which the Commission had expressed 
concern, among them provisions for universal adult suffrage, selection of 
the Prime Minister and a majority of the Cabinet members from among 
members of the Diet, civilian status for all Cabinet members, and pre- 
dominance for the authority of the legislative branch of the Government. 
An explicit statement that the Japanese people, rather than the Japanese 
Emperor, were henceforth to constitute the sovereign power in Japan, 
was also included. 

After the new constitution had been passed, the Commission adopted 
a further policy providing that it should be formally reviewed by the 
Diet within a specified period after going into effect. This was to make 
it easier for the Japanese to review their new constitution in the light of 
practice, and also to guarantee once more that the document really did 
represent the wishes of the majority of the Japanese people, and not 
simply the wishes of some particular Diet session. 

Besides its work on the constitution, the Commission has dealt with a 
number of other topics in the field of democratic reform. A policy de- 
cision was adopted, for example, on trade unions, authorizing and en- 
couraging their formation. Another policy was adopted for reform of 
the Japanese educational system, providing among other things for equal 
educational opportunities for both boys and girls, and, in so far as pos- 
sible, for the sharp decentralization of Japanese education. 

In connection with the development of civil liberties, and the extent 
of the so-called ‘‘purge’’ of exponents of militarism and ultra-nation- 
alism from influential positions in the Government, the Commission lim- 
ited itself to an examination of what General MacArthur had been doing, 
and did not find any necessity for policy action. This, in general, has 
been typical of the Commission’s work in the whole field of democratic 
reform: by and large existing United States policy directives have ap- 
peared to be adequate, and, while there has been a continuing interest 
in the progress of their implementation, in most cases the directives 
themselves have not been altered. 


IIT, 


In the field of economics the Commission is in more virgin territory. 
Many of the most important economic questions — reparations, for ex- 
ample — appear to require some positive Allied agreement. At the pres- 
ent writing economic questions constitute by far the largest proportion 
of the Commission’s work. 


Reparations, of course, are the single most important issue — how they 
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THE FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 9 


should be paid and what effect their payment will have on Japanese 
economy. In general, it seems to have been taken for granted in World 
War II that reparations should be paid mainly through the transfer of 
industrial equipment from the defeated nations. The extent to which 
such industrial removals can or should be made depends, of course, on 
the one hand, upon what must be eliminated to insure that a defeated 
country will be industrially disarmed ; and, on the other hand, upon what 
should be left in order for the country to keep itself alive. In the case 
of Japan, the Far Eastern Commission must determine: 1) the level to 
which Japanese industry must be cut back, 2) what should be the various 
percentage shares of industrial equipment thus removed from Japan 
which each claimant country should receive as reparations. 

To date the Commission has given no final answer to either question. 
But it has, at least, given a number of preliminary answers. Take, first 
of all, the question of industrial removals. Last year a program of so- 
called interim reparations removals, based upon certain recommenda- 
tions originally made to President Truman by Ambassador Edwin W. 
Pauley, was approved. The rationale of this interim program was that, 
while it might take a fairly long time to reach Allied agreement on the 
level to which Japanese industry should ultimately be cut back, agree- 
ment might be relatively easy on removing as reparations industries 
which had been most intimately tied up with the Japanese war machine 
and which were most obviously in excess of reasonable peacetime needs. 
In spite of its name, the interim removal program did not actually au- 
thorize any removals. It merely directed that such-and-such a portion 
of facilities within certain specified industries should be made available 
for claim as reparations. The implications to the Japanese were clear, 
however, that facilities thus designated would sooner or later be removed 
from the Japanese industrial picture and could not, therefore, be counted 
on in postwar industrial planning. 

Commission policies comprising the interim program included, among 
others, the machine tool industry, the shipbuilding industry, the iron 
and steel industry, the steel-rolling industry, the synthetic oil and syn- 
thetic rubber industries, and the ball-and-roller-bearing industry, the 
thermal electric power industry, the aircraft industry, and the light 
metals industries. In the case of aircraft and light metals, these indus- 
tries were virtually to be removed in toto; in the case of the others the 
Commission decision fixed a certain permissible level of productive 
capacity, and plants in excess of this level were to be designated as avail- 
able for claim as reparations. The task of selecting specific plants for 
removal within the industries covered was, of course, left up to SCAP. 

With this decision made, the Commission turned its attention to final 
industrial levels. How much more, if any, should be removed in order to 
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disarm Japan, provide just reparations to the Allies, and not leave Japan 
without the means of keeping herself alive? No final decision for most 
industries has yet been made, although there have been one or two im- 
portant preliminary decisions. In January, 1947, the Commission agreed 
that a ‘‘viable economy’’ for Japan should be defined as the standard 
of living prevailing in the years 1930-34, or in other words, during the 
period immediately prior to the industrial expansion stimulated by Jap- 
anese aggression into Manchuria and China. What specific levels in spe- 
cific industries would achieve this general 1930-34 level, however, is a 
question that remains to be werked out. 

Another policy provides for the reduction of Japanese industrial war 
potential. Industries directly tied up with war production are to be 
eliminated. ‘‘War-supporting’’ industries — that is, iron and steel, ball 
bearings, shipbuilding, oil refining, and so forth — are to be restricted 
in certain specified degrees, but with the stipulation, however, that these 
restrictions will govern only for a short-term period, until October 1, 
1949. Presumably by that time some decision will have been reached on 
long-term Japanese production levels, either by the Commission or in a 
peace treaty. The major significance here is that all members of the 
Commission have explicitly accepted the principle that Japanese in- 
dustry should not be limited to such an extent that normal peacetime 
development would be impossible, and have given the Japanese what 
amounts to a practical guarantee. 

Determining the percentage shares for each country of whatever in- 
dustrial equipment may eventually be removed from Japan is the second 
major task in reparations. Even if the Commission were to agree imme- 
diately on how much to remove from Japan, there could still be no 
actual removals until some decision is made on the percentage of the 
total pool which each claimant country receives. Cutting the repara- 
tions pie into eleven pieces, and keeping everybody reasonably happy 
at the same time, is no simple matter. 

Here, too, no final agreement has yet been reached. Early this year, 
however, a policy was adopted setting forth in general terms the basis 
on which reparations shares should eventually be determined. Govern- 
ing factors, it said, should be the amount of contribution each country 
made to the war, and the amount of damage suffered. With these guides 
in mind, however, reparations shares should be worked out along ‘‘ broad 
political lines,’’ rather than by any purely statistical computations. 

In the face of continued delay within the Commission in arriving at a 
final settlement on the question of shares, the United States in April, 
1947, exercised its right under the terms of reference, and issued an 
interim directive to General MacArthur —the only major one so far 
issued — authorizing the immediate delivery of 30 per cent of the facili- 
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ties already designated by the Commission as available for claim under 
the terms of the interim removal program, to four nations whose needs 
for reparations were regarded as particularly urgent as a matter of 
relief. China, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies and Great Britain 
(for her Far Eastern possessions) were each to receive a small percent- 
age, the presumption being that the amount allocated was not in excess 
of the percentage which each might reasonably be expected to receive in 
a final settlement. This interim directive was filed with the Commission 
for review, and to date no action has been taken on it. 

Several policies relating in other ways to the final reparations pro- 
gram have been adopted. One, for instance, establishes procedures for 
delivering reparations goods, placing on the Japanese the responsibility 
for all costs in connection with dismantling, packing and transporting 
reparations goods to the appropriate Japanese port, while the recipient 
countries are to be responsible for transporting the goods from Japan. 
Another decision directs the Supreme Commander, in selecting particu- 
lar plants for eventual removal as reparations, to give preference to 
plants owned by the so-called ‘‘Zaibatsu’’ industrial and banking mo- 
nopolies. Principles for the submissiou and satisfaction of claims by 
countries looted by the Japanese have also been set forth. 

Even more now than before the war, Japan is deficient in raw mate- 
rials and her economy thus is dependent on a revival of her import- 
export trade. In response to this need, the Commission has created a 
technical body, composed of representatives of all the eleven countries 
on the Commission, to consult with the United States Government on 
the subject of imports and exports for Japan. Known as the Inter-Allied 
Trade Board for Japan, this body is subject to Commission policies on 
imports and exports, of which there have been several, and questions 
arising within the Board, requiring policy decision, must be referred to 
the Commission.” 

Probably the most interesting feature of the Commission’s import- 
export policies is a provision that makes it possible for General Mac- 
Arthur to make use of stocks of Japanese gold and precious metals as a 
means of establishing exchange credit for this import-export trade. 
These stocks may be exchanged for raw materials or for acceptable cur- 
rency, as long as the monetary value of the stocks, at least, remains 
intact for eventual disposition as reparations, under the terms of a final 
reparations program. Here again, incidentally, is concrete evidence that 
all of the countries on the Commission subscribe to the principle of help- 
ing the Japanese back to a healthy and workable economic life. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Far Eastern Commission has adopted 
policy decisions on a variety of other matters including the food supply 

7 For organization and work of the Board, see International Organization, I, p. 377. 
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for Japan; short period economic controls in view of world shortages; 
apprehension, trial and punishment of war criminals; disposition of 
property of war criminals; disposition of fines collected by Allied mili- 
tary occupation courts; treatment of non-Japanese persons residing in 
Japan; and principles for the destruction or removal of property in 
Japan owned by United Nations nationals. 


IV. 


While it is clear that there is much for the Far Eastern Commission 
still to do, it is also obvious that a very substantial area of Allied agree- 
ment has been developed. Just how extensive this agreement is may not, 
indeed, be apparent at first glance. In that connection some recent re- 
marks by General MacArthur — who, incidentally, was not reported to 
be overly enthusiastic when the first news of the Moscow Agreement was 
released two years ago— may be pertinent. In July, 1947, the Com- 
mission made public the text of a document it had formally approved, 
entitled, ‘‘Basic Post-Surrender Policy for Japan,’’* in which were 
summarized in broad terms the principal Allied objectives in Japan — 
ones that had already been defined in greater detail in the specific policy 
decisions we have been considering. Although the basic policy docu- 
ment was mainly a mild revision of the original United States statement 
on post-surrender policy transmitted by President Truman to General 
MacArthur in September, 1945, and made its appearance as a Commis- 
sion policy more than a year after the organization of the Commission, 
it nevertheless did have value as a guide to what had already been 
worked out as Allied policy for Japan. In commenting on the basic 
policy, General MacArthur, in a special public statement, termed it ‘‘one 
of the great state papers of modern history,’’ and declared that it ‘‘sig- 
nifies a complete unity of future purpose among the eleven nations and 


peoples concerned.’’ 
‘‘Tt at once sweeps aside,’’ the General went on, ‘‘the fears cur- 
rently felt that the great nations of the world are unable to recon- 
cile divergent views on such vital issues in the international sphere 
and demonstrates with decisive clarity that from an atmosphere of 
conflicting interests and opposing predilections may emerge com- 
mon agreement founded upon experience and shaped to a realistic 
appreciation of world conditions and the basic requirements of a 
progressive civilization. For in this agreement have been firmly 
resisted two insidious concepts, poles apart but equally sinister — 
the one which would seek harsh and unjust treatment of our fallen 
foe, and the other which would seek partially to preserve and per- 
petuate institutions and leadership which bear responsibility of 
war guilt. The first would have produced a mendicant country 


8 For text of the agreement, see this issue, p. 207. 
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dependent upon charity to live, while the second would have en- 
couraged the regrowth of anti-Democratic forces with the conse- 
quent revival of international distrust and suspicion. It confirms 
by the considered action of the representatives of the Allied Na- 
tions a sound moderate course based upon a concept embodying 
firmness but justice, disarmament but rehabilitation, lower stand- 
ards but the opportunity for life—a concept shunning both the 
extreme right and the extreme left and providing for the great 
middle way of the ordinary man.’’ ® 


Countries with different political and social institutions are rep- 
resented on the Far Eastern Commission. While their individual views 
on specific issues have only infrequently been reported publicly, it does 
not require a great deal of effort to imagine some of the possible points 
of difference. No body of policy as extensive as what has been turned out 
by the Far Eastern Commission could have been written without com- 
promise. As General MacArthur properly points out, the Commission 
has not yielded to extremes dictated by the special interest of any one or 
another particular country. 

Look, for example, at the political side of the picture. Taken to- 
gether, the Commission’s policies on constitutional revision, the text of 
the constitution itself, which the Commission had an opportunity to 
peruse, the Commission’s policies on unionism and educational reform, 
and SCAP’s own directives on civil liberties, which the Commission also 
had an opportunity to consider — all add up to an extensive program of 
political reform. And yet they very clearly do not constitute an ex- 
tremist program. No specific type of government or social structure is 
dictated. The broad framework of the Japanese state, even including 
the Emperor, is left for the Japanese themselves to retain or reject as 
they see fit. Pains were taken that in the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion ‘‘complete legal continuity’’ should be preserved. In short, the 
political and social structure prescribed by the Allies for Japan does not 
exactly approximate the particular institutions in any of the Allied coun- 
tries, but is, within the limits of certain broad democratic principles, left 
for the Japanese to work out as their own circumstances dictate. 

Much the same can be said for the Commission’s economic policies. 
Here the issue is presented, if anything, more sharply, because the 
‘‘selfish’’ interests of the Allies are even more apparent. How can we 
make the Japanese economically solvent, so that they will not become a 
continuing charge on the Allies, and yet at the same time either 1) re- 
quire them to pay just reparations, 2) keep them from becoming a mili- 
tary threat again, 3) keep them from developing into serious economic 
competitors, or 4) give them no preferential treatment over countries 


9SCAP Press Release, July 12, 1947. 
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whom they are guilty of occupying and destroying? Each Allied coun- 
try, on the basis of its own particular development and interests, might 
be expected to favor one particular alternative rather than another, 
most of them at the expense of Japan. And yet, as we have seen, Allied 
economic policy has not been harsh or vindictive. In spite of the very 
legitimate desire of all Allies for just reparations, they have made it 
clear that Japan will be given a chance to get on her feet and keep herself 
alive, if not in luxury. No country on the Commission either expressly 
or by implication has supported the view that Japan should be kept eco- 
nomically prostrate. 

What are the reasons behind this rather remarkable feat of develop- 
ing an Allied policy for Japan? All forty-four of the Commission’s 
policies have been passed without a dissenting vote. And, what is even 
more remarkable, by and large, all of them, as in the case of the basic 
policy document mentioned above, follow fairly closely along the lines of 
either original United States policies set up before the Commission was 
organized, or else United States proposals subsequently submitted to the 
Commission for consideration. In other words, not only has the Com- 
mission been able to agree, but on the whole it has agreed with views 
supported by the United States Government! Why, if one may hazard a 
guess, has this been so? 

To begin with, any thoroughly realistic appraisal should not overlook 
the fact that the terms of reference of the Commission place the United 
States, as I have already explained, in an extremely favorable position. 
Legally, the United States has the power to protect its existing policies 
from alteration, prevent the adoption of new policies with which it dis- 
agrees and even — by means of interim directives — circumvent Com- 
mission disapproval of proposals which it favors. Moreover, it possesses 
the implementing authority in the person of its own field commander. 
Other members doubtless realize that opposition to United States pro- 
posals within the Commission need not necessarily prevent their being 
put into effect in Japan; so that in this sense there is certainly an ele- 
ment of silent pressure always tending towards the ultimate approval of 
the United States point of view. 

On the other hand, this sort of ‘‘realistic’’ appraisal fails to give the 
whole story. Regardless of the legal potentialities of the United States 
position, they have not been exploited. Only one important interim 
directive, the one dealing with advance reparations deliveries to four 
countries in need of relief, has been issued. The plain fact of the matter 
is that the Commission has not, in most instances, been obstructed by dis- 
agreement; it has agreed. Deliberations have been friendly and con- 
structive. They have not been marked by bitter exchanges or accom- 
panied by conflicting public statements. So, perhaps one must look still 
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further to find the explanation of whatever success the Commission has 
had in effecting international understanding and cooperation. Two other 
points may help to give some light here. 

At a time when extensive press coverage of foreign affairs is taken so 
much for granted, it may be unpopular to say so, but I would submit 
that possibly one reason for the Commission’s success lies in the fact that 
its meetings have not been open to the public and the press. Decisions, 
once they have been reached, of course have been made public. But the 
deliberations and negotiations leading to them have not been subject to 
publie scrutiny. Whatever else one may say about this sort of arrange- 
ment, it is undeniable that compromise, strategic retreat and ultimate 
agreement are far easier in private. Once a position is taken in public 
and blazoned across the headlines, it cannot be changed, however valid 
and compelling may be the arguments advanced against it, without a 
certain loss of face. But around the conference table and in the cloak- 
room one must talk to the issue and not around it, and limit himself to 
facts instead of exhortation and propaganda, 

Such an able and well-informed commentator on foreign affairs as 
Mr. James B. Reston of The New York Times raised this very question 
some time ago with respect to the deliberations of the United Nations 
and the highly-publicized exchanges between the American and Soviet 
delegations. ‘‘Where is the line to be drawn between open and closed 
diplomacy? The tendency of those here who have been thinking about 
the problem is to say that a clear distinction should be made between 
‘policy’ and ‘negotiation,’ that statements of policy should be announced 
and debated in the open but that the ‘negotiation’ of those policies, when 
they differ from the policies of other major powers, should be conducted 
more in secret than they have in the past.’’!® Of course, this distine- 
tion between policy and negotiation is the very distinction the Far East- 
ern Commission has made! 

To be sure, the tactic has its drawbacks. Indeed, one is really faced 
with a nice dilemma. If the press is excluded from your deliberations 
and limited only to the texts of your agreements, then the news interest 
in the work of your organization drops off rather sharply. Disagree- 
ments seem to be much more newsworthy than agreements. As a result 
press coverage is less extensive. Thus, while agreements are easier to 
obtain, fewer people are aware of them. As a consequence, in a very real 
sense, some of the value of the agreements themselves is lost because 
people fail to take them into account in their own thinking. 

The second point to consider is the use of the ‘‘veto’’. To one who has 
followed closely the activities of other international organizations, in 
particular the United Nations, it may seem surprising that such extensive 


10 New York Times, September 21, 1947. 
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agreement has been possible in a body where any one of four countries 
possesses a veto right. The answer to this is complex. Certainly the 
‘*realistic’’ circumstances of the United States position, to which I have 
just referred, have some relevance here. But, on the whole, I should say 
that the chief reason why the rule of unanimity among the Big Four 
has not completely obstructed the work of the Commission is the attitude 
of General McCoy, the Commission’s very able and distinguished Chair- 
man. A man with a long and honorable record as a member of inter- 
national organizations of all kinds, the General was determined from 
the start to make the Far Eastern Commission work. ‘‘Cooperation with 
our Allies,’’ Mr. Byrnes had said, is an ‘‘essential part’’ of American 
foreign policy in the Far East.!! General McCoy proceeded from this 
premise. He knew that to make any international organization work, 
mutual respect, cooperation, and a willingness to bend here and there 
to meet the point of view of the other fellow, were absolutely essential. 
He knew that in diplomatic dealings among sovereign nations the count- 
ing of noses is not the touchstone of mutual understanding. In the last 
analysis it is the agreement, not the vote, that counts. Consequently, in 
his capacity as Chairman, General McCoy has steadfastly refused to 
permit any issue to come to a formal vote until some kind of preliminary 
understanding has been achieved. 

The veto, the General felt, is simply one of the hard facts of political 
life that has to be lived with; he was determined to find a way of living 
with it. At the same time, as United States Representative, he has be- 
trayed no lack of firmness in supporting vital United States interests. On 
the contrary, United States views on matters before the Commission are 
usually expressed with the simplicity and directness that only a military 
man can command. But the General’s approach has been reasonable and 
urbane and he is always ready to discuss and to negotiate. The result 
has been that, while some issues have frequently taken time before a 
final decision is reached, more than once original substantial objections 
on the part of other countries have been removed in the course of nego- 
tiations and common ground found. 

This, General McCoy strongly feels, is the way the was really 
intended to function. Unanimity among the major powers is required, 
not to emphasize and solidify differences, but to encourage discussion 
and negotiation. Voting before discussion has uncovered the area of 
common agreement only complicates the job of getting along with other 
countries. The record of the Far Eastern Commission demonstrates what 
can be done with this kind of approach to the veto. Perhaps other inter- 
national organizations, like the United Nations, will eventually have to 
choose between something like this and complete disruption. 
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11 Department of State Publication 2448, p. 4. 
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Of course —to touch here at the end upon a subject that has the 
strongest popular appeal — the decisions of the Far Eastern Commission 
have always included the Soviet Union. While the Soviet point of view 
has not always coincided with that of the United States, a spirit of 
mutual respect has kept these differences from ending in futile, mutual 
recrimination. Differences, when they have occurred, have always been 
talked out around the Commission table — outside of the glare of pub- 
licity — and then the pertinent issues are returned to working commit- 
tees for re-negotiation. Eventually a common Allied policy, which Amer- 
icans and Russians alike can support, has been worked out. 

When an expression of views shows that the Soviet position is not 
favored by a majority of the other members of the Commission, instruc- 
tions have frequently been forthcoming that make it possible for the 
Soviet representative to modify his position to conform more nearly to 
that of the majority. The same has been true, of course, of the United 
States and other countries on the Commission. All members have shown 
a willingness to concede in matters of detail for the sake of general 
agreement. It is this attitude, in the last analysis, that has made the Far 
Eastern Commission work. 

What of the future? Under its terms of reference the Commission 
continues to function until a decision is taken by the members to bring 
it to a close. At that time such of its functions as still remain to be 
finished will have to be transferred, presumably to the United Nations. 
Until a formal peace treaty is concluded with Japan the Commission 
will no doubt function as the source of Allied policy. Once the peace 
treaty is ratified the terms of that treaty, and whatever further control 
machinery it may set up, will presumably replace the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, the Instrument of Surrender, the terms of reference and the policy 
decisions of the Far Eastern Commission as the basic controlling docu- 
ments. 

While the Commission itself has not been entrusted with the drafting 
of a peace treaty, there is little doubt that what it has already done in 
forging a common Allied policy on major economie and political issues 
will play a large part in the decisions of any peace conference. The fact 
that the Commission has worked suggests that, given the same approach, 
patience and determination, it will be possible for these same Allies to 
write a peace treaty with Japan that will safeguard the vital interests of 
all of them, including the United States, and thus lay the basis for last- 
ing peace in the Pacific. 

Fundamentally, American policy towards Japan, since the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt delivered his war declaration to Congress the day after 
Pearl Harbor, has had one end — to make absolutely sure that Japan 
will never again disturb the peace of the world. For that end two condi- 
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tions must be met. First, we must destroy Japan’s own power to make 
war. And second, we must insure that Japan shall not become a pawn 
caught between the jealousies and rival political interests of other na- 
tions. Both conditions are essential for lasting peace. The substance of 
Allied policies and the accomplishments of the Supreme Commander in 
Tokyo have taken us a long step forward towards meeting the first con- 
dition. The work of the Far Eastern Commission and the spirit in which 
it has been carried on, give us a real measure of hope that the second con- 
dition likewise will be fulfilled. Looking at the accomplishments of the 
Commission, even at this stage, one is tempted to say with General 
MacArthur, ‘‘here in Japan we shall win the peace.”’ 





— 
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THE BRETTON WOODS INSTITUTIONS 
IN TRANSITION 


Kuaus KNoRR 
I. 


The Bretton Woods institutions were set up long before physical war- 
fare ceased. They are part of a wider undertaking to further inter- 
national cooperation in the postwar world. Befitting its imposing in- 
fluence, the United States took a prominent part in this enterprise. The 
overall design lending coherence to the blueprints for economic collabo- 
ration is predominantly of American authorship. It is too early yet to 
assess the worth of these blueprints and the merits of American policy, 
but even now it is clear that some of the new institutions may not func- 
tion as intended. Adverse and unforeseen circumstances may force either 
drastic revision or failure. According to some observers, the companion 
agencies established at Bretton Woods belong in this category. 

As the charters of the International Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development bear the imprint of 
official American thinking, so their policies are subject to decisive Ameri- 
ean influence. State Department plans for a new world economic order 
began to assume articulate shape as early as 1943. Their immediate ob- 
jective was to resurrect a viable system of multilateral trade based on 
relatively stable and interchangeable currencies, moderate trade bar- 
riers, non-discriminatory trade practices, and a healthy flow of invest- 
ment capital, — all conditions that had been rapidly vanishing during 
the 1930’s. Among their ultimate aims, American spokesmen stressed, 
first, that such a regime would promote world prosperity — as indeed it 
might, if it worked — and, secondly, that non-discrimination coupled 
with rising world prosperity would enhance the prospects of peace, 
which is a more vulnerable assumption. A third American objective is 
less explicitly avowed though no doubt of major importance. Maulti- 
lateral commerce is eminently suited to the American system of govern- 
ment and economic organization. Prewar trade practices were not, and 
their continuation would either harm American trade or compel further 
extensions of governmental controls over private business. 

This basic orientation of American policy descends directly from the 


Kiaus Knorr, a research associate at the Institute of International Studies at Yale 
University, is the author of many books and articles on international economic relations. 
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pre-war policies of Secretary of State Cordell Hull,! but with the excep. 
tion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, the means devised are new 
and bold. They chiefly comprise the Fund, the Bank, and an Inter. 
national Trade Charter and Organization. This institutional triad is 
boldly conceived because it proposes a measure of close international co- 
operation sharply contrasting with prewar history and never before 
achieved. But it can be questioned whether this boldness does not, in 
several aspects, border on the utopian in that it disregards or minimizes 
unfavorable conditions. Among the unpropitious circumstances which 
American planners did not and perhaps could not correctly forecast are 
the dangerous rift in world polities, the immense impoverishment be- 
queathed by the war, the accelerated trend toward more governmental 
planning in economic affairs, and the preoccupation of most industrial 
societies with the need of full employment at all times. The first of 
these circumstances limits global cooperation in the economic field while 
the other three conditions either make revived multilateral trade a goal 
of something less than overriding concern to most nations or else render 
its implementation more difficult. 

The impact of these adversities is reflected in the tortuous delibera- 
tions on the ITO which were started only after the end of the war and 
are not yet completed. They are manifest not only in the slowness of 
the deliberative process but also in the many compromises and changes 
inflicted on the original American proposals. Numerous qualifications 
and escape clauses have whittled down the substance of non-discrimina- 
tory multilateralism. To insure wide international adherence, these con- 
cessions were necessary even though the United States commanded a 
strong bargaining position and could and did use blandishment and 
pressure in support of persuasion. — 

The Fund and the Bank were launched much earlier than the ITO. 
American, British and Canadian projects for monetary cooperation were 
published in 1943.27 With an intimacy of collaborative effort not, unfortu- 
nately, repeated on subsequent occasions, the United States and Britain 
formulated a joint proposal which was far closer to the White than to 
the Keynes Plan. This proposal as well as the scheme for a world bank 
was adopted by the Bretton Woods Conference in July 1944 and the 
agreements became effective in December 1945. Subsequent accessions 
have increased the membership to 45 nations. 

A comparison of the Bank and Fund reveals several similarities. They 


1H. J. Tasca, The Reciprocal Trade Policy of the United States, (Philadelphia, 1938). 

2 American proposals (the White Plan) are contained in Preliminary Draft Outline of a 
Proposal for an International Stabilization Fund of the United and Associated Nations 
(Washington, July 10, 1943). British proposals (the Keynes Plan) appear in Proposals for 
an International Clearing Union, Cmd. 6437 (London, April 7, 1943) ; Canadian proposals 
in Tentative Draft Proposals of Canadian Experts for an International Exchange Union 
(Ottawa, June 9, 1943). 
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are separate institutions but were created as twin agencies and have 
identical membership. Their organizational structure is the same. Each 
agency has a Board of Governors, Executive Directors, and a Managing 
Director. All powers are vested in the Board of Governors who are ap- 
pointed, one each, by the member countries. The Boards, which meet 
only periodically, delegate specific powers to the Executive Directors 
who are responsible for the conduct of general operations. The United 
States, the United Kingdom, China, France, India, and —if it joins the 
agencies, the Soviet Union — are entitled to permanent representation. 
Two Executive Directors are elected by the American republics, the re- 
maining five by the other members. The Executive Directors select a 
Managing Director (called President in the case of the Bank) who is 
ex-officio chairman of the Directors, heads the operating staff, and con- 
ducts the ordinary business of the agency. 

The two institutions follow the same basic procedure for policy-mak- 
ing. Decisions will be made by a simple majority of the votes in most, 
and by a qualified majority in other, cases. The egalitarianism of one- 
country-one-vote has been discarded since there are wide differences in 
the financial help which a member country will give or receive through 
these agencies. Bank members are assigned subscriptions and Fund 
members are given quotas, both expressed in dollars which — among other 
things — determine the number of votes to which each country is en- 
titled. Individual quotas and subscriptions were arrived at by comput- 
ing an index of certain relevant economic data (national income, trade- 
balance fluctuations, gold holdings, etc.) and by prestige considerations. 
The hierarchy of Bank subscriptions and Fund quotas is roughly simi- 
lar. Selected member quotas at the top and bottom are shown in the ac- 
companying tabulation. 





Cianirs Bank Subscription Fund Quota 
(millions ) (millions ) 
United States $3,175 $2,750 
United Kingdom 1,300 1,300 
(Soviet Russia) (1,200) (1,200) 
China 600 550 
France 525 450 
Iraq 6 8 
Ethiopia 3 6 
Iceland 1 1 
Panama 2 ma) 


Each member has 250 votes plus one vote for each $100,000 of its sub- 
scription (or quota). On this basis, the United States controls 24.23 per 
cent of the Bank vote, Britain 14.17 per cent, China 6.68 per cent, and 
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France 5.88 per cent. All Latin American members together have 8.38 
per cent. The smallest national votes, representing .28 per cent each, are 
exercised by El Salvador, Honduras, Iceland, and Nicaragua. The dis- 
tribution of votes in the Fund follows a similar pattern. 

Both the Fund and the Bank are designed to help sustain an expand- 
ing world economy. The success with which the one discharges its spe- 
cific functions will influence the accomplishments of the other. The 
effectiveness of both will depend upon the conditions which will prevail 
over a considerable period of time in world economy. They can gain 
from mutual cooperation. But the specific purposes and powers of the 
two institutions are entirely different and must be considered separately, 


II. The International Monetary Fund 
Purpose 

Before the war, multilateral trade had been waning. When the inter- 
national gold standard collapsed, there was no alternative monetary or- 
der to take its place. During the 1930’s, foreign-exchange control, mul- 
tiple exchange rates, blocked balances, competitive depreciation, bilat- 
eral clearing and disturbing capital flights characterized monetary 
affairs. Determined unilaterally and often ill-considered, these practices 
set in motion a vicious circle of defensive actions and caused trade and 
capital movements to lag and seek artificial channels. The purpose of the 
Fund is to prevent a return to such disorder. It is to facilitate the re- 
vival of multilateral trade, the principal requisite of which is the free 
interconvertibility of currencies for trading purposes. Traders must be 
able to sell exports in one market and spend freely the proceeds in an- 
other. This condition precludes foreign-exchange control (except on 
capital movements) and, with it, the trade-restricting effects of bilateral 
clearances and blocked balances. Also, trade as well as foreign invest- 
ment is encouraged by relatively stable ratios of exchange, since un- 
stable rates augment the costs and risks of international transactions and 
evoke erratic and perverse capital movements. 

To promote thriving commerce, however, exchange rates should not 
be stabilized by foreign-exchange control, manipulation of import re- 
strictions, or by varying domestic levels of production and employment. 
Exchange control obviously interferes with the interchangeability of 
currencies. Import barriers interfere directly with trade. Exchange sta- 
bility via deflationary or inflationary adaptations of national economies 
was the prescription of the gold standard and is the main reason why 
that standard fell into disrepute and has no chance of re-instatement. 
Under modern conditions of cost-price rigidity, this adjustment mech- 
anism requires toleration of large-scale unemployment. Today no inter- 
national monetary system will prove acceptable if it sacrifices internal 
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stability for the sake of stable exchanges. It is this set of desiderata 
which the Fund charter attempts to meet. 


Policies 


The Fund provides for free currency convertibility. Member coun- 
tries are not to maintain foreign-exchange control on current transac- 
tions * except during the postwar transition period and on dealings in a 
specific currency which has been declared ‘‘scarce’’ by the Fund. Con- 
trol over capital movements is permitted and, indeed, encouraged in or- 
der to choke off unsettling movements of ‘‘hot money’’. 

Stable, though not rigid, exchange rates will be maintained. Each 
member undertakes to declare the par value of its currency in terms of 
gold or American dollars and to collaborate with the Fund in promoting 
exchange stability. Success in this undertaking depends on the avail- 
ability of corrective means when a member’s balance of payments shows 
a deficit on current account and its exchange rate, therefore, is under 
pressure. While the country is, of course, expected to meet the deficit by 
releases from its reserves of gold and foreign exchange, such operations 
are limited by the magnitude of the reserves. The Fund lays down two 
procedures for meeting an harassing deficit. 

The member can apply to the Fund for additional means of inter- 
national liquidity. The Fund has received from its members subscrip- 
tions equal to their individual quotas. Each member has undertaken to 
pay in gold or dollars either one-fourth of its quota or 10 per cent of its 
net holdings of gold and United States dollars, whichever amount was 
the smaller. The rest of the quota was paid in the member’s currency. 
Thus the Fund possesses a pool of gold and foreign exchange totalling 
nearly $9 billion. If a member experiences an adverse balance of pay- 
ments and a substantial drain on its reserves, it is entitled to draw from 
the Fund, against payment of an equivalent amount in its own currency, 
additional foreign purchasing power up to 25 per cent of its quota per 
year, as long as the Fund’s holdings of the member’s currency does not 
exceed 200 per cent of its quota. This access to reserves should be of 
inestimable value to countries that must cope with a temporary mal- 
adjustment in their foreign balances. Once their position improves these 
countries must begin to return the borrowed gold or foreign exchange. 
A rising scale of charges on borrowed funds is expected to encourage 
speedy repayment and discourage unnecessary drawings from the pool. 

These drawing facilities will not, however, prove adequate when a 
member faces a persistent pressure on its exchange rate, possibly be- 


8 Current transactions comprise all international transactions other than transfers of gold 
and capital funds. 
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cause that rate is overvalued. In that event, the Fund may allow such 
exchange rates to be altered. To correct a ‘‘ fundamental disequilibrium”’ 
a member may propose such a change to the Fund. Depreciation tends 
to make a country’s exports cheaper in terms of foreign currencies, thus 
stimulating exports, and its imports dearer in terms of the home cur- 
rency, thus discouraging imports. To a change in exchange rates not 
exceeding 10 per cent of the initial par value the Fund must not ob- 
ject. For a more drastic depreciation the Fund’s approval is required. 
Only if the proposed change is, in the Fund’s judgment, necessary to 
correct a fundamental disequilibrium, shall it concur therein. The char- 
ter thereby furnishes an orderly method for maintaining a flexible sta- 
bility of exchange rates. 

Contrary to the gold standard, the new adjustment mechanism does 
not call for the removal of balance-of-payments deficits by forcing re- 
duced imports through a forced fall in national employment and income, 
In judging whether a member’s external accounts suffer from a ‘‘funda- 
mental disequilibrium,’’ the Fund is explicitly enjoined not to criticize 
‘‘the domestic or political policies’’ of the country concerned. The Fund 
may not deny the corrective remedy because a member fails to protect 
its exchange rates by relaxing full-employment policies. On the one 
hand, the compromise solution of the Fund rejects exchange-rate rigid- 
ity which can be had only at the equally repugnant expense of domestic 
instability or foreign-exchange control. On the other hand, the Fund 
averts continually fluctuating exchange rates by allowing an orderly 
revision of rates from time to time. 

The Fund has erected a third defense against the recurrence of 
monetary chaos. If an important trading country undergoes a depres- 
sion, its imports contract and its currency will tend to become inter- 
nationally scarce unless other countries quickly succumb to the defla- 
tionary impulse received from abroad. If they do not do so and if the 
depressed nation does not relieve the scarcity by extra capital exports, 
then many countries will encounter serious balance-of-payments diff- 
culties simultaneously. Widespread disequilibrium will prevail. In that 
event, the Fund’s holdings of the scarce currency and gold would hardly 
be large enough to grant all requests for loans. The Fund is then au- 
thorized to issue a report setting forth the causes of the scarcity and 
recommending corrective measures; to replenish its holdings of the 
scarce currency by borrowings from the scarce-currency country; and 
as a final step to declare the currency officially scarce. This declaration 
permits any member country, after consultation with the Fund, to 
regiment operations in the scarce currency. The introduction of such 
discriminatory controls against the scarce-currency country would tend 
to restore equilibrium by decreasing the exports of the depressed nation. 
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Exchange dealings in other currencies would remain free. In effect, this 
provision means a cooperative, partial, and temporary suspension of 
multilateralism for the purpose of preventing its disorderly, complete 
and possibly permanent collapse. 


Problems 


Even at the inception of the Fund, it was clear that it could not be 
expected to function satisfactorily unless many inevitable problems were 
solved. There is a rapidly growing literature discussing the technical 
problems.* The following are among the important ones. 

The Fund relies on the depreciation of exchange rates for remedying 
fundamental disequilibria in a member’s external accounts. Yet depre- 
ciation will not always work without fail. It will increase the nation’s 
receipts of foreign currency, relative to its payments, only if the world 
demand for its exports and its home demand for imports are markedly 
responsive to the price changes brought about by depreciation. To be 
sure, such elasticity is likely to prevail in most cases. What is less prob- 
able is that exchange depreciation will have its desired effect quickly 
enough. However, the danger of a delayed reaction is now minimized by 
a provision in the projected ITO charter which permits member coun- 
tries to safeguard their balances of payments by a temporary resort to 
quantitative import restrictions. Thus, a country confronted with a 
fundamental disequilibrium can immediately reduce its imports while 
awaiting the effects of depreciation. 

There is little in the charter to guide the Fund in finding and declar- 
ing a currency scarce. Timing is likely to be of the essence in remedial 
action. How many countries must have been affected and how intensely 
must they be under pressure before the Fund proceeds to the series of 
steps indicated? Above all, it is not at all certain, in the event of de- 
pression in a major industrial country, that selective import contro] can 
do more than mitigate its ill effects abroad. The danger, then, is that 
restrictions will mushroom all around. 

The Fund started with the burden of determining initial par values 
for the currencies of members. To settle values that could be considered 
reasonably normal was, of course, an impossible undertaking at the time 
when, in the wake of war, trade relationships were abnormal and many 
national economies in the grip of inflation. In September 1946, the Fund 

4For some excellent analyses see: Gottfried Haberler, “Currency Depreciation and the 
International Monetary Fund,” The Review of Economic Statistics, v. 26 (1944), pp. 178- 
181, 191-193 ; J. P. Young, ‘“‘Exchange Rate Determination,” The American Economic Review, 
XXXVII (1947) pp. 589-603; Arthur I. Bloomfield, “Foreign Economic Rate Theory and 
Practice,’ in Seymour E. Harris (ed.), The New Economics (New York, 1947) pp. 293-314; 
Lloyd A. Metzler et als., International Monetary Policies, Postwar Economic Studies 7, 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System (Washington, 1947) ; George N. Halm, 
International Monetary Cooperation (Chapel Hill, 1945). 
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actually requested all members to report their current exchange rates 
and, in December 1946, decided to accept most of the rates as reported, 
M. Camille Gutt, the Managing Director, in his First Annual Report, 
conceded that ‘‘in seme eases the initial par values that are established 
may later be found incompatible with the maintenance of a balanced in- 
ternational payments position at a high level of domestic economic ae- 
tivity,’’ that — upon the return to less abnormal conditions — the Fund 
would ‘‘be faced with new problems of adjustment’’ and would ‘‘have 
to recognize the unusual circumstances under which the initial par values 
were determined. . . .’’ In other words, the Fund wisely postponed the 
initial determination of equilibrium rates of exchange. 

Determining equilibrium rates will prove the most troublesome of all 
problems. So many variables are involved in the making of an equilib- 
rium rate — most of them defying precise measurement or forecasting 
— that economists are unable to furnish criteria which is operationally 
useful. The Fund charter contains no definition of ‘‘fundamental dis- 
equilibrium,’’ an omission that would have to be considered wise, had it 
not been inevitable. The Fund authorities will no doubt pay close heed 
to the gains or losses sustained by a country’s reserves of foreign pur- 
chasing power. Yet this criterion is not sufficient, for the absence of any 
marked changes is quite compatible with depressed employment levels. 
Despite the difficulty of calculating equilibrium rates, the Fund must 
make cautious use of the trial-and-error technique of finding proper 
rates, for frequent changes will disturb commercial relations and capital 
flows. This is a real dilemma because smooth Fund operations will de- 
pend largely on avoiding frequent and persistent disequilibria. Endur- 
ing unbalance would distort the Fund’s pool of member currencies and 
quickly diminish its usefulness as a stabilizing device. 

These examples illustrate the complexity of problems which may be- 
devil the Fund. The lack of precise criteria and the compromises 
required by the divergent interests of potential soft— and hard — cur- 
rency countries have resulted in a charter containing vague instructions 
regarding many policy problems and giving the Fund authorities wide 
discretionary powers. Much depends, therefore, on the wisdom with 
which these powers are exercised. Given the sharply graduated influence 
on policy-making, the behavior of the United States and Britain will 
be decisive. Between themselves, they possess about half the votes, and, 
owing to their preeminence in world trade, finance, and politics, they 
will always be able to ‘‘line up’’ other votes behind their respective pol- 
icies. The Fund can be expected to operate with success if these two 
key nations collaborate closely, stabilize their economies at high levels 
of employment, and keep their own external accounts balanced. Yet it 
is by no means certain that these conditions will obtain. The international 
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position of the two nations in world trade and finance is, today, greatly 
at variance. The United States is the principal proponent of relatively 
free enterprise and trade. It has gone less far than other industrial 
countries in insuring the stability of its economy while its capacity to 
disturb business stability abroad is unexampled. It is the creditor coun- 
try par excellence. Its currency is the most likely to be scarce and 
this for reasons, in large part, originating in its own actions.5 Britain, 
on the other hand, is the proponent of a ‘‘mixed’’ economy. It is pre- 
pared to judge discriminatory trade policies on the merits of specific 
practices. It is determined to combat depression. It is the world’s debtor 
country and its currency is unlikely to become generally scarce. View- 
ing the entire group of members, there are other issues involving pos- 
sible divisions of interest between relatively undeveloped and econom- 
ically mature nations, between countries more or less dependent on 
world trade, between nations predominantly exporting raw materials or 
manufactured articles, between countries relying more or less on state 
trading, ete. In various ways, political tensions may affect cooperation 
in the Fund and lines of political division may cut across divergent eco- 
nomic or financial interests. 

There are several specific issues that may divide the member countries 
and cause delays, inconsistencies, and unfortunate decisions in Fund 
operations. Countries anticipating a weak balance-of-payments position 
will tend to apply for an increase in their quotas which set the amount 
of assistance they can request from the Fund. Countries occupying a 
strong financial position may be inclined to oppose such requests and 
may be able to deny them since a four-fifths majority of the votes is 
required for quota revisions. In effect, this accords an absolute veto 
power to the United States. Majority approval of the depreciation of 
an important currency may not be easy to obtain since the applying 
country may be suspected of aiming at an unfair competitive advantage 
for its export industries,* while a scarce-currency country cannot be 
expected to support eagerly the invoking of the scarce-currency clause 
which might lead to widespread controls over dealings in its currency 
and cut its exports. Conflicts might arise over terminating the postwar 
transition period. The charter states that five years after the Fund 
begins operations, and in each year thereafter, any member still retain- 
ing exchange controls on current-account transactions, shall consult the 
Fund on their further retention. If it deems such action necessary ‘‘in 
exceptional circumstances,’’ the Fund may recommend the abandon- 
ment of such restrictions and, if the member ignores this recommenda- 


5See The United States in the World Economy, United States Dept. of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Economic Series 23 (Washington, 1943). 

6 Jacob Viner, ‘“‘Two Plans for International Monetary Stabilization,” Yale Review (1943), 
p. 94, 
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tion, declare it ineligible to use the Fund’s resources. World economic 
recovery now appears to proceed much more slowly than was foreseen 
by the Bretton Woods planners. The transition period may be unduly 
protracted and, with it, the widespread employment of restrictive de- 
vices. The United States, however, is disposed to be impatient over the 
continued use of transitional controls and can be expected to press for 
early and, possibly, premature removal. 


Record 


On March 1, 1947, the Fund began operations and reported its ae. 
ceptance of the currency par values proposed by 30 members. Owing to 
highly disorganized economic and financial conditions, the Fund agreed 
to postpone the fixing of parities for 8 members, including China, Brazil, 
Italy, Greece, Poland, and Yugoslavia. Eight countries have joined the 
Fund, bringing its membership to forty-five. Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, Mexico, and Denmark have been allowed to draw about 
280 million dollars from the Fund. Except for £1.5 million to the Nether. 
lands, all loans were made in American dollars. 

Ambiguities in the Fund’s statutes led to two important requests for 
official interpretation by the Fund authorities. The United Kingdom in- 
quired whether it could depreciate its currency, without objection by the 
Fund, if it considered such action necessary to preserving full employ- 
ment while its balance-of-payments position would be strained. The 
Executive Directors ruled that there could be no such objection provided 
the step was required to correct a ‘‘fundamental disequilibrium’’ and 
that the Fund reserved the right to state whether this condition actually 
prevailed. Allaying an American fear, the Directors ruled that access 
to the Fund’s resources was definitely denied for purposes of financing 
relief, reconstruction, armaments, or large outflows of capital. 


III. The International Bank 


Purpose 


The specific purpose of the Bank is to aid in the rehabilitation of war- 
weakened nations and in the development of relatively backward econo- 
mies. The Bank is also designed to join the Fund and the ITO in provid- 
ing a sound world economic environment. The Bank should ‘‘ promote 
the long-range balanced growth of international trade and the mainte- 
nance of equilibrium in balance of payments . . .”’ (Article I of its 
Articles of Agreement). 

Except for a few isolated and minor transactions, international flows 
of long-term capital before the war resulted from the uncoordinated 
decisions of private and, to a lesser extent, public investors. The record 
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of these capital movements has not been a satisfactory one. Since 
private investment depends upon profit expectations and since profit ex- 
pectations are governed chiefly by the fluctuations of the business cycle, 
international capital flows were highly unstable and accentuated the 
eyclical instability of merchandise and service transactions. This dis- 
turbed the economies in need of and geared to sustained inflows of foreign 
funds and contributed to disorganized balance-of-payments conditions 
after 1930. Not only was foreign lending erratic, there also was a no- 
table trend indicating its secular contraction. With the Great Depres- 
sion, long-term investments by private capitalists rapidly fell in volume 
and, eventually, shrank to a mere trickle. This decline was in response to 
obstacles originating both in the capital-exporting and in the capital- 
importing countries.‘ The breakdown of multilateral trade and free 
currency convertibility coupled with deteriorating debtor morality in- 
creasingly deterred private investments abroad. 

It became clear during the war years that the postwar world would 
feel a keen need for capital to speed reconstruction and economic devel- 
opment. It was also clear that a spontaneous renewal of private foreign 
investment on a substantial scale could not be expected. Public invest- 
ment might be forthcoming in large volume and would be welcome. But 
would it be enough? And could it meet all types of capital requirements? 
Government loans are often given for political reasons which the foreign 
debtor does not cherish. Nor can government loans be a satisfactory 
substitute for private loans between countries adhering to a system of 
comparatively free enterprise. 

What was needed, in retrospect of prewar history and in anticipation 
of postwar conditions, was international cooperation toward insuring a 
steady and ample stream of funds, private as well as public. The Bank 
was created to meet part of this overall need. Its chief function was to 
stimulate private foreign investments by means of guarantees and par- 
ticipation; its second function was to supplement the private capital 
market by financing worthy projects for which private funds could not 
be found on reasonable terms. 

Policies 

Composed of subscriptions of its forty-five members, the Bank had, in 
November 1947, a nominal capital totalling $8,225 million. 

Only one-fifth of this sum, however, is subject to immediate call. 
At the start of operations, the members began to pay two per cent of 
their subscriptions in gold or United States dollars and the remaining 
18 percent in their own currencies. Four-fifths of the subscribed capital 
tepresents a reserve guaranteeing the Bank’s operations and will not be 


T League of Nations, Conditions of Private Investment (Princeton, 1946). 
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called up until needed for this purpose. The Bank is designed to engage 
in three different types of lending activities. It may guarantee, in whole 
or part, loans issued through the ordinary channels of private invest- 
ment markets if, on account of the risks involved, a loan would be floated 
only on terms which the borrowing country could not afford to accept. 
Next, the Bank may give loans out of funds it acquired through the sale 
of its own debentures in private investment markets. Finally, the Bank 
ean make direct loans out of its own paid-in and earned capital. 

The international character of the new institution is most conspicuous 
in its provisions for guarantees. Even at the time the Bank was set up it 
was clear that few countries would have investible surpluses in the 
postwar period and that, in fact, the United States would by all odds be 
the major source of funds. Yet while only a few favored countries may 
be able to supply capital, it is the novelty of the Bank arrangement that 
these countries need not assume the entire risk involved. The risk bur- 
den is distributed internationally since all guarantees will be joint and 
several up to the limit of each member’s subscription. 

Indeed, the Bank’s guarantees and bonds are backed by a veritable 
gamut of precautionary arrangements. The Bank will only consider 
transactions after a thorough inquiry and approval by a committee of 
experts, and except in special circumstances, loans or guarantees will be 
granted only for specific projects of reconstruction or development. The 
Bank will help only if interest rates and other charges are reasonably 
low and if there are good prospects that the borrower will be able to 
meet its obligations. The Bank will make arrangements to insure that 
the proceeds of any loan are spent only for the purpose for which the 
funds were advanced, and the borrowing country must fully guarantee 
the repayment of principal and the payment of interest. This guarantee, 
redeemable in gold or free foreign exchange, is less likely to prove an 
insupportable liability because it covers only the annual servicing of the 
loan and, hence, will be spread over a long period of time. 

To lessen monetary obstacles in the way of servicing loans, Bank mem- 
bership is contingent on membership in the International Monetary 
Fund. The Bank itself is a guarantor; its outstanding loans and guar- 
antees will not be permitted to exceed its unimpaired subscribed capital 
plus accumulated earnings, while if the Bank’s contribution is the form 
of a guarantee only, it must secure the consent of the member in whose 
capital market the funds are to be raised and of the country (should it 
not be the same) in whose currency the loan is to be granted. If the 
Bank considers a direct loan, it can act at its own discretion up to the 
two per cent of its total subscription that has been paid in dollars and 
gold. Direct loans made out of the remaining 18 per cent of the Bank’s 
paid-in subscriptions require the consent of the member in whose cur- 
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rency the loan would be given. Thus, the lending countries exercise a 
special veto over most lending transactions of the Bank. This mesh of 
safeguards should result in low risk premiums which, in turn, would 
serve to make defaults less likely than under conditions of risk premi- 
ums computed on a commercial basis. 

There are four further provisions deserving notice. In extending or 
guaranteeing loans, the Bank is entitled to a suitable compensation (one 
per cent per annum) for its risk. The Bank must not require that the 
proceeds of a loan will be spent in the territories of any particular mem- 
ber or members. The loans, in other words, are not ‘‘tied’’ and thus will 
reinforce multilateral trading. All ordinary matters of the Bank are 
decided by an unqualified majority of the votes. Finally, the Bank is 
forbidden to let any other than economic considerations influence its 
decisions. According to Article IV, ‘‘the Bank and its officers should 
not interfere in the political affairs of any member; nor should they be 
influenced in their decisions by the political character of the member 
or members concerned.’’ 


Problems 


Like the Fund, the Bank is confronted with basic problems that can be 
only tentatively appraised at this time. In the near future, few countries 
will be able to afford even limited capital exports. This will not only 
militate against widespread flotations of Bank debentures, it will also 
restrict the volume of direct loans which the Bank may be called upon 
to undertake, for most member countries will prove chary of consenting 
to loans made out of the 18 per cent of their subscriptions which they 
paid in their own currencies. During the immediate postwar period, 
therefore, the Bank will depend heavily on the private capital market of 
the United States. How much this market will yield is entirely conjec- 
tural. It should depend primarily on the attitude of investors toward 
foreign ventures, the reputation of the Bank, and on the attractiveness 
of the interest rates. 

The Bank’s appeal to private capitalists will be determined chiefly by 
the soundness of the Bank’s loans. The series of safeguards provided for 
does by no means eliminate risk.’ Thus, borrowers which have received 
loans through the Bank, may subsequently incur other debts excessive in 
terms of the borrowing country’s transfer capacity. Even if regarded 
as perfectly sound when negotiated, lending transactions may turn out 
to be unsound unless multilateral trade flourishes and permits debtor 
nations to acquire ample foreign exchange. Similar considerations may 
apply to the quality of the members’ subscriptions on call for guarantee 


8 Henry C. Wallich, “Financing the International Bank,’ Harvard Business Review, v. 24 
(1945-46), pp. 174-179. 
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purposes. The American investor may well be disposed to rely only on the 
soundness of American guarantees. This would slow down Bank loans 
once its total commitments exceeded $2.5 billion. 

On the one hand, the Bank is supposed to consider only applications 
for loans which, without its backing, could not be placed on reasonable 
terms. On the other hand, the Bank is explicitly instructed to be very 
prudent in its operations. To be sure, there is a demand for foreign in- 
vestment in types of worthy enterprises which have never appealed to 
the private investor and, besides, interlocking guarantees permit the 
Bank to assume greater than ordinary risks. Nevertheless, as a British 
observer queried, ‘‘how many loans are there likely to be which are safe 
enough to meet the Bank’s standards and yet not safe enough to float 
on their own merits?’’® The very fact that the Bank will, at least for 
some time to come, heavily depend on American investors, at present still 
highly wary of foreign ventures outside of the Americas, will force it to 
be extremely conservative in its own operations. But the greater this 
conservatism the less will the Bank be able to contribute to the extraor- 
dinary capital needs abroad. However adequate or inadequate the Bank’s 
capacity will be in relation to these needs will be determined not only by 
the volume of its activities but also by the amount of private and, above 
all, government loans granted outside the Bank. 

The Bank was not designed to exhaust all possibilities for inter- 
national cooperation in the field of capital movements. Thus, the Bank 
can do little to offset the cyclical fluctuations to which the flow of private 
funds has been so conspicuously subjected in the past. On its own direct 
loans, the Bank may grant borrowers transfer moratoria of up to three 
years and extend the life of the loan. The Bank may also arrange to 
assume temporarily the servicing of its guaranteed issues. This ‘‘built- 
in’’ flexibility will prove useful should a wave of depression generate 
foreign-exchange shortages in debtor nations. However, the main diff- 
culty which will then arise derives from the shrinkage in volume of new 
loans. Anticipating such deficiencies, the Bank might keep a large part 
of its capacity in reserve. Yet it seems improbable that the Bank will be 
able to resist the pressure for loans during times of high business ac- 
tivity and succeed in setting aside large resources for contra-cyclical lend- 
ing. Moreover, should the depression be severe, the Bank would in any 
case depend on appeals to presumably unwilling private investors. For 
the Bank’s own resources are far from large enough to let it play a 
decisive part as an international instrument for counteracting the world- 
wide impact of depression.1° Such an instrument does as yet not exist. 


9 “Bretton Woods,” The Economist (July 29, 1944), p. 139. 
10 Jacob Viner, ‘International Finance in the Postwar World,’ The Journal of Political 
Economy, LV (1947), p. 106. 
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The record of the Bank will be affected, much more than the Fund’s, 
by American dispositions and policies. In the Bank, United States in- 
fluence does not solely result from the large number of votes it casts. The 
singular dependence of the world’s borrowers and of the Bank on the 
American capital market gives a powerful formal veto right to the coun- 
try’s Director in the Bank !! and, at the same time, an informal but far 
from negligible veto to Wall Street. It cannot be foreseen, at this time, 
whether Washington and Wall Street will pool their influence or which 
will be the stronger should they be guided by conflicting views. In any 
ease American influence will express itself not only in the total as- 
sistance lent by the Bank, but also in the conditions of such assistance 
and in the selection of foreign borrowers. 

In this connection it would be disingenuous not to hint at the possi- 
bility of political complications. True, political objectives are not sup- 
posed to affect the decisions of the Bank. It is also true that the American 
or any other government can always grant loans outside the Bank when 
political objectives are uppermost in their minds. But who, in these 
times, suspects governments of the super-human ability to ignore politi- 
cal considerations in its own counsels? Some political considerations 
cannot indeed be banned from the investigation of a borrower’s prospec- 
tive capacity to pay. Where and how can one draw the line? Wall 
Street and the private investor certainly remain free to follow their 
political predilections. 


Record 


The first year of the Bank’s life was complicated by personnel diffi- 
culties on the highest echelon. Because of the importance of the United 
States as a source of credits, the Bank decided that its President should 
be an American. Unexpectedly, a willing candidate was not easily found. 
Eugene Meyer, a Washington newspaper publisher and businessman, 
finally agreed to serve but in December 1946 he resigned after only a 
few months in office. Apparently there was a conflict of opinion between 
Mr. Meyer and Emilio G. Collado, the American Executive Director of 
the Bank. Rumor has it that Mr. Collado pressed for a more active in- 
vestment role than the Bank management was then prepared to play. 
In any event, for several months no successor could be found for Mr. 
Meyer until John J. McCloy agreed to serve as President. The reputa- 
tion of the new President; the resignation of Mr. Collado and his re- 
placement by Eugene Black, a vice-president of the Chase National 

11 When ratifying the Bretton Woods agreements, the Congress set up the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary and Financial Problems. It is composed of the 
Secretary of Treasury, as chairman, the Secretaries of State and Commerce, and the Chair- 


men of the Boards of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and the Export-Import Bank. 
The American Directors in the Fund and Bank act under order from the Council. 
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Bank; and the addition of several other American investment bankers 
to the Bank’s staff; marked a change which was generally interpreted to 
signify close contacts with Wall Street. In view of the Bank’s need of 
access to the New York investment market, this development was scarcely 
surprising. 

During 1947, the Bank granted its first loans, totalling about $500 
million by December 1. France received $250 million, bearing interest 
at 414 per cent and repayable over a period of 30 years beginning in 
November 1952. The Netherlands was granted a $195 million loan. Den- 
mark received $40 million and Luxembourg $12 million. All credits were 
given in United States dollars except that the loan to Luxembourg was 
made available partly in Belgian currency. Additional applications 
totalled about $1,600 million. Chile wanted $40 million, Czechoslovakia 
$350 million, Iran $250 million, Mexico $209 million, Poland $600 mil- 
lion and Italy $250 million. There may have been further informal ap- 
plications, for it is the Bank’s policy to prefer informal exploratory dis- 
cussions with prospective borrowers before any formal application is 
filed. This practice saves both the Bank and the unsuccessful applicant 
the unpleasantness of a rebuff. 

In the ‘‘processing’’ of applications, the Bank has proven a painstak- 
ing investigator, probing not only the project for which funds are sought 
but also the borrower’s entire economic position, including a survey of 
his agricultural, industrial and mineral resources, the state of his ex- 
ternal trade and balance of payments, his past debt record, ete. In its 
Second Annual Report, the Bank also conceded explicitly that certain 
economic aspects of a prospective borrower’s situation cannot be divorced 
from relevant political realities. 


‘‘Though the Bank is precluded from making or denying loans to 
achieve political objectives, there is an obvious and necessary in- 
terrelation and inter-action between political events and conditions 
in any country. The soundness of any loan depends fundamentally 
on the financial and economic prospects of the borrower. In so far 
as those prospects may be affected by the conditions of political in- 
stability or uncertainty in the borrowing country, those political 
conditions must be taken into consideration.’’ !? 


The Bank is thus adding political to economic analysis. Since there is 
no mechanical formula for appraising or forecasting any country’s ‘‘po- 
litical stability’’, the Bank’s deliberations may be expected to reflect 
the political appraisals of those of its members which have or can sway 
the largest number of votes. 


12 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Second Annual Report 1946- 
1947 (Washington, 1947), p. 17. 
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While virtually all loans and applications were for dollar funds, the 
Bank could not dispose of more than $725 million in United States dol- 
lars and gold once all members had paid in 20 per cent of their subscrip- 
tions. The Bank was soon under pressure, therefore, to tap the American 
investment market. This was done on July 15, 1947, when the Bank 
floated two bond issues totalling $250 million. Both issues were sub- 
stantially oversubscribed. Nevertheless, the Bank’s management — in 
close contact with the financial community of New York — decided to 
proceed cautiously and place no further debentures during 1947. 


IV. The Bank and Fund in the Light of Current World Problems 


East-West Tension 

Contrary to the optimistic assumptions of the Bretton Woods planners 
in 1944, the Bank and the Fund find themselves enmeshed in the political 
and economic crises now bedevilling the world. The emerging East-West 
tension has not by-passed the two institutions. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia are members but the USSR, though it participated in the 
Bretton Woods conference, never ratified the articles of agreement. To 
be sure, maintaining a complete state monopoly over foreign trade, Rus- 
sia does not encounter the kind of problems which concern the Fund 
and she cannot therefore benefit from its facilities except insofar as 
Bank membership is contingent on Fund membership. The Soviet Union 
could obviously benefit from Bank loans. 

To judge from scattered comments in the Russian press, Soviet hos- 
tility to the Bank and Fund is grounded in several considerations, First, 
the two charters concede no veto power to the USSR and, based on its 
quota, the USSR would be regulated to third place behind the United 
States and Great Britain. This is disagreeable to a prestige-hungry 
power. Secondly, Fund members are obliged to furnish exact informa- 
tion on gold production, gold and foreign-exchange holdings, and other 
data which the Soviets have customarily kept secret. Similarly, borrow- 
ing from the Bank involves submission to exacting investigations by 
Bank officials as well as arrangements for checking the spending of bor- 
rowed funds. Both Bretton Woods agencies, finally, are designed to 
promote foreign investments by private capitalists, relatively free and 
multilateral trading, and in general a world economic environment with- 
in which free-market and free-enterprise countries are apt to thrive. The 
USSR can scarcely be expected to cherish such a cause. 

Despite certain statutory limitations, the Bank at least is deeply in- 
volved in and affected by world politics. In its fund-raising activities it 
depends on the political principles, moods, and prejudices of capitalist 
investors who are rarely indifferent to the political and economie regime 
of a prospective borrower. The United States Advisory Council exer- 
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cises preponderant influence in the Bank’s councils and this influence is 
likely to manifest the policies of the American administration. It would 
be foolish to deny that the lending operations of the Bank and, to a 
lesser extent of the Fund, may have political repercussions, and espe- 
cially so during the unsettled postwar period. How can the ‘‘soundness’’ 
of a loan to Poland or Yugoslavia be appraised without looking into the 
internal and external politics of these countries? In fact, Mr. MeCloy 
has stated that Poland’s refusal to attend the Paris Conference on a 
European Recovery Program seriously raised the question of that na- 
tion’s political independence from Russia and its ability to guarantee 
repayment of a loan.!% 

Polish representatives have complained of the ‘‘credit blockade’’ 
directed against their country. They pointedly warned that the political 
treatment of world financing problems would force the victimized 
nations to rely on bilateral arrangements with Russia. At Lake Success, 
the Soviet Union has accused the Bretton Woods institutions of being 
‘‘merely branches of Wall Street’’ and charged that the Bank was ‘‘sub- 
ordinated to political purposes which make it the instrument of one great 
power.’’14 The Soviet bloc at first opposed the terms on which the 
Bank and the Fund agreed to become formally attached, as specialized 
agencies, to the United Nations. These terms granted to the institutions 
complete operational and budgetary autonomy and explicitly stated that 
the United Nations was even to refrain from recommending loans to the 
Bank.15 However, the Assembly adopted the proposed arrangement, 
with the USSR and other opponents abstaining from the balloting. 

Given the complex interdependence of economic and political condi- 
tions, the Fund and, especially, the Bank can scarcely be criticized for 
becoming embroiled in political conflicts. Nor, as constituted, can they 
be expected to act in disregard of political motivations. It might be wise 
if influential members, particularly the United States, resist the tempta- 
tion of letting political concerns excessively guide their voting. Yet such 
self-restraint is not encouraged as long as political antagonisms main- 
tain their present acerbity. 


The Dollar Crisis 


Another criticism of the Bretton Woods agencies is inspired by the 
spectacle of two international funds with combined resources of over 
$15.5 billion playing a passive role in a dollar-starved world. Even 
aside from the fact that the available dollar resources of the agencies 
amount to less than $5 billion, this criticism is unjustified. It is based 


13 New York Times, November 5, 1947, p. 43. 


14 Tbid., October 14, 1947, p. 4. 
15 For text of the agreement between the Bank and the United Nations, see this issue, 


p. 198. 
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on a blend of misapprehension and despair. The Fund certainly was 
set up deliberately to operate in a world which had returned to relative 
normality. The Fund does not now insist on and thus has no cause for 
supporting free currency convertibility. Still, as Europe’s dollar short- 
age increased in 1947, the sight of several billion idle dollars stimulated 
inspired rumors that the Fund may, and suggestions that the Fund 
should, take a broader view of its responsibilities. The Fund has indeed 
given an elastic interpretation to its instructions, for otherwise it could 
hardly have entered into its recent transactions with Britain. But it is 
improbable that, without a basic modification of its charter, it can go very 
far in this direction. Such action would weaken its capacity to perform 
the tasks for which it was created. 

The Bank, of course, was expected in 1944 to supply the bulk of for- 
eign reconstruction funds needed by the war-stricken economies, It was 
also expected then that a substantial portion of its resources would re- 
main available for the foreign finance of development as distinct from 
rehabilitation projects. These assumptions were based on two miscon- 
ceptions. First, the tremendous magnitude of reconstruction needs was 
not foreseen. Secondly, the reluctance of private investors to subscribe 
to foreign loans was underestimated and, hence, it was not foreseen that 
the Bank would be forced, at least initially, to build up a very conserva- 
tive portfolio. Current calculations of the global dollar gap indicate 
the inadequacy of the Bank’s dollar funds. Faced with overwhelming 
demands, the Bank has been emphasizing the principle of a strategic use 
of its modest resources. It is patently in no position to provide com- 
prehensive stop-gap assistance. What it can do and, within its means, 
seems willing to do is to finance such specific projects as will eliminate 
bottlenecks obstructing generally rising production in the countries con- 
cerned. 

Under the circumstances, this is an admirable principle. Yet, as some 
eritics ask, is it applied boldly enough? To ask this question is to ask 
why the Bank has not been more active in raising capital. In this, how- 
ever, the Bank’s program is limited by the cautious sentiments of the 
investment market. Has the Bank management misinterpreted this 
sentiment or, as seems more likely, is this sentiment simply a conse- 
quence of the discouraging state of world affairs? 


The Bank and ERP 


The Paris Committee of European Cooperation has suggested that the 
16 European countries’ requirements of imported equipment might be 
financed by the Bank. The amount mentioned is $920 million during 
1948 and $3,130 million during the four-year period.1® This proposal 


16 Committee of European Cooperation, Volume I: General Report, (Washington, 1947), 
p. 54, 
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presents the Bank both with an opportunity and with difficulties. The 
Marshall Plan aimed at political objectives and the European Recovery 
Program has become a world political issue of the first order. Next, the 
Bank has 30 members in addition to the 16 members involved in the ERP. 
Already Latin American and Asiatic spokesmen resent the favoritism 
hitherto enjoyed by western Europe. The Bank can scarcely disregard 
this pressure and continue straining its resources in exclusive assistance 
of western Europe. It will have to divide its help between rehabilita- 
tion and development programs and, geographically, distribute it more 
evenly. 

On the other hand, an adequate ERP would provide a good basis for 
a more enterprising investment activity of the Bank in support of 
European recovery. The number of ‘‘sound’’ projects may increase as 
recovery proceeds, inflationary forces are contained, and external ac- 
counts stabilized. Thus, large-scale American help outside the Bank 
may, on the one hand, relieve the pressure on the Bank to make loans it 
considers unsound under present circumstances. On the other hand, the 
market for Bank offerings may improve once European recovery pro- 
gresses. This condition, however, may induce the Bank to await ERP 
developments. It seems unlikely that the Bank will be able to contribute 
much during 1948. Whether it can over the entire four-year period help 
as substantially as has been suggested at Paris cannot be predicted at 


this time. 


The Bretton Woods Agencies in the Long Run 


The Fund and the Bank are of limited usefulness in the present 
crisis. Whether they will ever function with full success depends on 
whether there ever will be the kind of world for which these institutions 
were designed. This is a point which many critics ignore. Under no 
circumstances, to be sure, are the Fund and Bank likely to prove a com- 
plete fiasco. Here or there, they will be able to relieve temporary mal- 
adjustments and channel funds into deserving projects. Above all, they 
must not be underrated as facilities for continuous consultation among 
the financial experts of many nations. But will they become vital under- 
pinnings of a prosperous world of multilateral exchange? No definite 
answer to this question is, of course, possible now. By their own efforts 
these institutions cannot bring about such a world. And they can make 
their full contribution to it only if the world political crisis subsides, if 
the world recovers from the ravages of war, if the major industrial 
nations manage to ban severe and protracted depressions, and if the ITO 
will thrive on its positive principles rather than be emasculated through 
excessive use of its numerous escape clauses. Admittedly this is a 
formidable set of conditions. 
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THE GENEVA PROPOSALS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE CHARTER 


HERBERT FIs 


I. 


The charter of the International Trade Organization, as drafted at 
Geneva in the spring of 1947, is a pact expressing the rules of behavior 
which nations undertake to observe in their economic relations with one 
another. Regardless of the subsequent history of this draft, it merits 
examination as an illustration of the practical difficulties to be surmounted 
by those who seek to implement by international agreement even so ob- 
vious a goal as economic cooperation. Not only must idealism and theory 
come to grips with the fact that every transaction in international trade 
affects someone’s pocketbook, but methods and techniques must be devised 
to create a semblance of uniformity in a world of vastly different economic 
practices. Since the Geneva draft seeks to regularize international trade 
conduct after fifteen years of both autarchic control and war, it bears 
witness to the fundamentally long-range character of the problem. 

To arrive at any agreement on this subject immense differences between 
countries had to be spanned. The economic arrangements, conditions, 
ideas, problems and affiliations of each differ from all the rest. Some are 
strong competitors on the world market, while others are weak. Some have 
many products to sell and possess the necessary elements for expanding 
production easily; others have little to sell and lack the resources to ex- 
pand. Some, like India and China, have many millions who never have 
real or sufficient occupation, while in others there is full and productive 
work for all. The contrast between those who can pay for essential im- 
ports and those who cannot, or between the debtors and the creditors, is 
no less marked than the difference between those who rely on free demand 
to determine production and those who have rigid state plans of produc- 
tion and distribution — or between those who conduct international trade 
through private enterprise and those who use government organizations, 
While groups of states, like the newly formed Arab League, are hotly in 
pursuit of regional aims and preferences, others are devoted to an inter- 
national outlook. And some countries, of course, are free to enter into 
whatever trade relations they can and will, while others must subordinate 
trade relations to political ends. 


Hereert Feis, a former Economic Advisor of the United States Department of State, is 
the author of The Changing Pattern of International Economic Relations. He is now attend- 
ing the Havana meetings of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment. 
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We have often in the past tended to ignore such differences, seeming 
to think that we could lecture them out of existence or cause them to 
vanish under some spacious cloak of principle. But the authors of the 
Charter could not. Hence it was inevitable that the Charter should be 
an intricately woven and balanced mesh of loose obligations, flexible and 
with the meaning of many points suspended in the future. 

This condition is the more inevitable since the time of conception was 
such a troubled one, troubled enough to cause all but the most devoted 
‘ workers in the cause to despair. While the Charter was in the making, 
the conditions of production and trade which it was designed to guide 
and harmonize grew worse. While the doctors were absorbedly discus- 
sing the rules of health, some of the patients grew weaker. 

Many of the Members that were summoned into conference at Havana 
about the Charter were sick, crippled, and divided within themselves. 
Their economic life was a confused and desperate battle. Their govern- 
ments were compelled to control and regulate their way through an in- 
cessant succession of crises to maintain order and overcome urgent 
scarcities. The text bore all these marks of the troubled womb from 
which it emerged. 


II. 


The Charter was from the beginning an American idea, valiantly sus- 
tained. The American government — and at times the American govern- 
ment alone — had the conviction that the project was feasible and use- 
ful. Behind its resolution several connected purposes and ideas may be 
detected. 

When the project for the Charter was first launched in 1944-45, the 
American government was anxious about the prospects of American ex- 
port trade. During the years before the war (or rather before the era 
of intense preparation for war) its proportionate place in the world’s 
trade had been declining. The barriers maintained by other countries 
had become extremely suppressive. The outlook seemed to be, that once 
urgent postwar demands were satisfied, our trade would again slump to 
a low level unless some vigorous initiative was taken. An agreement re- 
garding trade restrictions might not prevent this but would make it less 
likely. The full extent of the maladjustment in productive capacity 
between the United States and the rest of the world, of the shortage of 
dollars, was not — the opinion may be ventured — foreseen. The authors 
apparently had no clear program for correcting that; they seemed at 
first to think it would correct itself. 

To act by the traditional method of bargaining between pairs of coun- 
tries promised only gradual and rather limited results. Our Trade 
Agreements Act might not be on the statute books forever. Other coun- 
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tries might not always need American products as much as they would 
at war’s end. Universality of action was being plotted out in other fields 
of international relationship; this created a favorable atmosphere for 
similar action in the field of trade. If each country could be attracted 
by the chance of securing new opportunity from all the rest, it might be 
bolder and more assured in granting opportunity to others. The im- 
pelling thought was, could not the course of trade expansion be hastened 
and extended through one universal accord ? 

No less important: the American government was eager to preserve in 
as much of the world as possible the American type of trading system ; 
one shaped mainly to private initiative and calculation, ruled mainly by 
competition, nominally open to all on equal terms, unclamped by rigid 
controls. It was convinced that by preserving such a system of trade, 
all countries, and not merely the United States, would benefit. 

With such thoughts as these in mind the American government 
launched itself against scepticism within and without, against the surg- 
ing forces of change and revolution abroad, against the impoverish- 
ment left by war. It met each new proof of the seriousness of the world’s 
dislocation, and each new sign that the Soviet Union did not want any 
part in the effort, with new formulas and proposals. Unreal as the effort 
may have looked to many of the other nations, they patiently shared 
in it. 

In some ways, the surrounding disturbance had aided the effort. Most 
countries in the world greatly need imports, imports from everywhere, 
but particularly from the United States. This modified, if it did not 
overcome, the customary resistance to the idea of lowering import bar- 
riers. Almost all nations have been more concerned with the problem of 
securing the goods they needed for production than with giving em- 
ployment by protection. 

Many foreign countries had, in addition, to look to the United States 
for help in supplying themselves with essentials, repairing the damages 
of war and developing their industrial life. Almost all had either been 
borrowers of us, or wished to be borrowers. This fact gave the theories 
of the American government a special appeal. Consent to our ideas and 
wishes — up to a certain degree — was regarded by them as part of the 
terms of assistance. While*from the American point of view, acceptance 
of our ideas and participation in an international program for orderly 
and expanding trade, seemed one of the ways in which the needy coun- 
tries might in the future be better able to take care of themselves. 

Thus our eagerness found more support in an ailing and needy world 
than it might have otherwise, while we tried to turn the dependence of 
others into a bond of lasting advantage to all. 
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Ill. 

A generation ago a few short and general vows, written into treaties 
of amity and commerce, were deemed sufficient to protect the interests 
and to define the obligations of nations in the economic field. Read now, 
they seem like the innocent rules of a lost Arcadia, a world in which 
nations trusted each other’s good faith and shared a belief in the munifi- 
cent results of the trade carried on by their merchants. 

The main text of the Geneva draft Charter, in the form which is in 
my hands, fills about one hundred pages of foolseap size — single space 
mimeograph. Its articles, sections and paragraphs interweave with one 
another in so many ways as to baffle memory. Some of the provisions of 
real substance are so greatly trimmed with appended ideas that the basic 
meaning is hard to discern. Language admitted into some articles for the 
purpose of enabling some national delegation to show back home that its 
point of view had been recognized is offset by other words intended to 
deprive the ‘‘gift’’ language of importance. The weight and meaning of 
each part of the Charter is dependent on the conditions and exceptions 
contained in many others. Thus the pattern of obligation is so intricate 
and qualified that summary is hard and certain to prove a little wrong. 
Life exists at the heart of this most involved accord, but only the learned 
can communicate with it, and then only in code. 

The Organization itself will consist of a Conference, meeting in an- 
nual or special sessions, to which all member states belong; an Executive 
Board, composed of from fifteen to eighteen members; a Tariff Com- 
mittee; various unspecified technical commissions; and a staff under a 
director-general. The Conference is vested with ‘‘final authority to 
determine the policies of the Organization’’, with exception of the initi- 
ation of tariff accords which is solely the responsibility of the Tariff 
Committee. The Conference is, in addition, specifically authorized to 
prepare, sponsor, or, by a two-thirds vote, recommend agreements for 
acceptance which deal with any matter within the scope of the Charter, 
and may, if it wishes, assign any of its own responsibilities to the Ex- 
ecutive Board, which will, in effect, be in continuous supervision of the 
activities of the Organization. No less than three alternative methods of 
selecting Executive Board members are scheduled for consideration at 
Havana. 

The proposed Charter attempts to state how each country is supposed 
to behave towards the rest under every conceivable circumstance in this 
upset and changing period. It preserves in face of existing malforma- 
tions some ideal of a unified world trading society, while allowing each 
country wide freedom to decide what is to its own advantage. None 
would be obligated to take any step that might cause it to endure serious 
hardship or make difficult adjustments. This freedom is qualified by 
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consigning to the International Trade Organization a guarded measure 
of opportunity to try to prevent behavior that would injure other coun- 
tries or wilfully reduce trade, to correct and to counsel. In other words, 
the nations have not accepted any difficult restraints — either in the 
domestic or international field; they have agreed merely to pay heed to 
each other’s necessities and interests in so far as they can without great 
trouble. Some other student, in some other essay, may wish to. analyze 
the authority granted to the ITO more fully than is possible in this 
paper. 

Will the fullness of definition of obligation, qualifications and condi- 
tions of the Charter prove to be useful? Perhaps so, but I am not sure. 
For I am not sure that the precision will turn out to be genuinely effec- 
tive. I doubt whether they compose a clearer and more positive lien 
between nations than a much briefer and more general statement would 
have done. Despite the arduous effort to be precise, the question of what 
the Members can or cannot do on many points remains unsettled. The 
accumulated details may provide scripture for sectarians rather than 
light. 

IV. 


Former Under-Secretary of State William L. Clayton has spoken of 
the Charter as ‘‘not one agreement but six — one on trade policies, one 
on employment, one on economic development and international private 
investment, one on cartels, one on commodity agreements, and one on 
the constitution of a new United Nations agency in the field of interna- 
tional trade’’. That being so, it is impossible in a brief paper of this 
kind to deal appraisingly with all of its parts. 

But the nature of the problem faced by the authors of the Charter and 
the nature of the agreement reached may be illustrated by selection of a 
few main features. Those that follow are chosen from traditional area of 
agreement between governments in regard to the use of controls over 
imports and exports. 


Tariffs and Tariff Preferences 

The Charter provides a platform of principles in brief as follows: 
1) The Members agree ‘‘to enter and carry out’’ negotiations with other 
members to reduce tariff and preferences on a reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous basis, 2) they agree to extend any favor or advantage 
given to any Member country to all Members immediately and uncondi- 
tionally, and 3) they agree not to increase existing margins of pref- 
erence. 

These provisions do not directly ban further increases in tariffs. But 
any such action, unless allowable under one of the many other qualify- 
ing provisions of the Charter, would be contrary to its spirit and intent. 
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The Charter tries to assure that the desired negotiations will be car- 
ied forward with vigor and good faith by authorizing the ITO to grant 
Members title to refuse to any lagging Member the benefits of the reduc- 
tions that have been negotiated. 

The accord reached on these points should impart momentum towards 
reduction of the high and comprehensive tariffs that have been enacted 
during the depression and the war. They have already begun to do so in 
fact, as demonstrated by the successful negotiation of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Whether further steps of the same kind will 
follow is a matter that, despite the Charter, remains in the sphere of 
discretion rather than obligation. For the Charter, as I have already 
said, contains qualifications which relieve Members of a conclusive obli- 
gation to do so, if they would have to make disturbing or difficult adjust- 
ments. 

Note should be taken first of the so-called ‘‘eseape clause’’ which per- 
mits the revision of rates settled by negotiation. Article 40 provides 
that ‘‘if, as a result of unforeseen developments and of the effect of the 
obligations incurred by a Member under or pursuant to this Chapter 
[Chapter IV], including tariff concessions, any product is being im- 
ported into the territory of that Member in such increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause or threaten serious injury to 
domestic producers in that Territory of like or directly competitive 
products, the Member shall be free, in respect of such product, and to 
the extent and for such time as may be necessary to prevent or remedy 
such injury, to suspend the obligation in whole or in part or to with- 
draw or modify the concession.’’ The following paragraph (which is 
not easy to interpret) seems to give Members a similar right to withdraw 
or revise changes made in tariff preferences if the beneficiaries, or former 
beneficiaries, of the preferences are injured and complain. 

This provision might, in a period of active competition, be a serious 
deterrent to any sustained reduction of tariff barriers. It is always 
risky to try to predict just how any intricately phrased provision of this 
kind in the tariff field will operate. What may be done with it depends 
so much on the ideas and desires of the authorities which apply it, and 
upon whether prevailing conditions of profit and employment are 
good or bad. 

It is hard to see how, in essence, this safeguard is different from the 
‘comparative cost of production’’ basis of tariff adjustment contained 
in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act; at any rate, it could become an equiv- 
alent in the hands of administrators who wished to make it so. Except 
in one important respect, a serious penalty would have to be paid were 
it used in this fashion; for if in application of this provision a country 
revokes a tariff reduction, other countries would be entitled to revoke 
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corresponding advantages which they had conferred. This will be a 
restraint. 

To give a complete list of the other clauses in the Charter which qual- 
ify or might qualify the general obligation to reduce tariffs and tariff 
preferences in one way or another, it would be necessary to cite whole 
pages of the text, and to enter into longer interpretations still. There- 
fore, I will call attention to only a few of wide breadth and uncertainty 
of meaning. 

One paragraph of Article 43 (General Exceptions to Chapter IV) 
provides that nothing in the Chapter shall be construed to prevent the 
adoption or enforcement by any Member of measures ‘‘relating to’’ the 
conservation of exhaustible natural resources if such measures are made 
effective in conjunction with restrictions on domestic production or con- 
sumption. Will this mean that any oil producing country that prac- 
tises conservation in any form is free to refuse to negotiate about its 
tariff on oil? That a food producing country, with a soil conservation 
program which regulates methods of production, may refuse in regard 
to its tariff on foods? 

Then there is Article 94 which provides that nothing in the Charter 
is to be construed (a) “‘to prevent any Member from taking any action 
which it considers necessary for the protection of its essential security 
interests ... (b) (iii) taken in time of war or other emergency in inter- 
national relations.’’ This provision, which is essential, reflects the fact 
that the effort to adopt an orderly basis for the growth of economic re- 
lations between countries is taking place at a time when it is necessary 
for the western world to keep itself well prepared to deal with the 
assault by the Soviet Union. 

These selections suffice to indicate that despite the declaration of gen- 
eral principle, the Charter itself leaves Members a great deal of freedom 
to decide how vigorously they will proceed to reduce tariffs and tariff 
preferences. But the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs is a good 
augury. 

Quantitative Restrictions 


Here, too, the Charter provides a broad platform of principles 
stretched over very broken ground. 

The Members agree (Article 20) not to institute or maintain quanti- 
tative restrictions (quotas, limiting licensing systems and the like) upon 
imports from or exports to any other Members. The full application of 
any such rule as this would revolutionize both the international trade 
situation and the internal economic arrangements of many countries. 
Never in peace time have there been as many quantitative controls over 
imports and exports as at present; and until these controls are relaxed, 
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trade is certain to remain smallish and irregular. An earlier attempt to 
secure an international agreement for concerted action in this field was 
the most crucial venture undertaken by the League of Nations. It was 
defeated by circumstances in Central Europe —a decisive lost battle in 
the fight to lessen the separation between nations. 

Thus the affirmation of principle contained in the Charter is greatly 
to be welcomed. But it is subject to many exceptions, specific and gen- 
eral. These seem to include the ordinary reasons now advanced to jus- 
tify the use of such restraints, except as a plain ‘‘ protective’’ device for 
established branches of production, 

Two of the exceptions of widest import may be cited. Members are 
permitted to restrict the quantity or value of their imports to the extent 
necessary to safeguard their external financial position and balance of 
payments. The use of this privilege is subject to a requirement of con- 
sultation with the ITO and to review two years after the Charter comes 
into effect. I am giving a rough summary of many long and involved 
parts of Article 21 which deals with this matter. Their ardent purpose 
is to preserve the right to use quantitative restrictions when, but only 
when and as long as there is a real necessity to do so, while arranging for 
joint examination of the necessity and consideration of alternatives. 

The subscription of many countries to the principle contained in the 
Charter depended upon this reserving provision. It was under the cir- 
cumstances of the day indispensable. Who knows how long it may re- 
main so? As long as the shortage of dollars is so great and wide-spread, 
many countries cannot greatly modify their restrictions. But will coun- 
tries remain in the easy habit of using them as the ‘‘primary’’ means of 
keeping their accounts in balance, or will they discard them as necessity 
permits and as other ways of maintaining balance become adequate? 

Various other parts of the Charter permit Members to use quantitative 
restrictions on other grounds. Thus Article 21 provides that ‘‘the Mem- 
bes recognize that, as a result of domestic policies directed to the fulfill- 
ment of a Member’s obligations under Article 3 relating to the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of full and productive employment and large and 
steadily growing demand or its obligations under Article 9 relating to 
the reconstruction or development of industrial and other economic 
resources and to the raising of standards of productivity, such a Member 
may experience a high level of demand for imports. Accordingly: (1) 

. no Member shall be required to withdraw or modify restrictions on 
the ground that a change in such policy would render unnecessary the 
restrictions which it is applying under this article. .. . (II) Any Mem- 
ber applying import restrictions under this article may determine the 
incidence of the restrictions on imports of definite products or classes of 
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products in such a way as to give priority to the importation of those 
products which are more essential in the light of such policies.’’ 

These clauses are in turn qualified by others wherein Members under- 
take, in substance, not to abuse this freedom, to employ their productive 
resources economically, and not to damage the interests of other Mem- 
bers needlessly. If they do they may be penalized by loss of some of the 
advantages under the Charter. 

The final outcome of all the conjoined parts seems to leave the subject 
mainly in the realm of future inclination and circumstance. All that 
may be said about them with certainty is that they should discourage 
the use of quantitive restrictions as a protective device under ordinary 
circumstances, or as a bargaining weapon, and encourage the use of other 
and less restrictive ways of maintaining balance. 

At Havana many countries, carried away by a vision of nurturing new 
and diversified branches of manufacture, heedless of cost or the size of 
markets, seem determined to cling to the right freely to use quantitative 
restrictions for this purpose. The nations of Latin America, the Middle 
East and Asia seem to think that they really cannot be nations unless 
they make within their own borders many of the things which the older 
industrial nations have in the past supplied. Manufactures and inde- 
pendence have become synonymous in their minds. To overcome the 
smallness of their domestic markets they are groping for various kinds 
of regional preferential arrangements or customs unions. They want to 
use quantitative restrictions as we used tariffs in the past; and besides, 
they wish to use them as a bargaining weapon. In the Geneva draft this 
wish was recognized to the extent of permitting Members to use quanti- 
tative restrictions for development purposes on condition that they obtain 
prior approval of the ITO. At Havana (where more ‘‘undeveloped’’ 
countries are present) greater freedom in this matter has been most 
strongly advocated. Thus, the Conference is faced with a most difficult 
decision: whether to accord such freedom at the risk of depriving the 
Charter of some of its significance, or whether to resist the urgent ad- 
vocacy at the risk of losing the future participation of some undeveloped 
countries in the ITO. 

The articles on quantitative restriction are followed by an equally 
intricate article (Number 22) on Nondiscriminatory Administration on 
Quantitative Restrictions. The American government during recent 
years has seemed to regard this as the central feature of its effort to 
maintain a multilateral movement of commerce and equality of oppor- 
tunity for American exports. Space permits only the most brief com- 
ments on the subject. 

The Charter states clearly and firmly the rule that any quantitative 
restrictions are to be so applied so as to distribute the trade in any 
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product between the Members as nearly as possible as it would have been 
in the absence of restrictions. This provision might prove to be an im- 
portant guardian of a system of world-wide rather than segmented trade, 

But —and again with the reason of necessity —the rule is much 
qualified. It is recognized (Article 23) that when a substantial and 
wide-spread disequilibrium prevails in international trade and pay- 
ments, some countries may be able to increase their trade if they can 
discriminate between sources of supply; ?. e., favor those sources of sup- 
ply to which they find it easy to make payment as compared with others, 
Denial of this possibility has caused many official discourses on the sub- 
ject to have the sound of abstract dogmatism. Sometimes it has even 
seemed to make the cost of joining in our program of commercial policy 
oppressive. In the Charter we have made the necessary compromise, 
while seeking to confine the right of discrimination to situations where 
it would produce plain benefit, and to bounds where it would not do ‘‘un- 
necessary damage’’. 

This article may be criticized in the United States as weakening our 
trade position and as an injurious concession to the unwillingness of 
other countries to do what is necessary to achieve a balance of their ex- 
ternal accounts. But such criticism would misjudge both necessity and 
consequence. The United States need not for many years ahead worry 
over small losses in export trade; and this provision may enable some 
countries the more quickly to get along without American aid. 


Economic Development 


On this point the Charter contains a group of platitudinous state- 
ments affirming the common interests of the Members in the productive 
use of the world’s human and material resources, increased trade and 
improved standards of living. Each Member is to take action within its 
territories to achieve these desirable ends, cooperating with others, and 
imposing no ‘‘unreasonable or unjustifiable impediments’’ to the effort, 
rights or interests of others. This is a rough reduction of the mastodon 
structure in the original text. 

Heed is taken of the tendency of countries bent on economic develop- 
ment to use measures which displace or restrict trade. The Charter seeks 
to regulate this latent conflict in a series of provisions which are s0 
counter-balanced, one against another, that the resultant impression is 
that they constitute suggestions rather than rules. 

The Charter recognizes (Article 13) the justice ‘‘in appropriate cir- 
cumstances’’ of the use of protective measures of a non-discriminatory 
kind to assist in the development of reconstruction of particular indus- 
tries and branches of agriculture — or in other words that the ‘‘infant 
industry’’ plea deserves sympathetic consideration. But at the same 
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time — it is impossible accurately to condense the refinements of right 
and procedure contained in Article 13—an effort has been made to 
assure that any measure in conflict with a Member’s obligations under 
Chapter IV (or under any accord negotiated under that Chapter) is 
clearly justified and as little damaging to trade as possible. Members 
will be required to defend their action to the ITO and injured parties, 
though the text seems to favor acceptance of their case if at all reason- 
able. 

Members can also propose new preferential arrangements between two 
or more countries on the ground that they are necessary for economic 
development. It was urged at Geneva that approval of any such measures 
should require a two-thirds affirmative vote rather than a simple major- 
ity, but final decision was postponed for the Havana Conference. 

These provisions, designed as a breakwater, are probably as conclusive 
as any that would be acceptable at the present time. But only time and 
tide will tell whether that breakwater is made of rubble or of stone. 


V. 


The foregoing portions of the Charter reveal the nature of the sub- 
stance of those sections directly concerned with trade and trade policies. 
They are the utmost that great stamina of purpose has been able to con- 
ceive in this present world of weakened, upset and selfish national states. 
Let me venture a few summary comments on the whole document. 

The effort was worth the making. The Charter records more clearly 
than ever before the recognition by national governments that any of 
their actions which affect trade in goods or capital is of consequence to 
all others. It is an essential first step — though a cautious and lurching 
one — toward bringing such actions within a system of reciprocal and 
joint obligation. 

The acceptance of the Charter will not of itself mean a quick or 
even an ultimate return to the system of relatively unrestrained trading 
that prevailed before 1914, for it recognizes the legitimacy of the use of 
protective measures for various narrowly conceived national purposes. 
Much consideration is granted to the view that different forms of enter- 
prise within a country must be protected against the impact of unregu- 
lated foreign competition. The allowed grounds for the employment of 
protective measures are broad, including its use a) for the encourage- 
ment of industrial development, b) for the maintenance of national 
programs for the support or stabilization of agriculture, ¢) as a selective 
measure in accord with national plans for full and stable employment, 
and d) for the correction of prevailing and, wide-spread dislocation in 
the balance of payments —a situation, it is to be hoped, of only a tem- 
porary nature. 
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The participating governments have avoided any obligation to make 
or accept disturbing internal adjustments in order to restore a vigorous 
and competitive international trading system. They retain the right to 
take measures important to the operation of their national programs — 
certainly while present troubles and dislocation last. 

The text is a triumph of definition of conflicting desires and ideas 
rather than a conclusive common accord. Yet the Charter, with its inner 
affirmation of joint responsibility, will assure much abler and more con- 
stant representation of the wish and ideal of international economic co. 
operation than in the recent past. 

Even if the Charter and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
become operative at once, they can have but little influence upon events 
in the near future. For its terms cannot, and could not, provide a quick 
or adequate correction for the great present dislocations. They will not 
quickly moderate the abnormal demands for dollar exchange, increase 
the supply of scarce goods, provide the means, the incentive and the 
security required to bring about a large increase in production. 

All that it is fair to expect of the ITO is that its efforts to clear the 
way for trade keep pace with (or should I say, set the pace for?) the 
course of recovery in production and correction of disequilibria; and 
thus make sure that as countries need restrictions less they will use them 
less. Also it may moderate the need and search for special advantage, 
and make it subject to rule. 

But even these results cannot be hoped for unless prompt and ade- 
quate action is taken to assist the countries of Europe and Asia. Unless 
the current crisis is met and overcome, the Charter may never be brought 
into effect, or would be without significance or influence. Enforced pro- 
grams of national self-sufficiency will be so strengthened, the sphere of 
government direction and control of economic life will be so extended, 
and the use of the barter system of international trade so firmly and 
extensively established, that the conceptions in the Charter which look 
towards a relatively free and world-wide trade will become merely dis- 
carded intellectual luggage of the past. 

The draftsmen at Geneva left several decisive questions for the Con- 
ference at Havana to settle. Two of them are going to be difficult: 
1) the distribution of voting power among the Members of the ITO, 
and 2) the rules whieh are to govern the trade relations between the 
Members of the ITO and those countries which do not become Members. 

On the second of these two matters the Preparatory Committee has 
transmitted to the Conference at Havana three alternative proposals 
without expressing any judgment on their merits. These (contained in 
Article 93) indicate a great span of difference in regard to the extent 
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to which Members would be constrained in their dealings with non- 
members. 

Alternative ‘‘A’’ would merely require that Members refrain from 
seeking preferential or exclusive advantages in their trade with non- 
members. It would entitle any Member, if a substantial part of its trade 
was with non-members, to suspend the application of any provisions of 
the Charter which were causing serious injury to its legitimate economic 
interests. In the exercise of this right, the Members would be pledged 
to consult with the ITO, and if adversely affected Members objected, 
and no adjustment could be arranged, the initiating Member could with- 
draw from the ITO. 

Inder Alternative ‘‘C’’ Members would have to be rigorously watch- 
ful in their relations with non-members. They would be obligated to 
avoid preferential arrangements with non-members which might subject 
any other Members to treatment by the non-member out of accord with 
the Charter. They would also be pledged not to enter into agreement 
with non-members which contractually entitle the latter to any of the 
benefits provided the Members under Chapter IV (Commercial Policy), 
or to extend tariff reductions effected under the Charter to non-members 
except with the concurrence of the ITO. 

It is not possible in this paper to enter into critical discussion of the 
subject. The way in which it is settled may well decide whether countries 
can simultaneously maintain satisfactory trade relations with both the 
United States and the USSR. Present signs are that the USSR will con- 
demn the Charter in much the same way and terms as it did the Marshall 
Plan —no matter what provision is written on this particular point. 
But it would be, I think, the part of wisdom to avoid any shadow of jus- 
tification for the view that the United States was using its bargaining 
power to isolate the USSR economically. If the Charter should divide 
the world into two mutually exclusive and hostile trading blocks, let it 
be wholly clear that it is only because the USSR would have it so, not 
because it was made genuinely impractical for any nation to join. 


Since writing this article, I have had the chance to observe closely the 
opening acts of the nations assembled in conference at Havana. Almost 
every one of them is trying to re-write important sections of the Geneva 
draft, in the service of its special necessities, ideas, wishes or prejudices. 
The number of suggested amendments runs into the hundreds. Most 
assertive of all seem to be the smaller countries which have little in- 
dustry and small variety of natural resources; they seem carried away 
by a hope of rapid development, executed by governments, using capital 
and technique to be freely provided by the United States. This hope is 
not carefully measured against possibilities and costs; it dreams of doing 
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in one decade things which, under the best of circumstances, would take 
several decades. The slow maturing benefits of trade attract them less 
at the present moment than the magic of investment, The situation 
shows how imperative it has become to arrive at some agreement which 
will regulate the carnival of confused national planning to which the 
post-war world has given itself over. 
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I. THE UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The second session of the General Assembly was held at Lake Suecess and 
Flushing Meadows, New York, from September 16 to November 29, 1947. Dur- 
ing the session 93 resolutions were adopted. 


Political and Security Questions 


Palestine : Seven months after the first special session of the General Assembly 
met to consider the question of Palestine, the problem was again before the As- 
sembly. Three agenda items dealt with the topic: 1) the original British proposal 
for discussion of the question, which had resulted in the convening of the special 
session, 2) the Report of the Special Committee on Palestine, established by that 
session, and 3) a proposal by Iraq and Saudi Arabia for termination of the man- 
date over Palestine and recognition of its independence as a unitary state. 

The five-volume report of the special committee,! submitted on September 3, 
1947, consisted of a summary of the origin and work of the committee, a discus- 
sion of the elements of the conflict in Palestine, together with suggested solutions, 
a series of recommendations for United Nations action, and a group of annexes 
which included written and oral testimony presented to the committee. Of the 
committee’s recommendations, eleven had been approved by the whole committee, 
and the twelfth by a substantial majority of its members. Two proposed schemes 
for future government of Palestine had also been worked out. 

The recommendations unanimously approved were as follows: 1) the mandate 
for Palestine should be terminated; 2) independence should be granted at the 
earliest practicable date; 3) there should be a short transition period before inde- 
pendence; 4) the United Nations should assume responsibility during the transi- 
tional period; 5) existing rights regarding holy places should be safeguarded, 
religious interests preserved, and a system to settle disputes of a religious char- 
acter evolved; 6) the General Assembly should undertake to solve by interna- 
tional arrangement the problem of Jewish displaced persons in an attempt to 
alleviate the Palestine problem; 7) the fundamental structure of the new state 
or states should be basically democratic, and should include specific guarantees 
on human rights and protection of minorities; 8) constitutional provision should 
be made for conduct of foreign relations in a peaceful manner; 9) the economic 
unity of Palestine was essential; 10) states which might claim capitulary rights 
in Palestine, in abeyance during the mandate, should be requested to renounce 
them; and 11) an appeal to the people of Palestine to end acts of violence should 
be made. The twelfth recommendation, stating that a solution for Palestine could 
not by any means be considered a solution of the Jewish problem in general, was 


1 Oficial Records of the Second Session of the General Assembly, Supplement No. 11. 
In five volumes. 
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accepted by all committee members except delegates of Guatemala and Uruguay, 
who reserved their position.” 

The first of the proposed schemes for government of Palestine was a plan for 
partition, with provisions for economic unity and constitutional guarantees, which 
was accepted by seven members of the committee — the delegates of Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay. This plan, 
which argued that partition was the only means by which the conflicting national 
aspirations of Arabs and Jews could find expression, would create, by September 
1, 1949, two independent states and an international regime for the city of 
Jerusalem. During the transitional period, the mandatory would continue as 
administering power under United Nations auspices, and constituent assemblies 
would be set up in the two states. A declaration to be made by each of the states 
to the United Nations would pledge it to respect existing agreements concerning 
holy places, preserve religious and minority rights, set up a plan for optional 
citizenship, and respect international conventions to which Palestine was a party. 
Simultaneously, a treaty regarding economic union, including a customs union, 
common currency, and joint administration of communications and land develop- 
ment, would be entered into by the two states, and a Joint Economic Board 
created, while 150,000 Jewish immigrants would be admitted into the proposed 
Jewish state. Application of the two states for membership in the United Nations 
would be given “sympathetic consideration”.® 

The second plan, a minority proposal accepted by the delegates of India, Iran, 
and Yugoslavia, suggested the creation of an independent federal state of Pales- 
time. Under this plan Arab and Jewish states, with local control over such 
matters as education, public health, local taxation, and enforcement of order 
would be established; over these states, however, would be imposed another gov- 
ernment, federal in character, which would contro] matters regarded as national 
instead of purely local in scope, such as defense, foreign relations, immigration, 
and communications. The governmental structure of this state would consist of a 
bicameral legislature, with one chamber chosen on the basis of proportional rep- 
resentation and a second composed of an equal number of Arabs and Jews, a head 
of state responsible to the legislature, and a system of federal courts. The state 
constitution would include specific guarantees on human rights and protection 
of religious interests, establish Arabic and Hebrew as official languages, and 
undertake to settle all international disputes in a peaceful manner. A single 
Palestinian nationality would be created, and a permanent international body 
to supervise and protect the holy places set up under United Nations aegis. 
Jerusalem, as capital of the federal state, would be divided into two municipali- 
ties, with joint administration of common services.‘ 

The report of the special committee, together with the two other items relating 
to Palestine, were referred by the General Assembly to an ad hoc Committee on 
the Palestinian Question, established because of the great pressure of work on the 
Assembly’s political and security committee. The committee invited the Arab 
Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency for Palestine to attend its sessions to 


2For the text of recommendations and 8 For the proposed plan, see the commit 
the committee’s comments which accompany tee report, op. cit., I, p. 48-60. 
them, see this issue, p. 172-9. 4 See ibid., p. 60-66. 
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supply information and assistance, and representatives of these two groups 
attended the committee’s meetings. 

Discussions in the ad hoc committee began with a statement by the British dele- 
gate (Creech-Jones) on September 26 that, while the United Kingdom would 
be “in the highest degree” reluctant to oppose the wishes of the General Assembly 
regarding the future of Palestine, it was not prepared to “impose by force of 
arms” a settlement not satisfactory to both Arabs and Jews of Palestine. In 
the absence of a settlement, the United Kingdom would be forced to plan for an 
early withdrawal of British forces and administration from Palestine.® Succeed- 
ing statements by the Arab Higher Committee and the Jewish Agency indicated 
complete opposition on the merits of the report of the Special Committee; the 
Arabs rejected its recommendations and called for the establishment of a demo- 
eratic Arab state which would protect the “legitimate” rights and interests of all 
minority groups, while the Jewish Agency indicated its readiness to accept the 
majority report, subject to further discussion of constitutional and territorial 
provisions.® 

There followed a series of meetings devoted to general discussion of the three 
agenda items, during which the United Kingdom emphasized that it would not 
accept responsibility for enforcement of recommendations “either alone or in a 
major role’. The Arab and Jewish representatives also confirmed their earlier 
statements. 

Following this general discussion, some seventeen draft proposals relating to 
the question were submitted and at the suggestion of the committee chairman, 
H. V. Evatt (Australia), the majority were referred to one of three bodies cre- 
ated by the committee: 1) a conciliation group which would try to bring the 
parties together, proposed by El Salvador, 2) a subcommittee to draw up a plan 
based on partition and the majority proposals of the Special Committee, sug- 
gested by the USA and Canada, and 3) a subcommittee to draw up a plan for a 
unitary state, as proposed by Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Syria.’ A proposal by the 
Soviet Union that matters of substance be decided first, and that only details be 
entrusted to a subsidiary group, was defeated by a 14-26 vote.8 Another pro- 
posal by Colombia that a special subeommittee be created to study draft resolu- 
tions relating to the problem of Jewish refugees and displaced persons was also 
voted down.” 

Subcommittee 1, working on a plan for partition, submitted a report which 
followed in general outline the majority plan of the special committee; it was 
assisted by representatives of Great Britain and the Jewish Agency, but since the 
Arab Higher Committee announced that it would assist only in establishing a 
unitary Palestine it did not participate in the work of the subcommittee.*® Seven 
working groups within the subcommittee considered such topies as citizenship, 
boundaries, economic union, administration of Jerusalem and the holy places, 
international obligations, and implementation of the proposed partition; of 


5 Document A/AC.14/SR.2. 


® Documents A/AC.14/SR.3 and SR.4. clude all members of the Security Council 
TDocument A/AC.14/SR.19. was also refused. Document A/516. 
8Ibid. A Soviet resolution asking that 9 Document A/AC.14/SR.20. 


the subcommittee working on partition in- 10 Document A/AC.14/34. 
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these the most important was the Working Group on Implementation consisting 
of the representatives of Canada (Pearson), Guatemala (Granados), the Soviet 
Union (Tsarapkin), and the United States (Johnson). Although both the USSR 
and the United States had previously announced their general support for the 
idea of partition, they held widely divergent views on details of the plan, par- 
ticularly in implementation. After several weeks of negotiation, however, a com- 
promise agreement was announced on November 10. This agreement, which pro- 
vided for termination of the mandate and withdrawal of British troops by May 1, 
1948, and for creation of two independent states by July 1, also established a 
commission of three to five members, to be appointed by the General Assembly 
but responsible to the Security Council, to implement the plan.™ 

Other important amendments to the report of the special committee included 
provision for reference of international disputes to the International Court of 
Justice, creation of a special Court of Claims to consider any financial disputes 
with Great Britain, strengthening of the Joint Economic Board, slight boundary 
changes including incorporation of sections of Jaffa into the Arab state as an 
enclave, and establishment of a special international regime under the Trustee- 
ship Council for the City of Jerusalem. These decisions followed a statement by 
the United Kingdom representative that withdrawal of troops was planned by 
August 1; the mandatory would maintain law and order in areas it occupied, 
but would not undertake to enforce a settlement against either Arabs or Jews, 
The British government, however, would not “take any action” contrary to any 
resolution approved by two-thirds of the General Assembly.” 

The report of subcommittee 2, which considered plans for a unitary Palestine, 
laid special stress on legal questions, refugee problems, and constitutional propos- 
als, special working groups being established to deal with each of these fields. 
The report pointed out that the report of the Special Committee on Palestine had 
failed to consider the legal status of such instruments as the Balfour declaration 
or the validity of the mandate provisions relating to it, and had ignored the ques- 
tion of whether or not inhabitants of Palestine had the right of self-deter- 
mination; it was suggested that these questions be referred to the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory opinion. The subcommittee also drafted a reso- 
lution on Jewish refugees and displaced persons, which stressed that Palestine 
had accepted a “disproportionately large” number of Jewish immigrants, and 
which called upon countries of origin to take back Jewish residents, and other 
countries to accept non-repatriable Jews, while also asking the creation of a spe- 
cial committee of the General Assembly to establish a quota scheme for reception 
of Jewish refugees in the territories of United Nations Members. A third sub- 
committee resolution recommended creation of a unitary government for Palestine 
along the lines of the plan previously proposed by the minority report of the 
Special Committee on Palestine.”* 

The reports of the two subcommittees were submitted to the full committee on 
November 19, Mr. Evatt reporting at the same time that the efforts of the concilia- 
tion group had not been successful.’* Following a statement by the British delegate 


11 Jbid. See also New York Times, Novem- 13 For the report of subcommittee 2, see 
ber 11, 1947, p. 1. document A/AC.14/32. 
12 Ibid. 14 Document A/AC.14/SR.23. 
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(Cadogan), in which it was again stressed that the United Kingdom intended to 
withdraw from Paiestine without assuming responsibility for the establishment of 
a new regime,’* the subcommittees again reexamined their plans of implementa- 
tion, and certain changes were made in the plan of partition.** When committee 
discussion was renewed, the Jewish Agency representative (Shertok) renewed 
previous offers of concessions regarding boundaries, to meet objections of several 
delegations. 

Following general discussion on the two reports, the three draft resolutions 
submitted by subcommittee 2 were voted upon, and all were turned down, the 
second being lost on a tie vote of 16 to 16 with 26 abstentions. The third resolu- 
tion, relating to constitution of a unitary Palestine, was rejected by a vote of 12 
to 29, with 14 abstentions.” 

The partition plan submitted by subcommittee 1 was then considered, follow- 
ing adoption of a series of amendments, the most important of which were a 
change in boundaries proposed by the United States in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Jewish Agency,** and a Swedish resolution designed to make more 
permanent the international regime for the city of Jerusalem. After rejection of 
a Pakistan proposal which would have left the determination of boundaries to a 
special commission appointed by the Security Council, the ad hoc committee ac- 
cepted the plan of partition by a vote of 25 to 13, with 17 abstentions.’® 

The resolution, with plan of partition, was considered by the General Assembly 
as a whole starting at its 124th meeting on November 26, 1947. Debate on the 
resolution followed the same lines as in the committee, with delegations from the 
Arab states expressing vigorous opposition to the partition plan and attacking it 
as unworkable. Following statements of position by most of the delegations, the 
French delegate (Parodi) on November 28, suggested a 24-hour postponement of 
the decision in the Assembly in a renewed attempt at conciliation; this plan, 
however, failed in its purpose, and discussion was renewed the next day. A 
Colombian proposal which suggested that the ad hoc Committee on the Palestine 
Question be reconstituted as an interim committee of the Assembly, to reconsider 
the whole question of the future of Palestine and report to the Assembly at a 
later date, was not voted upon, the Assembly’s President (Aranha) ruling it out 
of order; an Iranian proposal which also asked for reconsideration at a later date 
was similarly ruled out.”” Following a number of acid exchanges, during which 
the whole report of the ad hoc committee and its attempts at conciliation were 
sharply criticized, representatives of the United States (Johnson) and the USSR 
(Gromyko) reiterated previous statements of support for the plan of partition, 
and asked for an immediate vote. The President having ruled several other draft 
resolutions out of order, the proposal was brought to a vote; it was accepted by a 
vote of 33 to 13, with ten abstentions.” 

The delegates of Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, Iraq, Syria and Yemen then an- 
nounced that they did not consider their countries bound by the Assembly resolu- 
tion and stated that they would not take part in the creation of the supervisory 


15 Document A/AC.14/SR.25. 

16 Document A/AC.14/34/Add.2. 19 Document A/AC.14/SR.34. 
17 Document A/AC.14/SR.32. 20 Document A/P.V.128. 

188 Document A/AC.14/38. 21 Tbid. 
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commission. Mr. Aranha then proposed that Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Panama and the Philippines be designated as members of the commission, and his 
proposal was accepted without dissent. The Assembly also authorized the Secre- 
tary-General to withdraw $2,000,000 from the Working Capital Fund to under- 
write expenses in putting the plan into operation.” 


Interim Committee of the Assembly: The United States proposal for creation 
of an interim committee of the General Assembly to consider questions of peace 
and security * was referred by the Assembly to its political and security com- 
mittee. Discussed at a series of meetings beginning on October 14, 1947, the 
proposal aroused considerable debate; both vigorous support and vigorous 
opposition were expressed by a number of delegations, while a third group, which 
favored the resolution in principle, proposed a wide variety of amendments. 

At the suggestion of the Australian delegate (Hodgson) a subcommittee to 
examine the United States proposal was constituted, the committee accepting the 
suggestion of its chairman (Pearson), that Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Canada, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States be members. Czechoslovakia 
and the USSR, however, who had previously expressed opposition to the crea- 
tion of such an interim committee on the grounds that it infringed on the prerog- 
atives of the Security Council, refused to take part. At the suggestion of the 
chairman, seats on the subcommittee were left open for the two nations, but they 
continued their opposition. 

Accepting the United States proposal * as a basis for discussion, the subeom- 
mittee also considered amendments put forward by Argentina, the United King- 
dom and Canada, and a separate Bolivian proposal. The original proposal called 
for the creation of an interim committee, on which all Members of the United 
Nations would be represented, empowered 1) to consider any situations which 
came to its attention under Article 14 of the Charter and any questions referred 
by the Security Council to the General Assembly, 2) to consider general princi- 
ples of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and security, 3) to 
recommend, if necessary, the calling of a special session of the General Assembly, 
4) to conduct investigations and to appoint commissions of inquiry, 5) to report 
on the advisability of creating a permanent Assembly committee on peace and 
security, and 6) to perform any other functions assigned to it. The subcommittee 
stated specifically that the committee was not to consider any matter of which 
the Security Council was seized, recognizing the Council’s “primary responsibil- 
ity” in the maintenance of peace and security, and made committee consideration 
of topics suggested by the Security Council generally subject to a two-thirds 
vote; it also provided that commissions of inquiry appointed by it could function 
only with the consent of states whose territory was to be visited. 

The resolution as drafted by the subcommittee ** was approved by the com- 


22 For discussions on Palestine in the As- 


sembly see documents A/P.V.124 through 24 Documents A/C.1/213/Corr.1; A/C.1/- 
A/P.V./128. For the text of the plan of SR.78. 

partition of Palestine, see this issue, p. 25 As embodied in document A/C.1/196. 
179-93. 26 For the report of the subcommittee, se¢ 


23 Document A/BUR/85. document A/C.1/240, 
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mittee after considerable discussion, and adopted by the Assembly on November 
13 by a vote of 41 to 6 with six abstentions.”” Representatives of the USSR, 
Ukrainian SSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Byelorussian SSR and Yugoslavia con- 
tinued previous opposition and announced that they would refuse to take part in 
the committee activities. This declaration prompted representatives of Australia 
and the Philippines to state that this non-participation itself constituted a viola- 
tion of the Charter.” 

The first meeting of the interim committee was scheduled for January 5, 1948, 
at Lake Success. 


Korea: A second proposal made by the United States during the general debate, 
requesting consideration of the “problem of the independence of Korea”, was re- 
ferred to the political and security committee by the Assembly on September 23. 
The United States draft resolution on the problem, submitted on September 28,” 
noted the “urgent and rightful” claims of the Korean people to independence, 
as well as international agreements which called for this end, and proposed that 
the Assembly recommend 1) that the occupying powers hold elections in their 
zones not later than March 31, 1948, under United Nations observation, as the 
first step toward creation of a national Korean government, 2) that early with- 
drawal of occupying forces be arranged, and 3) that a temporary United Nations 
Commission on Korea be created. 

Following general discussion, the Soviet Union countered this proposal by in- 
troducing two draft resolutions, which asked participation of the Korean people 
in the discussion, and withdrawal of occupying troops from Korea by the begin- 
ning of 1948.°° After a complicated series of amendments to these proposals, a 
United States suggestion that a temporary commission be set up to facilitate 
Korean participation according to the first USSR proposal, was accepted, but 
the resolution as a whole voted down. The second Soviet resolution was also de- 
feated, as a consequence of which representatives of the USSR, Ukrainian SSR, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Byelorussian SSR and Czechoslovakia declared that they 
could not take part in the voting in the original United States proposal.” 

This proposal, as slightly revised by the United States, and amended by the 
Philippines to stress the necessity of avoiding unilateral action or intervention in 
Korea, was accepted by the committee. On November 13 the Assembly, by a vote 
of 43 to 0, with six abstentions, passed the resolution and created a temporary 
commission of nine members: Australia, Canada, China, El] Salvador, France, 
India, the Philippines, Syria and the Ukrainian SSR.** The Ukrainian SSR, 
however, stated that it would not participate. 

A Soviet proposal, again calling for withdrawal of occupation troops by the 
beginning of 1948, was rejected by the Assembly at the same meeting. 


Threats to the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece: A 
third United States proposal, relating to threats to the political independence and 


27A/P.V.111; for text of the resolution, 30 Documents A/C.1/229 and A/C.1/232. 
see this issue, p. 193-5. 31 Document A/C.1/S8R.94. 
28 Document A/454. 82 Document A/P.V.111. For text of the 


2 Document A/C.1/218, resolutions, see this issue, p. 196-8. 
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territorial integrity of Greece, was also considered by the Assembly. At their 
own request, Albania and Bulgaria, although not Members of the United Nations, 
appeared before the political and security committee to offer testimony and 
answer questions. 

The United States draft resolution, after noting the attempts of the Security 
Council to solve the Greek border dispute, stated that Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia had given support to guerrillas opposing the Greek Government and 
called on them to cease such aid and to cooperate with Greece in solving their dis- 
putes by peaceful means. It further recommended: 1) that diplomatic relations 
be renewed, 2) that a series of conventions for control of the frontier be drawn 
up, 3) that the four states cooperate in finding a peaceful solution to the prob- 
lems of the refugees of the area, 4) that the possibility of transfer of minorities 
be studied, and 5) that the Assembly create a special committee, to supervise and 
assist the four governments in carrying out these recommendations. 

Following general discussion, the USSR introduced a draft resolution which 1) 
blamed Greek authorities for Balkan border incidents, 2) stated that the Greek 
internal situation was the main cause of these disturbances, 3) stated that trouble 
arose because of foreign intervention in Greek affairs, 4) recommended removal 
of foreign troops from Greece, and 5) suggested the creation of a United Nations 
commission to supervise foreign economic aid to Greece.** Main committee dis- 
cussion revolved around these two proposals. 

Following rejection of an Egyptian proposal that a subcommittee be constituted 
to consider all proposals on the subject, the political and security committee pro- 
ceeded to a paragraph by paragraph vote on sections of the United States resolu- 
tion, resulting in approval of 10 paragraphs by votes varying from 34 to 0 with 
15 abstentions, to 40 votes to 6 with 8 abstentions.*° Following the vote, repre- 
sentatives of Byelorussian SSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ukrainian SSR, Yugo- 
slavia and the USSR announced their disapproval, and stated that they would 
not take part in elections for the proposed special committee.*® At succeeding 
meetings other paragraphs of the United States proposal, with slight amend- 
ments by France and Great Britain, were accepted; the resolution as a whole 
was adopted on October 11 by a vote of 36 to 6 with 10 abstentions. The original 
USSR resolution was rejected by the committee on October 13 by a vote of 40 to 6 
with 11 abstentions. 

Lengthy and bitter debate continued in the Assembly, where the resolution was 
passed on October 21 by a 40 to 6 vote, with 11 abstentions. Australia, Brazil, 
China, France, Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, the United Kingdom, 
USSR and the United States were elected to the special committee; Poland and 
the USSR, however, stated that they would not take part.* 


War Propaganda: A proposal dealing with “measures to be taken against 
propaganda and the inciters of a new war” was introduced in the Assembly by 
the Soviet Union. A USSR draft resolution condemned criminal propaganda 


838 Document A/C.1/91. For discussion of 
the question in the Security Council, see this 35 Document A/409. 
issue, p. 85-7. 36 Ibid. 

34 Document A/C.1/99. 87 Document A/P.V.100. 
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for a new war carried on by the United States, Turkey, and Greece, stated that it 
was a violation of the Charter, called on all nations to prohibit its circulation, and 
stressed the need for speedy implementation of General Assembly resolutions 
dealing with the reduction of armaments and control of atomic energy.® 

A number of amendments and a completely new draft resolution submitted 
jointly by Australia, Canada, and France, were considered in committee after 
general discussion. On October 27, after a Venezuelan proposal to refer the 
matter to a subcommittee had been rejected, the Soviet proposal, as amended by 
Poland, was rejected in a paragraph by paragraph vote; * the committee then 
considered the Australian-Canadian-French resolution, which merely condemned 
all forms of propaganda which encouraged any aggression or threat to the peace, 
and urged each government to “take appropriate steps within its constitutional 
limits” to promote propaganda leading toward friendly relations among nations. 
Following several minor amendments, the resolution was approved by the com- 
mittee on the same date, and was accepted unanimously by the General Assembly 
on November 3, 1947.*° It was directed that the resolution be communicated to 
the Conference on Freedom of Information. 


Relations with Spain: The question of relations with Franco Spain was again 
before the General Assembly, following a report by the Secretary-General on 
measures taken in accordance with the Assembly’s resolution at its first session. 

Discussions in the political and security committee centered around a Polish 
proposal that the Security Council should consider the Spanish question within a 
month and take adequate measures in conformity with Article 41 of the Charter, 
a suggestion by five Latin American states reaffirming the previous resolution and 
expressing confidence that the Security Council would act in the matter if neces- 
sary, and a draft resolution of Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands which 
also expressed confidence in the Security Council, while expressing regret that 
the General Assembly’s previous resolution had not been fully applied. Follow- 
ing consideration of these proposals, together with numerous amendments, by a 
subeommittee, the committee approved by a vote of 29 to 6, with 20 abstentions, a 
draft resolution which reaffirmed its resolution of December 12, 1946 and ex- 
pressed its confidence that the Security Council would act when “the situation 
in regard to Spain so requires”.** In Assembly discussion this second paragraph 
was approved by a vote of 36 to 5, with 12 abstentions. The first paragraph was 
deleted by the Assembly when it failed to receive the two-thirds vote necessary 
for adoption.*® 


Indians in South Africa: In accordance with a resolution passed at its first 
session, the General Assembly again considered the question of treatment of 
Indians in the Union of South Africa. Following submission of reports by the 
Union and by India “* on developments since the last Assembly session, the matter 


38 Document A/BUR/86. bly resolution see document A/64/Add.1. 
39 Document A/C.1/SR.86. 42 Document A/479. 
#0 Document A/P.V. 108. 43 Document A/P.V. 118. 


41 Document A/315. For the first Assem- 44 Documents A/373 and A/387. 
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was referred to the political and security committee and a number of draft reso- 
lutions introduced. 

Discussion centered around a resolution proposed by India, which 1) ex- 
pressed regret at the refusal of the Union government “to accept the implementa- 
tion of the resolution of the General Assembly ... as a basis of discussions 
with the Government of India,” 2) reaffirmed its previous resolution, and 3) 
called upon the two governments, together with Pakistan, to hold further discus- 
sions on the topic and to report later to the General Assembly.*° India stated 
that the situation had worsened during the past year, and that no common basis 
for discussions with South Africa could be found. The Union of South Africa 
stated that it continued to hold its previous position that the question was domes- 
tic in nature and hence outside the jurisdiction of the United Nations; the 
Indian Government had also continued unilaterally to impose economic sanctions. 
The Indian resolution, as amended by Mexico to delete reference to the failure of 
the Union of South Africa to implement the previous resolution, was accepted by 
the committee, which rejected several other proposals, including a joint Bel- 
gian-Brazilian-Danish suggestion that if the parties failed of agreement the 
matter be referred to the International Court of Justice. 

When the Assembly considered the question, a new resolution, making no refer- 
ence to the previous Assembly decision, and providing for possible recourse to 
the International Court, was introduced by the delegates of Belgium, Brazil, 
Cuba, Denmark, and Norway. This resolution was defeated by a vote of 24 to 29 
with 3 abstentions. 

The draft resolution submitted by the political and security committee received 
a vote of 31 to 19 in the Assembly, with six abstentions. Since this was less than 
the two-thirds vote required, no formal resolution on the topic was approved. 


Voting in the Security Council: Two agenda items concerning the use of the 
veto in the Security Council were submitted to the General Assembly: an Ar- 
gentinian proposal calling for convocation of a general conference of United 
Nations Members under Article 109 of the Charter to amend the privilege, and an 
Australian proposal concerning actual use of the veto in practice. In committee 
the Chinese delegation also made several proposals for procedural revision. 

Following discussion of these proposals, the United States submitted a resolu- 
tion providing 1) that the question of voting procedure by referred to the 
interim committee of the Assembly, for consultation with a committee of the 
Security Council, and 2) that the permanent members of the Security Council be 
invited to consult with each other concerning the problem. It was stated that a 
special ad hoc committee might be substituted for the interim committee, in which 
six delegations had refused to participate.* 

Despite vigorous opposition from the six eastern European nations, the United 
States proposal was adopted by the committee, and accepted by the General As- 
sembly on November 21 by a vote of 38 to 6, with eleven abstentions.** The Ar- 


47 Document A/501. 
48 Document A/P.V. 123. 


45 Document A/C. 1/214/ Rev. 1. 
46 Document A/P.V. 119. 
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gentinian and Chinese proposals were also referred to the interim committee for 
study. 


Report of the Security Council: The report of the Security Council, covering 
the period from July 16, 1946 to July 15, 1947, was submitted to the Assembly. 
In a resolution on November 21 the Assembly took note of the report.*® 


Elections to the Security Council: Balloting in the General Assembly to elect 
three new members to the Security Council was begun on September 30, 1947. 
Argentina and Canada were elected to fill two of the three seats vacated by Aus- 
tralia, Brazil and Poland, but five more ballots failed to show agreement on the 
third vacancy for which the Ukraine and India were candidates.” The balloting 
was continued on October 1 and again on October 20 when a vote of 29 for the 
Ukraine and 24 for India did not give either candidate the required two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. Two additional ballots on that day failed 
to break the deadlock. With the withdrawal of India’s candidature a final ballot- 
ing on November 13, 1947, gave the Ukraine the 35 votes necessary to elect that 
country to the last vacancy on the Council.™ 


Peace Treaty with Italy: An item concerning revision of the peace treaty with 
Italy was submitted to the General Assembly by Argentina. On November 19, 
1947, however, Argentina withdrew its proposal and no action was taken by the 
Assembly.*” 


Admission of New Members: Acting on the recommendation of the Security 
Council, the General Assembly on September 30 voted to admit Yemen and 
Pakistan to the United Nations." The vote for Yemen was unanimous, while the 
vote on Pakistan was 53 to 1. The delegate from Afghanistan later withdrew this 
negative vote, in view of the progress made on Afghanistan-Pakistan boundary 
negotiations. The instruments of adherence were signed immediately by the two 
nations and they took part in the second Assembly session. 

Subsequent discussion by the Assembly on the Security Council report on ad- 
missions, and on a second Council report on the topic submitted on November 4,™ 
disclosed considerable dissatisfaction with the failure of the Security Council to 
approve admission of a number of states. A number of resolutions, which vari- 
ously called upon the Security Council to reconsider certain groups of applica- 
tions, or requested an advisory opinion from the International Court on inter- 
pretation of Article 4 of the Charter,” were submitted. 

The political and security committee eventually adopted a series of eight reso- 
lutions on membership. It recommended that the applications for membership 
of Eire, Portugal, Finland, Austria, Transjordan and Italy be reexamined by the 
Security Council; those of Transjordan and Italy were to be considered and 


48 A/P.V. 122. 54 Documents A/350 and A/406. For dis- 
50 Document A/P.V.93. cussions in the Security Council, see this 
51 Document A/P.V.109. issue, p. 90-5. 

52 Document A/500. 55 For listing of the various resolutions, 


58 Document A/P.V.92. see document A/471. 
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reported on during the period of the Assembly session. The committee also asked 
the permanent members of the Security Council to consult “with a view to reach- 
ing agreement on the admission to membership of the applicants which have not 
been recommended hitherto’, and requested the International Court of Justice for 
an advisory opinion on the question of whether or not a Member of the United 
Nations could make its consent to admission of another state dependent on condi- 
tions not provided for in Article 4 of the Charter. Specifically, it requested an 
opinion as to whether admission of one state might be made conditional on admis- 
sion of any others. 

On November 17, the Assembly accepted the eight resolutions submitted by the 
committee, over vigorous opposition of the Soviet bloe.°’ The Security Council 
reconsidered the applications of Transjordan and Italy on November 22, but 
without any change in its position.® 

Further action was taken by the General Assembly on November 21, when it 
accepted without objection four new rules of procedure relating to admissions.” 


Economic and Financial Questions 


Report of the Economic and Social Council: ® General debate on the report of 
the Economie and Social Council took place in several of the committees of the 
General Assembly.“ In the course of an over-all review of the achievements of 
the Council by the economie and financial committee, the opinion was expressed 
that the Council had made commendable progress in organizational matters, al- 
though various delegates felt that little had been accomplished toward the solution 
of major substantive problems in the economic and social fields. Several major 
points of discussion were raised by the Council’s report: 1) the establishment of 
a priority system to govern the work undertaken by ECOSOC, 2) coordination 
between the Council and its subordinate organs and the specialized agencies, 3) 
world-wide surveys of economic conditions and trends, 4) the question of recon- 
struction of devastated areas as opposed to the development of economically back- 
ward regions, 5) the establishment of additional regional economic commissions, 
and 6) the general problem of European reconstruction. 

In the course of the discussion in the economic and financial committee on the 
problems of European reconstruction, a Polish resolution was introduced dealing 
with the roles of the United Nations Economic Commission for Europe and of 
the Committee of European Economie Cooperation.® In addition to supporting an 
Australian proposal for surveys of world economic conditions “ the proposal sug- 
gested a virtual boycott of machinery established outside the United Nations and 
recommended reports to ECOSOC and to the Assembly on measures taken by 
Members to implement the recommendations of these two organs. The committee 
accepted a United States amendment deleting reference to the use of United 


56 For text of the resolution, see ibid. see this issue, p. 99-109. 

57 Document A/P.V. 118. 61 See Documents A/C.2/SR.33 to A/C.2/- 
58 Document A/515. SR.41; A/C.3/SR.49 to A/C.3/SR.82. 

59 Documents A/502 and A/P.V. 122. 62 Document A/C.2/108. 

60 For a review of the work of ECOSOC, 63 Document A/C.2/107. 
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Nations machinery and rejected that part of the resolution relating to the estab- 
lishment of machinery outside the United Nations. The resolution, as amended, 
was approved by the committee “ and adopted by the General Assembly without 
discussion on October 31, 1947.° 

Chapter III of the Council’s report, dealing with social aspects of its work, 
was referred by the General Assembly to the social, humanitarian and cultural 
committee for consideration.” 


Elections to the Economic and Social Council: Six members of ESOSOC were 
elected by the General Assembly on October 1, 1947. Brazil, the United Kingdom, 
Denmark and the Soviet Union were chosen on the first ballot; and Australia was 
designated as a result of the second ballot. The third ballot failed to give the 
required two-thirds majority to either Poland or Iran; however, the fourth ballot 
elected Poland with 39 votes to Iran’s 18. The United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union were reelected to the Council, while Cuba, Czechoslovakia, India and Nor- 
way were replaced by the four new members.® 


Surveys of World Economic Conditions: Resolutions introduced by the repre- 
sentatives of Australia (Evatt) and of Poland (Lange) called for surveys of 
world economic conditions. A substitute resolution later submitted jointly by the 
two nations recommended 1) that such surveys be considered annually by the 
Council and at such other intervals as it considered necessary, 2) that this con- 
sideration include the major dislocations of needs and supplies in the world 
economy, and 3) that ECOSOC recommend appropriate measures to be taken 
by the General Assembly, the Member governments and the specialized agencies 
concerned.* Minor amendments proposed by the Soviet representative (Arutiun- 
ian) were rejected by the committee which then approved the resolution.”” The 
resolution was adopted without discussion by the General Assembly on Oc- 
tober 31, 1947.7 


Regional Economic Commissions: Two attempts by the Soviet Union to include 
the Middle Eastern states in the membership of the Economie Commission for 
Asia and the Far East ** were defeated in the economic and financial committee 
by an Egyptian resolution which called upon the Economic and Social Council 
to consider the establishment of an Economic Commission for the Middle East.” 
The resolution was approved by the General Assembly on October 31, 1947." 


Relief Needs After the Termination of UNRRA: After some discussion which 
touched upon such points as the inefficiency of unilateral relief programs and the 


use of relief measures as political weapons, the economic and financial commit- 


6% Document A/C.2/SR.43. 


8 Document A/P.V.102. 70 Document A/C.2/SR.43. 

66 Document A/382, p. 45. 71 Document A/P.V.102. 

67 For consideration of these items of the 72 Documents A/C.2/113/Rev. 1 und A/C.- 
ECOSOC report, see this issue, p. 66-71. 2/117. 

68 Document A/P.V.94. 73 Document A/C.2/118. 


689 Document A/C.2/116. 74 Document A/P.V.108. 
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tee rejected a proposal by Yugoslavia reprimanding Member states for their 
failure to implement effectively the resolutions of the General Assembly and of 
ECOSOC on furnishing post-UNRRA relief.” No recommendation was made 
to the General Assembly.” 


Other Economic and Financial Questions: Admission of both Italy and Aus- 
tria to the International Civil Aviation Organization was recommended by the 
economi¢ and financial committee. The Assembly approved the resolution con- 
cerning Italy on October 31, 1947 ™ and that relating to Austria on November 1, 
1947,"* 

A proposal submitted by Argentina” to increase the membership of the 
Economic and Social Council to twenty-four was, in the course of committee 
discussion, withdrawn. It was recommended that no further action on the ques- 
tion be taken by the General Assembly.*° 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Questions 


Trade Union Rights: As a result of action taken by ECOSOC on the mat- 
ter of trade union rights during its fourth and fifth sessions, and in cooperation 
with the ILO, a resolution pertaining to this matter was considered by the Assem- 
bly. The compromise resolution approved in committee declared the inalienable 
right of trade union freedom of association and other safeguards necessary to the 
improvement of living standards of workers; it endorsed the principles pro- 
claimed by the International Labor Conference as well as those mentioned in 
ILO’s constitution and the Declaration of Philadelphia. The resolution also ap- 
proved action taken on this subject by ECOSOC; it transmitted ILO’s report on 
freedom of association to the Commission of Human Rights to be considered in 
relation with the International Bill of Human Rights; and recommended that 
ILO in cooperation with the United Nations should continue the study of the 
principles and the manner in which these were to be applied in practice.” 

In the Assembly discussion which followed the introduction of the resolution, 
the representative of Czechoslovakia (Mrs. Sekaninova) submitted an amend- 
ment which recommended that ECOSOC take a final decision on trade union 
rights after considering the request for special status of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, presented in its letter of February 26, 1947 to the Secretary- 
General.** The representatives of Poland (Lange) and of the USSR (Zorin) gave 
strong support to the amendment on the grounds that the WFTU was the only 
international organization of workers in existence, while the ILO was an organ- 
ization in which workers comprised only one of the three groups represented.” 
At its 117th meeting the Assembly rejected the Czechoslovakian amendment by 
42 votes to 6 with 4 abstentions. An Argentine amendment enumerating rights 
included in the ILO Declaration of Philadelphia of 1944 was accepted after it 


7 Document A/C.2/121. 80 Document A/448. 

76 Document A/450. 81 Document A/444. 

77 Document A/P.V.103. 82 Document A/374, Annex I. 

78 Document A/P.V.104. 88 For Assembly discussion, see document 


79 Document A/354. A/P.V.116. 
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had been amended by a United Kingdom proposal which provided that such a 
listing was to be placed in an annex to the resolution. At the same meeting the 
Assembly approved the resolvtion as amended by 45 votes to 6 with 2 absten- 
tions.“ 


Immigration: Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon first submitted an agenda item dealing 
with prevention of immigration likely to disturb friendly relations among nations. 
Several draft resolutions were combined and the approved resolution embodied 
the following points: 1) Member states were invited to implement the Assembly’s 
1946 resolution on persecution and discrimination; 2) it was recognized that one 
of the principles of IRO was to take special care in resettlement of non-repatri- 
able refugees either in countries contiguous to their countries of origin or in nor- 
self-governing territories, and to consider any evidence of apprehension and 
concern; 3) the Assembly reaffirmed its position that the main task regarding 
displaced persons was to encourage early return to countries of origin; 4) Mem- 
ber states were requested not to give aid and protection to individuals or organ- 
izations engaged in encouraging or operating illegal immigration; 5) recom- 
mendations were made to Member states urging adoption of measures for the 
early return of repatriables to their own countries, submission of information to 
the Secretary-General concerning the results of consideration that had been given 
to receiving a share of non-repatriables, and cooperation with other countries in 
developing plans for repatriation and resettlement. The resolution further re- 
quested the Secretary-General to submit, after consultation with IRO’s Director- 
General or the Executive Secretary of the IRO Preparatory Commission, a re- 
port on the progress of repatriation, resettlement and immigration for considera- 
tion by ECOSOC at its seventh session. On November 17, the resolution was 
adopted by the Assembly by 49 votes to 0 with 4 abstentions. 


Traffic in Women and Children: On September 23 the Assembly referred to its 
social committee the question of transfer to the United Nations of functions and 
powers formerly exercised by the League of Nations in respect to traffic in women 
and children, traffic in women of full age and traffic in obscene publications. As a 
basis for discussion the committee had before it a draft resolution, two draft 
protocols and annexes prepared by ECOSOC. Of three amendments submitted 
by the USSR, the third concerning the deletion of colonial application clauses 
was adopted by the committee, which then adopted the draft protocols and an- 
nexes subject to this amendment and submitted for Assembly approval a draft 
resolution approving the protocols and urging all states which were parties to 
the convention to sign without delay. Pending entry into force, it was recom- 
mended that parties to the conventions give effect to their provisions. Both 
ECOSOC and the Secretary-General were authorized to suspend action under the 
protocols and conventions with respect to Spain as long as the Franco govern- 
ment remained in power. 

In Assembly discussion of the report, the delegate of the United Kingdom 


§% Document A/P.V.117. 86 For report of the committee, see docu- 
8 Document A/372. ment A/412. 
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(Shaweross) objected to the deletion of the colonial application clauses which 
were contained in existing conventions, and called attention to the United King- 
dom amendment to the report. The representative of the United States (Mrs. 
Roosevelt) supported the British amendment as to reinstatement of the deleted 
clauses on the grounds that such clauses represented traditional treaty procedure 
and constitutional practice. It was agreed that although the disputed point had 
no effect on the practical application of these conventions, it might involve a 
question of precedent with respect to colonial territories. When the amendment 
was brought to a vote it was rejected by 23 votes to 22 with 10 abstentions, two 
delegations being absent. On October 20, the report of the committee was adopted 


without a dissenting vote.** 


False or Distorted Reports: Following discussion of an agenda item submitted 
by the delegation of Yugoslavia, regarding the prevention of the dissemination 
of slanderous statements which were harmful to relations between states, the 
Assembly’s social committee recommended a resolution which encouraged meas- 
ures to combat, “within the limits of constitutional procedures”, publication of 
false reports which might injure friendly relations between states, and invited 
Member states to submit reports on this subject to the Conference on Freedom of 
Information. The resolution further recommended that the Conference study the 
measures taken in this connection by the various states.** At the 115th plenary 
meeting of the Assembly the resolution was discussed and, at the suggestion of 
the representative of China (Chang), the heading “slanderous information” was 
deleted and replaced by the phrase “false or distorted reports”. The resolution 
was then unanimously adopted on November 15, 1947.°* 


Conference on Freedom of Information: A draft resolution attempting to de- 
fine freedom of information which was submitted by the USSR was rejected by 
33 to 7 votes with 11 abstentions, and a resolution on the same topic proposed by 
India was adopted. The resolution noted the provisional agenda of the proposed 
Conference on Freedom of Information and invited ECOSOC to give attention 
to the debates on this issue in the social committee.” 


Regional Conferences: A resolution taking note of the report of ECOSOC and 
recommending that whenever regional conferences were held by Member states in 
which social, humanitarian or cultural questions were concerned, any conclusions 
or studies made were to be communicated to the Council “with a view to promot- 
ing comprehensive and universal solutions” to social problems,” was passed by 


the Assembly. 


Exchange of Workers: A resolution submitted by France, dealing with ex- 
change of workers, was accepted with amendments by the Assembly. By this 


87 Documents A/P.V.96 and A/P.V.97. 


88 Document A/445. 90 Document A/456. 


89 Document A/P.V.115, p. 56. 91 Ibid. 
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resolution Member states were urged to arrange among themselves for the ex- 
change of workers, not only to enable them to improve their professional knowl- 
edge, but also to allow them the opportunity to study problems of workers in 
other countries. It noted that the proper method of achieving international under- 
standing and cooperation was through an increase in contacts between the vari- 
ous elements of the populations in all countries.* 


Control of Narcotic Drugs: A draft resolution proposed by Chile on the 
ratification of the protocol concerning the control of narcotic drugs was adopted 
by the Assembly.** Under the terms of the resolution the Assembly endorsed 
ECOSOC’s invitation to those states parties to international agreements, conven- 
tions and protocols on narcotic drugs to become parties to the new protocol of 
December 11, 1946, which provided for transfer to the United Nations of powers 
and functions relating to narcotic drug control formerly exercised by the League 
of Nations. The resolution urged states which had already signed the protocol 
to deposit instruments of acceptance at an early date so that amendments to 
previous agreements, conventions and protocols might enter into force by the 
end of 1947. 


Coca Leaves: A Peruvian resolution concerning the chewing of coca leaves was 
also considered.** Embodied in this resolution was an invitation by the Assem- 
bly to ECOSOC to consider a proposal for sending a committee of experts to 
study the effects of chewing coca leaves on the inhabitants of the Andean region. 
The Assembly approved the resolution on November 17. 


Education on the United Nations: A draft resolution which dealt with the 
teaching of the purposes and principles of the United Nations in the schools of 
Member states,” submitted to the Assembly by its social committee, contained 
recommendations that: 1) Member governments take measures for encouraging 
education on the United Nations; 2) purposes and principles, structural back- 
ground and activities of the Organization be taught in schools and institutions of 
higher learning; 3) knowledge and understanding of the United Nations be 
stressed in order to secure popular support of its work; and 4) UNESCO, with 
the Secretary-General’s cooperation, assist Members at their request in imple- 
menting this program and report to ECOSOC. 

During Assembly discussion the resolution was amended by adding a last para- 
graph of a Cuban amendment to the existing resolution, with the result that 
Members were requested to inform the Secretary-General of measures taken to 
implement the recommendation, and the Secretary-General was instructed to 
submit this information in a report, to be prepared in consultation with UNESCO, 
to ECOSOC. On November 17 the amended resolution was adopted.” 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: A committee resolution which ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the work already accomplished by the Fund, which 


92 bid. See also document A/C.3/SR.61. 
88 Document A/C.3/161. % Document A/468. 
% Document A/C.3/160. 96 Document A/P.V.117. 
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stressed the need for supplying it with the necessary funds and which recom- 
mended that peoples of all countries cooperate toward the success of this appeal 
for children was adopted by acclamation on November 20 by the Assembly.*’ 


Relations with Specialized Agencies 


Agreements with Specialized Agencies: Agreements bringing five international 
agencies into relationship with the United Nations were approved by the General 
Assembly on November 15. Agreements with the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Telecommunications Union, the Universal Postal Union, and 
the World Health Organization followed in general outline the specialized 
agency agreements approved by the Assembly at its first session. In the agree- 
ment with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, however, 
a new clause was added which specifically enjoined the United Nations, in view 
of its status as a political organization, from making recommendations to the 
Bank with regard to its loans.” 


Coordination of Work Programs of Specialized Agencies: General discussion 
of the report of the Economie and Social Council prompted the submission to 
the Assembly of various proposals dealing with the subject of relations with the 
specialized agencies and the coordination of their programs with the United 
Nations. Discussion centered around the following major points: 1) actions of 
states members of specialized agencies, 2) coordination of the responsibilities of 
ECOSOC, 3) formation of standard texts of draft agreements between the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, 4) general coordination of work programs, 
and 5) budgetary consolidation and coordination. A resolution approved in com- 
mittee requested 1) that Member states coordinate on a national level the policies 
of their delegations to the United Nations and the different specialized agencies; 
2) that ECOSOC continue its activities toward the coordination of work pro- 
grams of the specialized agencies, with regard for the relative priority of some 
projects; 3) that the specialized agencies present to ECOSOC each year a report 
on past activities and an outline of operations for the next year, and transmit to 
the Seeretary-General their budgets or budgetary estimates at least one year in 
advance; 4) that the Secretary-General report to ECOSOC on coordination of 
budgetary matters and promote the development of similar administrative and 
financial practices in the United Nations and the specialized agencies. The 
resolution was adopted by the Assembly on November 20.” 


Privileges and Immunities of Specialized Agencies: Three resolutions pertain- 
ting to coordination of privileges and immunities of the specialized agencies were 
approved by the Assembly on November 21, 1947.’ In addition to containing the 
text of the General Convention of Privileges and Immunities for the acceptance 
the specialized agencies and the accession of all Members of the United Nations 


97 Document A/P.V.119. For the report see this issue, p. 198-201. 
of the committee, see Document A/419. 99 Documents A/497 and A/P.V.121. 
98 For text of the UN-Bank agreement, 100 Document A/P.V.123. 
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and of the specialized agencies, the resolutions recommended that all future agree- 
ments with such agencies include this convention and that, until the convention 
became operative, the Members of the United Nations accord to the specialized 
agencies the benefits of its provisions.*™ 


Transfer to WHO of Certain Assets: On November 3, the Assembly’s social 
committee unanimously approved the terms of a resolution submitted by ECOSOC 
regarding transfer of functions, activities and assets of the League of Nations 
in the field of international health and hygiene to WHO, and recommended the 
adoption of the resolution by the Assembly. The report and resolution of the 
committee were adopted by the Assembly without further discussion.” 


Entry into Force of the Constitution of WHO: On November 17 the Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted a resolution submitted by the United Kingdom con- 
cerning the ratification of the Constitution of WHO. As finally formulated the 
resolution recommended that all Member states which had not done so accept the 
Constitution at the earliest possible time. The Secretary-General was authorized 
to transmit this recommendation to all states, Members and non-members of the 
United Nations, which had sent representatives to the International Health Con- 
ference in 1946. 


Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Report of the Trusteeship Council: The report of the Trusteeship Council * 
was referred by the Assembly to the trusteeship committee, which examined it 
section by section and recommended approval of a resolution which 1) took note 
of the report of the Trusteeship Council, and 2) resolved that all comments made 
by members during the discussion be transmitted to the Trusteeship Council for 
consideration in future work.** Comments had centered around questions relat- 
ing to cooperation between the Trusteeship Council and the Commission on the 
Status of Women, rules of procedure of the Council, immigration, racial dis- 
crimination and information to be given by administering authorities. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Assembly at its 104th meeting on November 1. 


Trusteeship Agreement for Nauru: On October 2, the trusteeship committee of 
the Assembly began its examination of the proposed trusteeship agreement for 
the mandated territory of Nauru, submitted by the governments of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom.*” Detailed consideration was referred 
to a 12-member subcommittee which, on October 16, approved the draft agree- 
ment as a whole with a revised wording of Article 7. Under terms of the agree- 
ment as referred by the committee to the Assembly, Australia was to administer 


101 Document A/503. 103 Document A/312. 

1022 Document A/P.V.117. For provisions 104 For committee report, see document 
of the ECOSOC resolution, see this issue, A/421. 
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the trust territory on behalf of New Zealand, the United Kingdom and itself, 
continuing the former mandate arrangement. During Assembly discussion of the 
agreement objections were raised by the representative of the USSR (Stein), 
who stated that it failed to fulfill Charter provisions, since the agreement had not 
determined which states were “directly concerned” and agreement of the Security 
Council had not been obtained for taking military measures. The Australian 
representative (Evatt) answered these charges by replying that states “directly 
concerned” were the previous mandatories (Australia, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom) and that the agreement of the Security Council was not neces- 
sary since Nauru was not a strategic area. On November 1 the agreement was 
adopted in the Assembly by 46 votes to 6 with one abstention.” 


South West Africa: Although the General Assembly on December 14, 1946 had 
adopted a resolution which expressed its unwillingness to approve the incorpora- 
tion of South West Africa into the Union of South Africa, and had recommended 
that the territory be placed under the international trusteeship system, the repre- 
sentative of the Union of South Africa, on September 25, 1947, stated that while 
it did not intend to proceed with the incorporation of South West Africa, it con- 
sidered itself under no legal obligation to propose a trusteeship agreement for 
that territory. The majority of inhabitants of South West Africa favored in- 
corporation, and the Union intended to maintain the status quo and to transmit 
to the United Nations an annual report on the administration of that territory. 
After a considerable debate in the trusteeship committee,*” a resolution was 
approved which recommended that the General Assembly 1) take note of the 
decision of the Government of the Union of South Africa not to proceed with 
the incorporation of South West Africa, 2) maintain its recommendation that 
South West Africa be placed under the trusteeship system, 3) urge the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to propose a trusteeship agreement for that 
territory, and 4) authorize the Trusteeship Council to examine the report on South 
West Africa submitted by the Union of South Africa and to submit its observa- 
tions to the Assembly. The Assembly itself amended this resolution by expressing 
the “hope” that the Union Government “may find it possible to submit the agree- 
ment”. In addition, the Assembly deleted a paragraph which stated that it was 
the “clear intention” of the Charter that all territories previously held under 
mandate should be brought under the trusteeship system until granted self- 
government or independence. The resolution was then adopted by 41 votes to 


10 with 4 abstentions.?™ 


Non-Self-Governing Territories: After lengthy discussion in the trusteeship 
committee * on the policy to be followed with respect to non-self-governing terri- 
tories, a draft resolution was drawn up which expressed the hope that Members of 
the United Nations responsible for the administration of non-self-governing 
territories would propose trusteeship agreements for all or some of these terri- 
tories. This resolution met with sharp criticism by representatives of the colonial 


106 Document A/P.V. 104. 108 Document A/P.V. 105. 
107 Document A/422. 


109 Document A/423. 
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powers, who charged that it was an attempt to rewrite the Charter and that it 
implied lack of confidence in the present administration of non-self-governing 
territories. The resolution was defeated in the Assembly on November 1 by a tie 
vote of 24 to 24 with 1 abstention.’° 

On September 23 the Assembly referred to the trusteeship committee an item in 
two parts: 1) the summary and analysis by the Secretary-General of information 
transmitted under Article 73(e) of the Charter; and 2) the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Transmission of Information on Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
Shortly thereafter, the trusteeship committee, in the light of the report of the 
ad hoc committee, submitted five resolutions to the Assembly." 

The first resolution invited Members transmitting information under Article 
73(e) to undertake “all necessary steps to render the information as complete and 
up to date as possible, in order to facilitate the completion of the Secretary- 
General’s summaries and analyses for the information”, and recommended the 
use of a standard form for the guidance of Members in the preparation of infor- 
mation. On November 3 the resolution was adopted by the Assembly.™"” 

The second resolution dealt with the use of supplemental information by the 
Seeretary-General in analyzing information from non-self-governing territories. 
The ad hoc committee had authorized the use of comparisons between conditions 
in such territories and in any autonomous countries, while the fourth committee 
had substituted a text authorizing comparisons between non-self-governing terri- 
tories and their metropolitan powers. An amendment was passed by the Assembly 
so as to reinstate the text of the ad hoc committee. On November 3 the resolution 
as amended, was adopted by 44 votes to 0 with no abstentions.™* 

The third resolution concerned transmission of “political” information from 
territories. The ad hoc committee had considered voluntary transmission of 
information on the development of political institutions in dependent territories 
to be in conformity with the Charter, to be noted and encouraged. The resolution, 
as amended in the trusteeship committee, obligated the administering powers under 
Article 73(b) to develop self-government, and to transmit information on the 
results of participation of local populations in local administration. During 
Assembly discussion, administering powers objected to this amended form on 
the grounds that it constituted a violation of the Charter and an invasion of 
sovereign rights. After rejection of the fourth committee’s resolution, the As- 
sembly approved by 44 votes to 2 with 5 abstentions the version as originally 
passed by the ad hoc committee.** 

The fourth draft resolution, which called for continued cooperation with the 
specialized agencies to enable the Secretary-General to fulfill the funetions de- 
rived from Article 73(e) of the Charter, was adopted, without objections, on 
November 3.’ A fifth resolution, creating a permanent Special Committee to 
continue work of the ad hoc committee, and to provide the machinery to deal with 
information transmitted under Article 73(e), was also suggested; the trusteeship 
committee amended this resolution in such a way that the Assembly, and not the 


110 Document A/P.V. 106. 112 Document A/P.V. 108. 
111 Document A/424. For Assembly discus- 118 Jbid. 
Sion of these resolutions, see documents 114 Jbid., p. 72. 
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trusteeship committee, was to create the Special Committee, with more general 
terms of reference. After objections were raised in the Assembly on the grounds 
that it would set up a body similar to the Trusteeship Council and that it went 
beyond the scope of the Charter, the Assembly adopted the original resolution as 
approved by the ad hoc committee, by 49 votes to 9 with 4 abstentions.*** 

Pursuant to the decision of the General Assembly regarding a Special Com- 
mittee, the fourth committee on November 6 elected the following members: 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, India, Nicaragua, Sweden and the USSR. These 
representatives were in addition to those to be designated by states which transmit 
information under Article 73(e) of the Charter (Australia, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United States), 
The trusteeship committee also recommended that the Special Committee be con- 
vened at a date to be fixed by the Secretary-General, not less than two weeks 
before the opening of the next regular session of the Assembly.*”’ 


Elections to the Trusteeship Council: Membership in the Trusteeship Council 
was increased to twelve in order to maintain the necessary balance between ad- 
ministering and non-administering states, the United States having became an 
administering authority since the last session of the Assembly. On November 13 
the Philippines and Costa Rica were elected, after Norway withdrew its can- 
didature. 

A proposal was also adopted which amended the provisional rules of procedure 
to allow the two new members to take office immediately upon their election." 


Administrative and Budgetary Questions 


Report of the Board of Auditors: The Financial Report and accounts for the 
first financial period, the Report of the Board of Auditors,”® and the Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions ’* were 
referred by the Assembly to its administrative and budgetary committee. Topies 
discussed by the committee included 1) contractual arrangements in connection 
with Lake Success buildings and Hunter College, 2) losses sustained in the 
operations of the Lido Beach Hotel, 3) control of stores and other inventories. 
The Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative and Financial Services 
(Price) informed the Committee that the Secretary-General had, with certain 
exceptions, accepted recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Matters, although it might be impossible to follow in every 
case the recommendation of the Advisory Committee that contracts be placed on 
a fixed basis. The fifth committee then recommended that the General Assembly 
approve the Financial Report and Accounts for the first financial period and 
concur in a series of technical recommendations on accounting procedures made 
in the report of the Advisory Committee relating to the External Audit Report 
on the 1946 accounts. On October 20, the Assembly approved the resolution 


without further discussion. 


116 Document A/P.V. 108. 
117 Document A/P.V. 117, p. 116-120. 119 Document A/313. 


118 Document A/P.V. 109. 
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Scale of Assessments: The report of the Committee on Contributions, dealing 
with the scale of assessments for the apportionment of expenses of the United 
Nations, was considered by the Assembly.’* During the discussion the United 
States delegation agreed to accept for one more year its assessment of 39.89 per 
cent, in view of the present state of world economy, but reiterated the belief that 
no single member should pay more than one-third of an administrative budget. 
A distinction was made between administrative expenses and operational ex- 
penses, since it was felt that a preponderant share of large operational budgets 
was to be accepted by those countries able to bear the cost. On November 15 the 
Assembly adopted the report and resolution of the fifth committee which 1) set 
forth the scale of assessments of the 1948 budget, 2) asked that the Committee on 
Contributions review the scale of assessments in 1948 and submit a report at the 
next regular session of the Assembly, 3) suggested that, since Siam did not 
participate in the first session of the Assembly, the United Nations was not called 
upon to contribute to the travelling expenses of the Siamese delegation, and that 
no assessment be levied on Siam for the year 1946, 4) stated that no assessment 
should be levied on Pakistan for the year 1947 since India had contributed the 
total percentage for that year, 5) recommended that in the case of Yemen, the 
minimum contribution of one-third of the percentage assessed for 1948 should be 
levied for the year 1947 and applied to the 1947 budget. 


Annual Budget, Extraordinary Expenses and Working Capital Fund: On 
November 20 tiie report *** of the fifth committee, containing three resolutions, 
was considered by the Assembly. The 1948 budget for the Organization was set 
by the Assembly at $34,825,195 by a vote of 37 for the enabling resolution, with 
10 abstentions. The Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukraine, the 
USSR and Yugoslavia abtained because the budget appropriated funds for the 
Interim Committee and the Korean and Greek Commissions, while other dele- 
gations had sought a lower budget for various reasons. By the second resolution 
approved in the Assembly the Secretary-General, with prior concurrence of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, was authorized, 


- under certain conditions, to enter into commitments to meet unforeseen and 


extraordinary expenses. The third resolution approved by the Assembly pro- 
vided that the Working Capital Fund was to be maintained through 1948 at 
$20,000,000. Included in the resolution were a number of provisions authorizing 
the Seeretary-General to make advances from the Fund for various contingen- 
cies, One sub-section authorized him to advance up to $5,000,000 to the Free 
Territory of Trieste at its government’s request, and with Security Council 
approval.’** The General Assembly later authorized withdrawal of $2,000,000 to 
underwrite expenses in Palestine. 


Appointments to Subsidiary Bodies: On November 1 the Assembly adopted a 
resolution of the fifth committee by which Mr. André Ganem (France), Mr. J. 


121 For report of the fifth committee, see 
document A/462. 123 For discussion in the Assembly on the 
122 Document A/498. report, see document A/P.V. 121, p. 86. 
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Papenek (Czechoslovakia), and Mr. N. Sundaresan (India) were elected as 
members of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
for three year terms.’™ 

The Assembly also approved the election of Mr. R. Asha (Syria), Mr. H, 
Campion (United Kingdom), and Dr. Maria Z. N. Witteveen (Netherlands) as 
members of the Committee on Contributions for three-year terms.’” 

A recommendation that the Auditor-General (or officer holding an equivalent 
title) of Colombia be appointed to the Board of Auditors for a three year term 
to begin on July 1, 1948 was also accepted.’ 

In view of the resignation of three alternate members of the Staff Benefit 
Committee elected by the General Assembly at the second part of the first session, 
the Assembly approved the recommendation that Mr. E. de Holte-Castello (Co- 
lombia), Mr. Edward A. Ghorra (Lebanon) and Mr. J. Katz-Suchy (Poland) 
be elected as alternate members for two year terms.” 

The fifth committee recommended that in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 25 of the Provisional Regulations for the United Nations Staff Pension 
Scheme, the Assembly approve the appointments by the Secretary-General to 
an Investments Committee of Mr. Jacques Rueff, Honorary Governor of the 
Bank of France, Mr. Ivar Roth, Managing Director of the Bank of Sweden, 
and Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System of the United States. The Secretary-General was authorized to 
seek the advice of the Investments Committee regarding investment of special 
and other funds under control of the United Nations, as well as the pensions 
funds.’ 


Administrative Affairs: A number of administrative affairs concerning the 
Secretariat were dealt with by the Assembly. Such items included 1) the pro- 
visional staff retirement scheme, 2) a permanent pension scheme, 3) revisions 
in the provisional staff regulations, 4) reimbursement of national income taxes 
paid by staff members, 5) the attainment of a balanced geographical distribution 
in the composition of the Secretariat.’” 


Other Administrative and Budgetary Matters: In addition to the foregoing 
the Assembly approved resolutions on the following matters recommended by the 
fifth committee: 1) adoption of simultaneous interpretation as a permanent 
service to be used alternately or in conjunction with consecutive interpretation 
as the nature of debates might require; 2) a request that the Secretary-General 
study the administrative and budgetary implications of the adoption of Spanish 
as one of the working languages and report to the next regular session of the 
Assembly; 3) a recommendation that the Secretary-General take all steps to 
ensure that the United Nations could proceed with negotiations for obtaining the 
wave-lengths, call signs, rights and privileges necessary for the operation of a 
United Nations telecommunications system; 4) provision for a supplementary 


12% Document A/430. 128 Document A/453. 

125 Document A/432. 129 For details on administrative matters 
126 Document A/431. concerning the Secretariat, see this issue, 
127 Document A/465. p. 114. 
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appropriation of $876,568 for the 1947 budget; 5) adoption of provisional 
financial regulations and, in this connection, authorization allowing the Secretary- 
General to accept a portion of contributions of Member States for the year 1948 
in currencies other than United States dollars; 6) a request that the Secretary- 
General make enquiries into the administrative, technical and financial implica- 
tions of a United Nations Postal Service and report thereon to the next regular 
session. On November 20 the Assembly received the information report of the 
fifth committee which recommended that the Assembly take note of the report 
of the Secretary-General concerning the financial transactions of the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund during the fiscal year 1946.*° 


Legal Questions 


Increased Use of the International Court: On November 11, 1947, the legal 
committee submitted to the General Assembly three resolutions relating to the 
increased use of the International Court of Justice by the United Nations and 
its organs.*** The first of these, recognizing the responsibilities of the United 
Nations to encourage the progressive development of international law, and 
stressing the importance of interpreting the Charter of the United Nations and 
the constitutions of the specialized agencies according to recognized principles of 
international law, recommended that organs of the United Nations and the 
authorized specialized agencies should seek advisory opinions from the Court 
on points of law within the course of their operations and “in particular, points 
of law relating to the interpretation of the Charter of the United Nations or the 
constitutions of the specialized agencies.” The second resolution authorized the . 
Trusteeship Council to request advisory opinions of the Court. The third 
pointed out the desirability of a large number of states accepting the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court “with as few reservations as possible”, drew 
attention to the advantage of including in international conventions clauses pro- 
viding for the submission of disputes relating to the interpretation of such agree- 
ments to the Court, and recommended the submission “as a general rule” of all 
legal disputes to the Court. 

Despite an attempt by the Polish representative (Lange) to delete reference 
to the interpretation of the Charter and of the constitution of the specialized 
agencies by the Court, the three resolutions were approved by the Assembly on 
November 14, 1947.1*? 


Adoption of the Rules of Procedure: On November 17, 1947, final rules of 
procedure were adopted by the General Assembly.*** The rules were based upon 
the report of the Committee on Procedures and Organization of the General 
Assembly *** as amended by the legal committee. A resolution calling upon 
the Secretary-General in cooperation with the Economie and Social Council to 


180 Document A/484. 183 Document A/P.V.118. 
131 Document A/459. 134 Document A/388. 
182 Document A/P.V.113. 185 Documents A/482. and A/C.6/182. 
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draft rules of procedure for the calling of international conferences was approved 
by the General Assembly on the same date.’ 


International Law Commission: The General Assembly on November 21, 1947, 
approved a resolution **’ providing for the establishment of an International Law 
Commission, and containing the Statute of the proposed Commission.™* The 
Commission, created to promote the progressive development of international 
law and its codification, was to consist of fifteen members “who shall be persons 
of recognized competence in international law”, elected by the Assembly for three 
year terms from a list of candidates nominated by the members of the United 
Nations. The Commission was also empowered to: 1) draft multilateral con- 
ventions submitted by Members of the United Nations, by organs of the United 
Nations or the specialized agencies; 2) survey the field of international law in 
order to select topics for codification and make recommendations thereon to the 
Assembly; and 3) consider ways to make “evidence of customary international 
law more readily available” through the collection and publication of pertinent 
documents and of decisions of national and international tribunals. 

The General Assembly also approved, on the same date, two other resolutions: 
1) a request that the Secretariat undertake the preparatory work necessary for 
the beginning of the Commission’s functioning ;**® and 2) a request that member 
states extend the teaching of international law and of the aims, purposes and 
operations of the United Nations in all phases.**° 

The General Assembly referred to the new Commission the study of the prob- 
lems of rights and duties of states *** and of the formulation of the principles 
recognized in the charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal and in the judgment of 


the Tribunal. 


Other Legal Questions: The General Assembly passed other resolutions in 
the course of its second session calling upon Member states to register all treaties 
and international agreements with the United Nations in accordance with Article 
102 of the Charter;*** urging Members to carry out their responsibilities as 
regards the surrender and trial of war criminals ;** requesting the Economic and 
Social Council to continue studies on the problem of the crime of genocide and 
the possibility of a convention on the subject, and asking it to report to the third 
session of the Assembly ;‘*° adopting an official emblem of the United Nations; 
and declaring October 24 of each year, the anniversary of the coming into force 
of the Charter, as United Nations Day.*** 


Headquarters 


On the recommendation of the legal committee,** the General Assembly on 
October 31, 1947, gave its approval of the headquarters agreement signed by 
143 Documents A/457 and A/P.V.113. 


187 Document A/504. 144 Documents A/425 and A/P.V.102. 
1388 Document A/P.V.123. 145 Documents A/510, A/512, A/514, and 


189 Document A/506. A/P.V.123. 
140 Document A/509. 146 Document A/P.V.96. 


136 Document A/482/Add.1. 


141 Document A/508. 147 Document A/P.V.101. 
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representatives of the United Nations (Lie) and of the United States (Marshall) 
on June 26, 1947. At the same time, the Assembly adopted a resolution calling 
for further negotiations in order to determine the classes of persons on the staffs 
of the delegations to which the privileges and immunities specified in both the 
headquarters agreement and the General Convention on Privileges and Immuni- 
ties were applicable.’ 

Questions relating to the cost of and financial arrangements for the establish- 
ment of permanent headquarters were referred to the administrative and budge- 
tary committee by the ad hoc Committee on Headquarters, which had on Novem- 
ber 13 unanimously adopted a resolution approving the general plan and design 
as set forth by the Secretary-General,*” authorizing him to negotiate a loan 
agreement with the United States Government and further authorizing him to 
proceed with construction of the headquarters. On November 20 the General 
Assembly approved by acclamation the report and resolution *™ of the adminis- 
trative and budgetary committee, which 1) granted authority for the Secretary- 
General to negotiate with the United States for a $65,000,000 interest free loan 
for construction of the headquarters, 2) specified that the loan was to be for a 
term of not less than 30 years and was to be repayable in annual installments 
from the ordinary budget of the United Nations, the first payment to be made in 
1951. In addition, the resolution approved the general plan and design of the 
headquarters buildings, as revised, and authorized the Secretary-General to pro- 
ceed with construction and furnishing after completion of the agreement. An 
advisory committee, consisting of representatives from Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Colombia, France, Greece, India, Norway, Poland, Syria, the 
USSR, United Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia, was established to aid 
the Secretary-General in carrying out his responsibilities in this matter.’*? 


Other Matters 


On November 15, 1947, the General Assembly voted 32 to 17 with 5 abstentions 
to hold its third session in Europe. A committee, composed of Australia, Byelo- 
russia, Ethiopia, India, Lebanon, the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, and Uru- 
guay, was appointed by the President to select a city in which the Assembly 
would meet.?** 


149 Document A/P.V.101. 


150 Document A/311. 152For Assembly discussion, see docu- 
151For the report and resolution of the ment A/P.V.121, p. 66. 
administrative and budgetary committee, see 153 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from the 171st meeting on 
July 31, 1947, to the 223rd meeting on December 19, 1947. 


The Indonesian Question 


On July 31, 1947, the Security Council began its discussion of the Indonesian 
question as the result of communications from two Members of the United Na- 
tions. India, under Article 35(1) of the Charter, contended that the “large scale 
military action against the Indonesian people” initiated by the Dutch endangered 
the maintenance of international peace under Article 34.1 Australia stated that 
the hostilities between the armed forces “of the Netherlands and of the Republie 
of Indonesia” constituted a breach of the peace under Article 39 and suggested 
that the Council should call upon the two governments to cease hostilities and 
commence arbitration in accordance with Article 17 of the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment signed by the two parties on March 25, 1947.” 

Immediately after the seating of the Netherlands and Indian representatives 
(Van Kleffens and Sen) at the Council table, a full scale discussion arose as to 
whether the Council should not also invite an Indonesian to participate. Dr. 
Van Kleffens opposed the invitation on the grounds that the Republic of Indo- 
nesia was not a sovereign state under Article 32 of the Charter. Mr. Hodgson 
(Australia) argued that the hostilities in Indonesia constituted armed conflict 
between two states in international law; in support of his contention he asserted 
1) that the Netherlands government itself had given de facto recognition through 
signing the Cheribon Agreement of November 15, 1946 and the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment of March 25, 1947; 2) that no less than six Members of the United Nations 
had recognized the Republic of Indonesia; 3) that provision in the Linggadjati 
Agreement for arbitration through the nomination of the chairman of an arbi- 
tration board by the President of the International Court of Justice gave further 
evidence of Indonesia’s international status.* He therefore introduced a resolution 
by which the Security Council would determine that a breach existed under Ar- 


ticle 39, and invoke Article 40 by calling for a cessation of hostilities and 4 | 


settlement of differences under the terms of the Linggadjati Agreement. 

In the preliminary debates, most of the representatives indicated that they felt 
the Security Council had competence to call for a cessation of hostilities, al- 
though several (France, United Kingdom, Belgium) indicated doubt as to 
whether the Council should invite an Indonesian to appear or should specify the 
method of settlement. Dr. Van Kleffens opposed any action by the Couneil on 


1 Document 8/447. resentatives to the International Trade Or 
2 Document 8/449. For text of the Ling- ganization discussions at Havana, and that 
gadjati Agreement, see Document 8/311. the registration of the Linggadjati Agree 


3 Document S/P.V. 171. To support this ment by the Netherlands under Article 102 
view, it was later stated that the Indone- of the Charter itself proved Indonesia's 
sian Republic had been invited to send rep- status as an independent state. 
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the grounds that what happened in Indonesia was a matter of domestic juris- 
diction under Article 2(7) of the Charter. 

Two additional meetings on August 1, 1947 were required to resolve the differ- 
ences between the various views. The United States, which in the interval had 
made an offer of good offices in the dispute, introdueed an amendment to the 
Australian resolution which made the same recommendation but without citation 
of any articles in the Charter.* The Soviet representative (Gromyko) favored 
a finding of a breach of the peace under Article 39, desired a full discussion of 
the case with an Indonesian representative present, and wanted in addition to 
specify the withdrawal of both armed forces during the cessation of hostilities. 
The United Kingdom and Belgian delegations were concerned about settling the 
legal question of Indonesian status before acting, while the French representative 
(Parodi) suggested that, should the Council call for a cessation of hostilities, the 
action should be taken without prejudice to the ultimate question of the Couneil’s 
competence. On August 1, on a paragraph by paragraph vote, it was resolved 
that the Council “noting with concern the hostilities in progress between the 
armed forces of the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia, calls upon the 
parties, a) to cease hostilities forthwith; b) to settle their dispute by arbitration 
or by other peaceful means and keep the Security Council informed about the 
progress of the settlement”.° Belgium, France and the United Kingdom abstained 
from voting. The Soviet proposal to require withdrawal of troops was lost when 
supported only by Russia and Poland, and the French reservation on the Coun- 
cl’s competence failed of passage when it received only five affirmative votes. 

The Indonesian question was again before the Security Council on August 7, 
1947. Messages had been received from both sides stating that cease-fire orders 
had been issued on August 4.° The Vice-Premier of the Republic of Indonesia 
(Gani) had, however, charged the Netherlands with continued military opera- 
tions on Madura, and requested that a Security Council commission be sent to 
Indonesia.’ At the same time, the Philippines had requested permission to par- 
ticipate in the discussions * and Dr. Van Kleffens on behalf of the Netherlands 
presented the applications of East Indonesia and Borneo to be seated at the 
Council table.® 

After the Philippine request had been rejected by a vote of 6 in favor with 
five abstentions, on the grounds that the Philippine government had not in its 
communication shown that it was specifically affected by the dispute * (a deci- 
sion subsequently reversed upon receipt of a more specific communication) the 
Council immediately continued its previous discussion as to the legal status of the 
Republic of Indonesia in connection with the proposal that an Indonesian repre- 
sentative participate in the discussions. The Netherlands representative (Van 
Kleffens) stated that Article 32 applied only to representatives of “sovereign 
and independent states generally recognized as such”, and denied that Indonesia 
fulfilled the necessary qualifications. This position was shared by the representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom (Cadogan), France (Parodi) and Belgium (Nisot). 


*Document S/P.V. 172. 

5 Document S/P.V. 173. 8 Documents S/P.V. 178. 
® Documents S/466 and S/469. ® Documents S/P.V. 184. 
TDocuments 8/475. 10 Document S/P.V. 178. 
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On the other hand, the Polish (Katz-Suchy), Australian (Hodgson), Russian 
(Gromyko), Syrian (el-Khouri) and Indian (Sen) representatives thought that 
at the very least de facto recognition had been accorded the Republic of Indone- 
sia, and its representative could accordingly be seated. The United States repre. 
sentative (Johnson) reserved his position, stating that he believed Article 32 
could apply even though the state was not fully independent, and he suggested 
that Article 39 of the Rules of Procedure might be used to avoid disagreement 
as a means of seating an Indonesian representative.’ The Chinese and Colombian 
representatives (Tsiang and Lopez) thought it was not necessary to decide the 
legal status of Indonesia to seat a representative under Article 32. By a pro- 
cedural vote of 8 in favor and 3 opposed (Belgium, France, United Kingdom) it 
was voted to seat an Indonesian representative.** Mr. Sutan Sjahrir thus par- 
ticipated, starting with the 184th meeting on August 14, 1947. Dr. Van Kleffens’ 
proposal that representatives of East Indonesia and Boreo also participate was 
lost when only Belgium, France, the United States and the United Kingdom 
voted favorably, and the other members abstained.” 

Mr. Sjahrir, in presenting the position of the Republic of Indonesia, gave a 
brief history of the nationalist movement, asserted that the nationalist govern- 
ment was not the sole creation of the Japanese, referred to the declaration of 
independence on August 17, 1945, and charged 1) that the initial agreement 
negotiated between the Dutch and Indonesia at the instance of Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr had been rejected by the Dutch authorities; 2) that the Dutch had 
subsequently attached their own so-called Jonkman interpretations of the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement which had never been accepted by Indonesia; and 3) that 
subsequent to the agreement and in violation of it the Dutch had created the 
puppet states of Borneo and East Indonesia; and 4) that on July 20, 1947 the 
Dutch unilaterally repudiated the Linggadjati Agreement and began large scale 
military operations. Mr. Sjahrir asked 1) withdrawal of Dutch troops to posi- 
tions held on October 14, 1946; 2) appointment of a commission by the Security 
Council to supervise the cease-fire order of August 1; and 3) the appointment of 
a commission to arbitrate all points of dispute between the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia.** Mr. Van Kleffens (Netherlands) replied by registering 
his complaints at what he felt to be the partiality of the Security Council, and 
stating that the major problem in Indonesia was lawlessness, which the Repub- 
lican authorities were unable to control as they represented, in fact, the rem- 
nants of Japanese ideology, methods and indoctrination. He reasserted his claim 
that the Council did not possess jurisdiction. He stated that the Netherlands 
government was prepared to propose 1) that it and the Republic designate two 
states which would appoint a third whose nationals would enquire into the situa- 
tion and supervise the cease-fire order; 2) that the career consuls in Batavia draw 
up a report of the situation as it actually existed in Indonesia.” 

Six meetings of the Security Council were required to reach decisions on some 
six resolutions presented by various members. In general, the resolutions and the 
arguments supporting them ranged between those who felt, on the one hand, 


11 For text, see International Organization 13 Document S/P.V. 184. 
I, p. 205. 14 Ibid. 
12 Document S/P.V. 183. 15 Document S/P.V. 185. 
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that the Security Council had jurisdiction and should itself supervise both the 
cease-fire order and any long-range arbitration and those who felt, on the other 
hand, that the Council’s jurisdiction was so doubtful that it should accept the 
Dutch proposals and take no further action pending the receipt of an advisory 
opinion from the International Court of Justice. 

Mr. Gromyko (USSR) stated that the Dutch proposals —and the United 
States’ offer of good offices — were aimed at by-passing the United Nations. Mr. 
Tsiang (China) was inclined to accept the Dutch proposals provided both the 
eareer consuls and the impartial third party reported to the Security Council.”* 
These proposals were later merged into a joint Chinese-Australian resolution 
covering the short-term supervision of the cease-fire order,’ although Australia’s 
solution for the long-term problem was an arbitration board composed of one 
person selected by the Netherlands, one by Indonesia and one by the Security 
Council." The United States went along with the idea of appointing the career 
consuls in Batavia as agents to supervise cease-fire conditions, but felt the long 
term problem should be solved by a more general offer by the Council of good 
offices rather than the specification of a particular means of arbitration. 

After a second attempt, sponsored by the Belgian delegate (van Langenhove), 
to seat the representatives of Borneo and East Indonesia failed when supported 
only by Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States,’® need for 
agreement at least for the methods of supervision of the cease-fire order increased 
as the result of reports of continued large scale fighting, described by the Dutch 
as police action and by the Indonesians as continued military operations in viola- 
tion of Security Council orders. As voting on the various resolutions was about 
to start, the Council refused to take up out of normal order a Belgian resolu- 
tion that the question of competence should first be settled by an advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice. This move was supported only by Belgium 
and France with the other members abstaining.”” A Russian amendment to the 
Australian resolution by which the Council would have appointed a commission 
composed of its own members to supervise cease-fire orders was defeated by a 
vote of 7 in favor, France and Belgium opposed, with China and the United 
Kingdom abstaining. The Australian resolution appointing the career consuls in 
Batavia agents of the Security Council was then accepted by a vote of 7 in favor 
and one opposed, with Colombia, Poland, United Kingdom and the USSR 
abstaining. 

Turning to the long range problems of settlement, the Council rejected a Polish 
proposal that a commission of the Security Council be appointed as mediator and 
arbitrator between the government of the Netherlands and the government of 
the Republic of Indonesia when only Poland, Syria and the USSR were in favor, 
Belgium, France, the United Kingdom and the United States were opposed, and 
other members abstained. The Australian proposal for three arbitrators, one 
appointed by the Security Council, received the affirmative votes of Australia, 
Colombia and Syria only, with all other members abstaining. The United States 
resolution offering the good offices of the Council, and indicating its readiness to 

Document S/P.V. 187. 


Document 8/513. 19 Document 8/P.V. 193. 
18 Document 8/512. 20 Document 8/P.V. 194. 
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assist through the creation of a committee of the Council, consisting of three 
members, each party selecting one, with the third to be designated by the two go 
selected,” was thereupon adopted on August 25, 1947, by a vote of 8 to 0 with 
Poland, Syria and the USSR abstaining.” Following this resolution, the Nether- 
lands selected Belgium, the Republic of Indonesia designated Australia, and the 
two governments requested the United States to serve as the third party. Men- 
bers of the Committee on Good Offices were later named as Frank Porter Graham 
(United States), Paul van Zeeland (Belgium) and Judge Kirby (Australia,) # 

The Belgian resolution to seek an advisory opinion from the International 
Court of Justice was rejected when Belgium, France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States only supported it. A Polish resolution renewing the cease-fire 
order of August was thereupon passed by a vote of 10 to 0 with the United King- 
dom abstaining.” 

The Indonesian question was again before the Council from October 3, 1947 
through November 1, 1947. On the earlier date the preliminary findings of the 
Consular Commission were received, with the final report arriving on October 22, 

The commission was composed of Charles Eaton (Australia), Paul Vander- 
stichelen (Belgium), Tsiang Chia-tung (China), Etienne Raux (France), Francis 
M. Shepherd (United Kingdom) and Walter A. Foote (United States). Associ- 
ated with the group were twenty-nine additional staff members who accompanied 
various subcommittees on seven field trips, The commission unanimously found: 
1) although the cease-fire orders had been given by both sides, lack of mutual 
confidence existed and no attempts were made at joint consultation; 2) while the 
Republican government ordered its troops to remain in position and cease hostili- 
ties, the Dutch continued police action “within the limits of lines held by them”; 
3) different interpretations of the meaning of the cease-fire order made it impos- 
sible for the order to be observed; * 4) considerable banditry existed, carried on 
by irregular bands; 5) the population suffered from banditry and a scorched 
earth policy with the Chinese a special target; 6) administration and cultivation 
were being carried on under emergency conditions in both areas; 7) the influential 
Indonesians, not more than 5% of the population, were strong nationalists want- 
ing independence, though not necessarily supporting the present Republic.” 
The report included supporting appendices for these conclusions. 

The various members of the Security Council, in general, took from the report 
quotations which supported their previously expressed views. The Belgian (van 
Langenhove) French (Parodi), and to a lesser extent, United Kingdom (Cado- 
gan) representatives felt the report supported earlier Dutch claims of lawless- 
ness. The Australian (Evatt), Polish (Katz-Suchy), Soviet (Gromyko), Colom- 
bian (Lopez), and Syrian (el-Khouri) representatives thought it fairly clear 
that the Dutch interpretation of the cease-fire order was the basis for continued 


21 Document S/514. 


22 Document S/P.V. 194. line between the points of the spearheads, 
23 Document S/P.V. 206. resisted efforts to provision the by-passed 
24 Document S/P.V. 195. Republican groups, and continued “police 


25 Dutch advances had created spearheads operations” between the spearheads on the 
between which were large Republican forces. ground that they were entitled to control 
The Republicans were ordered to cease hostil- the area around major holding points. 
ities but to resist attack. The Dutch drew a 26 Document S/586. 
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non-observance. All members were concerned with the failure to obey the Security 
Council resolutions of August 1 and August 25 to cease hostilities, and a series 
of resolutions to implement the recommendations were presented which paralleled 
both the attitudes of the members toward the report itself and toward the reeur- 
rent question of the actual competenee of the Council in this case.” 

On October 31, 1947, a Soviet resolution stating that the Council considered it 
necessary that troops of both sides “should be immediately withdrawn to the 
previous positions which they occupied before the beginning of military opera- 
tions” was defeated when supported by Australia, Colombia, Poland, the Soviet 
Union, and opposed by Belgium, France, United Kingdom and the United States, 
with other members abstaining.” An Australian resolution that both sides should 
withdraw their forces 25 kilometres behind the positions held at the date of the 
cease-fire order of August 1 was lost when supported only by Australia, Colom- 
bia, Poland, Syria, and the USSR with Belgium opposed and the others abstain- 
ing. A series of three votes was then required to establish a subcommittee of the 
United States, Chinese, Belgian, and Australian representatives to consolidate 
four Chinese amendments to a United States resolution. 

The resolution reported by the subcommittee 1) noted that the Consular Com- 
mission indicated the cease-fire order had not been fully effective; 2) noted that 
no attempt had been made by either side to come to agreement with the other; 3) 
called upon both parties to consult with each other directly or through the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices as to means to give effect to the cease-fire resolution, in 
the meantime ceasing activities or incitement of activities contravening it; 4) 
requested the Committee of Good Offices and the Consular Committee to assist 
in reaching an agreement; 5) advised that the Security Council resolution of 
August 1 should be interpreted as meaning the use of armed force by either side 
to extend its control over territory not occupied on August 4; 6) suggested that 
should withdrawals be necessary, the agreement referred to in the resolution of 
August 25 should be concluded.” After a Colombian resolution to delete para- 
graphs two and three had been defeated 5 to 0 with 6 abstentions, the resolution 
was approved on November 1, 1947 by a vote of 7 in favor to 1 opposed. Poland 
voted in the negative and Colombia, Syria and the USSR abstained. The Council 
then voted on a Polish resolution finding that the Netherlands government failed 
to comply with the Security Council resolutions, calling upon it to withdraw 
troops and civil administration from the territory of the Republic of Indonesia, 
ind pointing out that failure to comply would create a situation which might lead 
lo the necessity of using enforcement measures. This was supported by Poland 
ad the USSR, with Belgium, France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
opposed and other members abstaining.*° 


| ‘The Greek Question 


After the failure of the Security Council on July 29, 1947, to approve the 
United States resolution on Greece, immediate consideration was given to the 


“Comment during this debate became as 
heated as previous exchanges on the Greek Kleffens (Netherlands). 
Westion. This was particularly true of re- 28 Document S/P.V. 217. 
marks between the Philippine (Romulo) and 29 Document S/P.V. 218. 
Indian (Pillai) representatives and Mr. Van 80 Ibid. 
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Russian resolution.** On a paragraph by paragraph vote, the affirmative votes 
ranged from two (on those paragraphs blaming Greece, internal conditions, and 
foreign intervention as the cause of the border troubles) to five (on those sections 
calling for resumption of normal] diplomatic relations, renewal of frontier cop. 
ventions, and settlement of refugee problems). In the latter three instances Aus- 
tralia, China and Syria joined with Poland and the Soviet Union, with the other 
members abstaining. The resolution, when voted on as a whole on August 4, 1947, 
received the affirmative votes of Poland and the Soviet Union and the negative 
votes of the other nine members.** 

The Polish delegate (Lange) in an attempt to formulate a resolution which 
would gain approval, presented a draft composed of those sections of the United 
States and Russian resolutions upon which, through majorities or abstentions, 
agreement appeared possible. Its four points recommended establishment of 
normal good neighbor relations and diplomatic relations, entrance into frontier 
conventions, and the solution of the refugee problem in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing. After most of members of the Council who had originally favored the 
United States resolution had pointed out that a resolution composed of para- 
graphs taken out of context, however unobjectionable it might be, would fail to 
express the opinion of the Council, the resolution failed of passage when its 
various paragraphs received from two to five affirmative votes with the other 
members consistently abstaining.** By a vote of 10 to 0, with the Soviet repre- 
sentative (Gromyko) abstaining, the Council appointed a subcommittee com- 
posed of Colombia, France, Poland, the United Kingdom, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and Australia to see if a compromise resolution capable of passage 
could be drafted. 

By the time the subcommittee reported its complete inability to reach a com- 
promise proposal on August 12, two other resolutions had been presented. One, 
a long Colombian resolution, was subsequently withdrawn in the light of the 
subecommittee’s report. The other was an Australian resolution calling upon the 
Security Council 1) to determine, as the result of the report of the Commission 
of Investigation, that the situation on the northern borders of Greece constituted 
a threat to the peace under Article 39 of the Charter; 2) to call upon all parties 
to cease all acts of provocation; 3) to direct the four governments to enter into 
direct negotiations to relieve the tension with a view to the resumption of normal 
diplomatic relations, reporting to the Council by September 6, 1947; and 4) to 
appoint observers to report directly to the Council.** Discussion on this resolu- 
tion in the main traversed ground previously covered. With two clarifying 
amendments submitted by the United States the resolution received the affirmative 
vote of nine members of the council at the 188th session on August 19, 1947, but 
failed to pass by virtue of the opposing vote of the Soviet Union which, with 
Poland, voted in the negative. A somewhat similar United States resolution, 
finding a threat to the peace under Chapter VII of the Charter, calling upon 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to “cease and desist” in aid to guerillas, and 


81 For previous summaries of Security tion, see p. 501-502. 
Council discussion of this matter see Inter- 382 Document S/P.V. 174. 
national Organization, I, pp. 84-90, 531-332, £3 Document S/P.V. 177. 
494-503. For summary of Russian resolu- 34 Document 8/471. 
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stating that the Security Council remained seized of the question and would “take 
such further action in connection with the enforcement of its orders and the 
settlement of the dispute as may from time to time be necessary” received a 
similar vote and therefore failed of passage.** 

Although both the Polish and the Russian representatives (Katz-Suchy and 
Gromyko) stated that, since the Security Council had considered the report of 
the Balkan commission, the commission and its subsidiary group were no longer 
in existence, no resolution to that effect was introduced and the other members 
stated that, in accordance with the resolution establishing it, the subsidiary group 
would continue pending a further decision of the Security Council. 

At the 202nd meeting of the Council on September 15, 1947, the United States 
introduced successively two resolutions.** By the first, the Security Council would, 
pursuant to Article 12 of the Charter, “request” the General Assembly to con- 
sider the dispute between Greece and her three northern neighbors and make 
“any recommendations with regard to that dispute which it deems appropriate 
under the circumstances”. The resolution was strongly opposed by the repre- 
sentative of Poland—who twice insisted on a vote to adjourn—as well as by the 
representative of the Soviet Union. The resolution was approved by a vote 
of 9 to 2, with the Soviet Union and Poland voting in the negative. The ruling 
of the President (Gromyko) that the resolution was substantive and failed to pass 
because of the negative vote of the Soviet Union, was challenged by Mr. Austin 
(United States). The vote of whether the resolution was procedural — itself a 
substantive vote — was 9 in favor to 2, Poland and the USSR opposed. The 
United States original resolution was, therefore, substantive and had failed of 
passage through the veto of the Soviet Union. 

By the second resolution, the United States proposed that the Greek question 
“be taken off the list of matters of which the Council is seized” and that the Secre- 
tary General be instructed to place all records and documents in the case at the 
disposal of the General Assembly. This procedural resolution was approved by a 
vote of 9 in favor to 2, Poland and the Soviet Union, opposed.** 


The Egyptian Question 


In a letter dated July 8, 1947, Nokrashy Pasha, Prime Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Kingdom of Egypt, charged that a dispute existed 
between Egypt and the United Kingdom which the Security Council should con- 
sider under Articles 35 and 37 of the Charter. The matter was discussed in 
twelve sessions of the Security Council from August 5 to September 10, 1947, 
three resolutions failed to gain the requisite votes, and the Council therefore 
remained seized of the question at the end of the period under review. 

The Egyptian representative charged: 1) that the presence of foreign troops 
within the territory of a Member of the United Nations without its free consent 
was contrary to the Charter, an infringement of sovereignty, and contrary to 
the General Assembly resolution of December 14, 1946; 2) that the British oc- 
cupation of the southern Nile Valley had resulted in a policy of attempting to 

35 Document S/P.V. 188. 


8 Document S/P.V. 202. taken by the General Assembly on the Greek 
87 Ibid. For summary of subsequent action Question see this issue, p. 59. 
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sever traditional relations between Egypt and the Sudan; 3) that these policies 
had given rise to a dispute the continuance of which would be likely to endanger 
peace and security; and 4) that, since bilateral negotiations under Article 33 had 
failed, the Security Council should direct a) total and immediate evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt and — and b) termination of the administrative 
regime of the Sudan.** 

In elaborating the charges at the nerves Council session on August 5, 1947, 
Nokrashy Pasha, in addition to tracing in some detail the historical background 
of British-Egyptian relations since 1882, made the following additional points: 1) 
that the immediate basis for British occupation lay in the 1936 treaty, negotiated 
under stress, which the Egyptians had sought to have revised in conversations 
with the British in 1946; 2) that as a condition to a revision of the 1936 treaty, 
the British had sought to impose upon Egypt an onerous military alliance and to 
extract approval for the maintenance of the administrative regime in Sudan; 3) 
that despite repeated promises since 1882 of early withdrawal, the British had 
continued an occupation which was contrary to the sovereign equality of nations 
under the Charter and was, in effect, a continuance of nineteenth century imperial- 
ism; 4) that the 1936 treaty was contrary to the international agreement for the 
control of the Suez Canal signed at Constantinople in October, 1888; and 5) 
that from the outset British action in the Sudan, at Fashoda and Khartoum, was 
in the name of Egyptian sovereignty, but that since the 1899 agreement on the 
administration of the Sudan, the British had consistently sought to sow discord 
between Egyptians and the Sudanese, had weakened the economic ties between 
the two areas, had developed a policy of segregation, and had incited Sudanese 
to secede from Egypt.*° 

In reply to the Egyptian charges, the United Kingdom representative (Cado- 
gan) outlined the British case as follows: 1) Articles 8 and 11 of the 1936 
treaty made provision for the stationing of British troops in the Suez area and 
for the administrative arrangements for the Sudan. Article 16 of the same treaty 
specified that it was to last for twenty years, although revision could be under- 
taken at the end of 10 years if both parties were willing. 2) The discussions 
undertaken in 1946, which resulted in a draft unacceptable to Egypt, called for 
provisions for collective self-defense under Article 51 of the Charter and evacua- 
tion of British troops by September 1, 1949. Under the latter provision, British 
evacuation of Cairo, Alexandria and the Nile Delta had been virtually completed 
by March 31, 1947, despite the fact that the Egyptians had refused to accept the 
draft of the revised treaty. 3) The sole reason for the rejection of the new treaty 
by Egypt was that the British had insisted upon the right of the Sudanese to 
choose freely their own form of government, including the basie question of 
whether or not they wished to remain under the Egyptian crown. The only ques- 
tion the Egyptian Government was willing to have submitted to the Sudanese was 
the form of their association with Egypt — whether they were to be federated or 
integrated, but not whether they were to be independent. 4) The case presented 
by Nokrashy Pasha, therefore, was essentially legal and was based upon two 
claims: a) that under the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus the 1936 treaty could 


38 Document 8/410. 89 Document S/P.V. 175. 
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no longer be considered as valid because of changed conditions; and b) that the 
provisions of the 1936 treaty were inconsistent with Article 103 of the Charter. 
Neither of these claims could be accepted by the United Kingdom. In the first 
place, the 1946 initialled draft treaty contained provisions which were so similar 
to the 1936 treaty as to show that, according to the Egyptians themselves, the 
situation had not changed materially. In the second place, the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty was not inconsistent with Article 103 since it contained provisions which 
were not basically dissimilar to provisions contained in the 1903 and 1939 treaties 
between the United States and Panama, the 1947 United States treaty with the 
Philippines, or the 1945 Sino-Soviet treaties relating to Soviet rights in Port 
Arthur.*° 

Although both Nokrashy Pasha and Sir Alexander Cadogan in subsequent 
statements gave considerable attention to the history of British action in Egypt 
and the Sudan, in general the British case rested upon the contention that the 
Security Council should observe the general law of pacta sunt servanda and 
should not, therefore, declare the 1936 treaty invalid. On this point, Sir Alex- 
ander indicated his willingness to submit the question of the validity of the 
treaty to the International Court of Justice. Barring a decision by the Court to 
the contrary, the United Kingdom felt that the provisions of the 1936 treaty, in- 
duding those relating to the Sudan, continued as valid until the expiration date. 
Nokrashy Pasha, on the other hand, in addition to the points previously men- 
tioned, maintained that Egypt considered “the relations between the peoples 
inhabiting the two parts of the Nile Valley an internal, domestic matter” and 
therefore outside the purview of the Council.** Since Article 16 of the 1936 
treaty provided for reference of the problem to the Council of the League of 
Nations, should agreement on revision be impossible, he further asserted that the 
United Nations as the League’s successor had jurisdiction over the general prob- 
lem of Anglo-Egyptian relations. 

The first resolution was introduced by the Brazilian representative (Muniz). 
Pointing out that the Charter contained no specific provisions for the revision of 
treaties, except those implied under Article 14, and emphasizing that to accede to 
the Egyptian request to disregard provisions of a treaty still in force might 
“subvert the principle of respect for treaty obligations on which international 
society is based”,** Mr. Muniz’ resolution merely noted that the methods of adjust- 
ment of the dispute had not been exhausted and recommended that direct negotia- 
tions should be resumed, with the Security Council being informed as to their 
progress.** 

After a Chinese amendment noting that the evacuation of British troops had 


ilready been begun had been accepted by the Brazilian delegate, a Belgian amend- 


ment, specifying that one of the methods which might be used in direct negotia- 
tion would be reference to the International Court of Justice, was defeated when 
it was supported only by Australia, Belgium, France and the United States with 
the other members abstaining.** 
Two Australian amendments — one substituting “invite” for “recommend” and 
* Document S/P.V. 176. 
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the other suggesting consultation with the Sudanese — were similarly lost. The 
resolution as a whole then failed of approval when supported by a vote of 6 to 1 
with three abstentions. Poland voted in the negative; Colombia, Syria and the 
USSR abstained. The United Kingdom, as a party to the dispute, did not vote, 

The second resolution on the question was submitted by the Colombian repre- 
sentative (Lopez).*° By this resolution, the Security Council would call upon 
both governments to resume direct negotiation with a view to 1) completing at 
the earliest possible moment evacuation of all British, military, naval and air 
forces, mutual assistance being provided to safeguard in time of war or threat 
of war the security of navigation of the Suez Canal; 2) terminating the joint 
administration of the Sudan with due regard to the principle of self-determina- 
tion of peoples and their right to self-government.** This resolution failed to ap- 
proval when, on a paragraph by paragraph vote, no portion received more than 
the five affirmative votes of Brazil, China, Colombia, Syria and the United States. 

A third resolution, offered by the Chinese representative (Tsiang), recognized 
the natural and reasonable desire of Egypt for the early and complete evacuation 
of British troops, noted that partial withdrawal had already occurred, expressed 
confidence that reestablishment of direct contact would result in early withdrawal 
of the remaining troops, and recommended the resumption of direct negotiations 
with the Security Council being informed as to progress not later than January 
1, 1948.47 When voted on on September 10, 1947, this resolution received the 
affirmative votes only of China and Colombia with the rest of the members 
abstaining. 

Since no new resolutions were submitted, and since no proposal was made to 
remove the case from the agenda, the Security Council remained seized of the 
Egyptian question and further discussion was adjourned. 


Admission of New Members 


The Committee on the Admission of New Members held nine meetings from 
July 15 to August 15, 1947. The Security Council considered its report, together 
with other matters relating to admissions, in six meetings from August 18 to 
October 1, 1947.* 

By virtue of the General Assembly resolution of November 19, 1946, the 
Security Council was asked to re-examine the applications for membership of 
the People’s Republic of Albania, the Outer Mongolian People’s Republic, the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan, Ireland, and Portugal, which had been not 
recommended for admission in 1946. In addition it had before it applications 
from Hungary, Italy, Austria, Rumania, Yemen, Bulgaria and Finland. On 
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45 Editor’s Note. Mr. Lopez, who had in- 
dicated his general approval of the Brazilian 
resolution in the preliminary discussions, 
was subjected to some criticism both for in- 
troducing his resolution at the last moment 
and for abstaining from a vote on the Bra- 
zilian resolution since his abstention made 
the difference between approval and disap- 
proval of the motion. 

46 Document S/P.V. 198. 

47 Document S/P.V. 201. 


48 The summary records of the committee 
sessions appear as Documents S/C.2/SR. 15 
through S/C.2/SR.23. The report of the 
committee appears as Document S/479. For 
previous summaries of the admission of 
new members, see International Organiza 
tion I, p. 51-2, 90-94, 503-504. As the result 
of pressure from the Australian representa- 
tive (Hodgson), meetings of the committee 
in 1947 were open to the press. For Assem- 
bly action on admissions, see this issue, 
p- 63, 
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August 18, 1947, the Security Council itself had, without referring the matter 
to the committee, voted unanimously to recommend to the Assembly the admission 
of Pakistan. In addition, the Council received a formal communication from the 
Seeretary-General (Lie) suggesting that it recommend to the General Assembly 
the admission at once of all the earlier applicants, and of all of the ex-enemy 
states as soon as the treaties with those countries came into force.*® 

The committee agreed that the chairman should be the representative of that 
country whose delegate held the chairmanship of the Security Council, and Dr. 
Rudzinski (Poland) and Mr. Rafik Asha (Syria) therefore served as chairmen 
during its sessions. 


RE-EXAMINATION OF APPLICATIONS SUBMITTED IN 1946 


With two exceptions, the attitudes and decisions of both the committee and 
the Security Council remained substantially the same in regard to the countries 
whose applications it had been asked to re-examine. When Dr. Rudzinski sug- 
gested that the four criteria for membership were 1) whether an applicant was 
peace-loving; 2) whether it accepted the obligations contained in the Charter; 3) 
whether the State was able to carry out these obligations; and 4) whether it was 
willing to do so, the Soviet representative (Krasilnikov) immediately insisted 
that there was a fifth point: the attitude and behavior of an applicant state to- 
ward the Nazi aggressors in World War II. 

Application of Albania: Support of the Albanian application came from the 
Soviet Union and Poland, as previously. Both deprecated the criticism of Albania 
voiced by the other representatives and based, in addition to the reasons given in 
1946, upon the actions of Albania in the Greek dispute and upon the fact that as 
of July 21, when the discussions began, Albania had not given any indication as 
to whether it would accept the recommendation of the Security Council to submit 
the Corfu Channel question to the International Court of Justice. Although 
subsequent notification from the Court that Albania, on July 23, 1947, had indi- 
cated her acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction, removed this aspect of opposi- 
tion, most of the members of the Council continued to link Albanian action in 
the Greek question with the other reasons for disapproval which each country had 
expressed the preceding year. 

The application of Albania for admittance was defeated in the Security Council 
by a vote of three in favor to four opposed, with four abstentions. Syria, which 
had announced her intention of favoring universality of membership, joined 
Poland and the Soviet Union in favor.™ 

Application of Outer Mongolian People’s Republic: The application of the 
Outer Mongolian People’s Republic was rejected when only the Soviet Union, 
Poland and Syria voted affirmatively, with China, the United States and the 
United Kingdom opposed, and the other members of the Council abstaining. 
China, which had favored admission in 1946, charged that on June 5, 1947, troops 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic had staged an armed invasion of Chinese ter- 
titory in Peitashan, part of Sinkiang Province. Armed conflict, including the 


# Document S/P.V. 186. 
Document 8/C.2/SR.16. 51 Document 8/P.V. 186. 
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use of airplanes, took place some two hundred kilometres on the Chinese side of 
the border, Mr. Hsu stated, and China was, therefore, forced to conclude that 
the applicant was not a peace-loving state within the terms of the Charter. Soviet 
statements that the area in question was Mongolian, that Chinese troops had forti- 
fied Mongolian territory, captured and tortured Mongolian border guards, and 
that the whole incident was being used by the Chinese to divert attention from 
General Wedemeyer’s fact-finding mission were labelled as “Outer Mongolian 
lies” by the Chinese delegate.*? 

Application of the Hashemite Kingdom of Transjordan: This application was 
rejected when the Soviet Union opposed it; other Council members, except 
Poland which abstained, voted in its favor. The veto of the Soviet Union was 
applied because, Mr. Gromyko stated, the “independence” of Transjordan was a 
unilateral act of the United Kingdom, and because no diplomatic relations existed 
between Transjordan and the Soviet Union. The Syrian representative (el- 
Khouri), pointed out that the League of Nations on April 18, 1946, adopted a 
resolution welcoming the end of the mandate in Transjordan.™ 

Application of Ireland: The application of Ireland received the affirmative 
votes of nine members of the Security Council. Poland abstained, and the Soviet 
Union voted in the negative on the ground that Ireland did not participate in or 
give aid to the allies in the war and, in addition, had no diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union. The application therefore was rejected by the failure of one 
of the permament members to approve. 

Application of Portugal: The application of Portugal received the affirmative 
votes of nine members of the Security Council, with Poland and the Soviet Union 
opposed. The application was therefore rejected by the failure of one of the 
permanent members to approve. 


New APPLICATIONS 

Although the applications of Hungary, Italy, Austria, Rumania and Yemen 
were discussed exhaustively both in the Committee on the Admission of New 
Members and in the Security Council, only Yemen, at the 186th meeting on 
August 18, received affirmative action.* Action on other applicants for admission 
was complicated by marked disagreement between the members of the Security 
Council both as to the actual degree to which each applicant fulfilled the eondi- 
tions established in the Charter, and as to the competence of the Council to act 
in the absence of final ratification of the peace treaties. The applications were 
considered by the Committee on the Admission of New Members in July and 
August, by the Security Council on August 18 and 21, 1947, and again by the 
Security Council on September 25, 29, and October 1, 1947. The re-examination 
of the applications on the latter dates arose by virtue of Soviet ratification of the 
peace treaties, which changed the position of a number of the members of the 
Council. 

During discussion of applications in the committee and in the Security Coun- 
cil in August, the Soviet Union, Australia, Great Britain and France indicated 
their unwillingness to act favorably upon the applications as long as the peace 


52 Document 8/479, p. 39-46. 
53 Document S/P.V. 186. 54 Ibid. 
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treaties were not formally approved. Although both the British and French rep- 
resentatives believed the absence of formal ratification a technicality, the Aus- 
tralian delegate added, as an additional qualification, the inability of his country 
to approve applications until military occupation had been concluded. The Soviet 
representative asserted that both the Potsdam Declaration, as well as the agreed 
preamble to the Austrian peace treaty, bound the four powers to postpone con- 
sideration of applications from ex-enemy states for membership until ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaties, and then bound them to support such applications. On 
the other hand the United States, supported by Belgium, Colombia and Brazil, 
felt that the absence of formal ratification was not necessarily an impediment 
to admission, that the character of the occupation forces varied in each country, 
and that each application should be considered individually in the light of all the 
known facts in each case.*® 

The first series of votes in the Security Council in August, resulted as follows: 
Hungary received the affirmative vote of Syria, the negative vote of the United 
States, and the rest of the members abstained. An Australian resolution that 
Italy be admitted under such conditions as the General Assembly might deem 
appropriate received the affirmative vote of nine members, the abstention of 
Poland, and the negative vote of the Soviet Union, while a similar resolution 
in regard to Austria resulted in eight in favor, the Soviet Union opposed, and 
Poland and France abstaining. Rumania received the affirmative vote of Syria, 
with all other members abstaining, and Bulgaria received the affirmative vote of 
Syria, the negative vote of the United States, with the other members abstaining. 
The Security Council then formally approved a resolution reporting to the Gen- 
eral Assembly that, after consideration of both old and new applications, it ree- 
ommended only the admission of Yemen and Pakistan.” 

Following this series of votes on August 21, the United States representative 
(Austin) submitted a draft resolution providing that, inasmuch as the Council 
had been unable to agree, it requested the General Assembly to consider the 
qualifications of the applicants, assuring the Assembly that the Council would 
act favorably upon those applications which received the approval of two-thirds 
of the members of the General Assembly. This resolution was withdrawn with- 
out a vote when it met the opposition of the Soviet representative.” 

On September 25, 1947, the Security Council reconsidered the applications of 
Hungary, Italy, Rumania and Bulgaria as the result of Soviet ratification of the 
peace treaties on August 29, 1947. In addition, the Council had before it the 
application of Finland for admission.” 

The Polish representative (Modzewelski) introduced a resolution by which the 
Security Council would recommend to the General Assembly the admission of all 
of the applicants, including Finland, pointing out that all had effectively “washed 
out any guilt they may have had in their participation in the war on the side 
of the Axis.” °° After the United States, United Kingdom, French and Brazilian 
delegates had indicated their whole-hearted approval of the admission of Italy, 
Colonel Hodgson (Australia) pointed out that the Polish resolution presented a 

5% Document 8/479. 58 The Finnish application for admission 


5% Document S/P.V. 190. is contained in Document 8/559. 
57 Ibid. 59 Document S/P.V. 204. 
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problem in that his country favored action on each country individually and 
could not approve a blanket resolution admitting all applicants. Mr. Gromyko 
(Soviet Union) then stated that Russia was willing to agree “to the admission 
of Italy to the United Nations, but only on condition that all the other countries 
which are in the same position— namely Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and 
Finland — are admitted as well.”®’ He based his proposal upon the Potsdam 
Declaration, stating that since all of these countries were ex-enemy states, they 
all should receive similar treatment. Sir Alexander Cadogan attacked the pro- 
posal as an attempt at a “horse-trade”, Colonel Hodgson (Australia) commented 
that it “savoured of blackmail”, and the Council became entangled in a pro- 
cedural discussion as to whether it was possible to vote on the Polish resolution 
on a country by country basis. The United States, French, United Kingdom and 
Belgian delegates were particularly opposed to the Polish proposal in that it 
tended to put their countries on record as opposed to the admission of all the 
applicants, if they voted against it, whereas they were in fact opposed only to 
certain of the applicants. After two Polish proposals to adjourn the discussion 
failed of acceptance, discussion of individual applications proceeded,™ but the 
Polish resolution was not disposed of until, by a Belgian amendment, the Council 


decided by a vote of 9 to 2 to hold “a separate and final vote on each appli- 
99 62 


cation”. 

Application of Hungary: Hungary’s application received the affirmative votes 
of Colombia, France, Poland, Syria and the Soviet Union, with the other men- 
bers of the Council abstaining. Since only five affirmative votes were registered, 
the application failed of approval. 


Application of Italy: Italy’s application received the affirmative votes of nine 
members of the Council, with Poland and the Soviet Union opposed. Since the 
application failed to receive the concurring vote of one of the permanent men- 


bers, it was not approved. 


Application of Rumania: Rumania’s application received the affirmative votes 
of China, Colombia, France and Syria with the other members abstaining. Since 
it failed to receive enough affirmative votes the application was rejected. 


Application of Bulgaria: Bulgaria received the affirmative vote of Syria, and 
the negative votes of Belgium, France and the United Kingdom, with the other 
members abstaining. It failed, therefore, of acceptance. The three negative votes 
were registered because the representatives of the countries so voting believed 
that there had been fundamental violations of human rights in Bulgaria, and 
that the action of Bulgaria as reported by the Commission of Investigation on 
Greek Frontier Incidents raised doubts as to its peace-loving character. 


Application of Finland: The application of Finland received the affirmative 
votes of nine members of the Council, with Poland and the Soviet Union opposed. 


60 Ibid. 
61 Documents S/P.V. 205 and 206. 62 Document S/P.V. 206. 
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Since the application failed to receive the concurring vote of one of the perma- 
nent members, it was not approved. 


Procedural Questions 


On August 27, 1947, the Security Council considered the report of the sub- 
committee of the Committee of Experts appointed to consult with the committee 
of the General Assembly on the revision of the rules of procedure governing the 
admission of new members.™ 

Representatives of the General Assembly, appointed pursuant to the resolu- 
tion adopted on November 19, 1946, included the representatives of Australia, 
Cuba, Norway, India and the Soviet Union. Representatives of China, Brazil and 
Poland were appointed by the Committee of Experts to represent the Security 
Council. After the committee of the General Assembly, over the opposition of 
Australia and Cuba, agreed that it could not suggest changes in the rules which 
would define or limit the powers of the Security Council, and that the Council 
was entitled to consider applications first, joint meetings of the two committees 
resulted in the following proposals: 

1) The insertion of two additional paragraphs in Rule 60 of the Council which 
would formalize the previous practice of turning over to the Assembly the records 
of the Security Council on admissions; 

2) Changing Rule 60 of the Security Council to read that it should “consider” 
rather than “decide” whether an applicant state was peace-loving and able to 
carry out its obligations; 

3) The insertion of a new Rule 116 into the Assembly Rules of Procedure 
which would formalize the previous practice by which the Assembly could return 
the application to the Security Council for reconsideration.” 

After four Australian amendments, the effect of which was to grant to the 
General Assembly concurrent rights to discuss applications for admission with 
or without recommendations from the Security Council, had been voted down 
when supported only by Australia, Colombia and France, with the other members 
abstaining, the Security Council approved points 1 and 3 of the Committee re- 
port but declined to approve point 2. In addition, at the instance of the Belgian 
representative (van Langenhove), the Security Council advocated a change in 
Article 58 of the Rules of Procedure of the Security Council by which member- 
ship in the United Nations would become effective on the date on which the 
Assembly took its decision on the application, rather than upon the date of the 
receipt by the Secretary-General of an instrument of adherence. This change iz 
procedure was to be made possible by requiring that the original application for 
membership be accompanied by a formal instrument accepting the obligations 
contained in the Charter.” 


Ibid. For further action resulting from 
the Soviet proposal that its acceptance of 66 Document A/384. For action of the 
the application of Italy was dependent upon General Assembly, see this issue p. 64. 
the action of the Council in regard to other For resolution of the Security Council, see 
applications, see this issue p. 64. Documeat 8/528. For rules of procedure of 
% Documents S/P.V. 197 and 8/520. the General Assembly and Security Council, 
® Document A/384. see International Organization, I, p. 184. 
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Commission on Conventional Armaments 


Following the approval by the Security Council of the report of the Commis- 
sion on Conventional Armaments, together with its plan of work,” the Commis- 
sion unanimously resolved to establish a working committee to have as its terms 
of reference the plan of work approved by the Security Council at its 152nd 
meeting. The working committee was empowered to establish subcommittees, and 
the chairman of the Commission was appointed to act as the chairman of the 
working committee.™ 


Atomic Energy Commission 

The second report of the Atomic Energy Commission was transmitted to the 
Security Council by the chairman (McNaughton) on September 11, 1947.% 

In the period from January 1, 1947 to the date of the report, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, together with its various subcommittees and working groups, 
held a total of 122 meetings, which were devoted either to a discussion of the 
points of disagreement of the Soviet Union with the first report, or to the formula- 
tion of specific proposals by the commission. The second report was adopted by 
a vote of ten in favor to one opposed with one, Poland, abstaining. The majority 
concluded that the specific proposals embodied in the report, whieh defined “the 
functions and powers of an international agency, taken together with the General 
Findings and Recommendations of the First Report, provide the essential basis 
for the establishment of an effective control to ensure the use of atomic energy 
only for peaceful purposes .. .”, but cautioned that “until unanimous agree- 
ment is reached on the functions and powers of the international agency... 
much remains to be done before the final terms of a treaty or convention can 
be draf Rid 70 

In six chapters of Part II of the report, the operational and developmental 
functions of the international control agency, were spelled out in some detail. 
This material covered such problems as research and development activities, the 
location and mining of ores, the processing and purification of source material, 
the stockpiling, production, and distribution of nuclear fuels and the design, 
construction and operation of isotope separation plants and of nuclear reactors, 
and, finally, the rights of and limitations on the international agency in relation 
to inspections, surveys, and explorations. In general, the first five chapters of this 
section emphasized the degree to which the production of atomic energy was & 
continuous process requiring constant supervision to prevent the diversion either 
of ore or its various refinements to illegal use. 

The final chapter on the rights and limitations of the international agency in 
relation to inspections, surveys and explorations took as its point of departure 
the various objects of searches to be conducted by the international agency as 
outlined in the previous sections, admitted each of the activities involved “neces- 
sary concessions in the traditional jurisdiction of nations”, and outlined three 
eategories of inspection : inspection of declared activities, surveys and explorations 
for source material, and inspections and surveys to detect clandestine activities. 


67 For summary of the work of the Com- 69 Document S/557. This also appears in 
mission on Conventional Armaments, see In- largely the same form as Document AEC/26. 
ternational Organization, I, p. 508. 70 Document 8/557, p. 2. 


68 Document S/C.3/SR.10. 71 Ibid., p. 58. 
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Political problems were regarded as least in the first category, and greatest in 
the last, for to detect clandestine activities the Commission realized the agency 
would be questioning the good faith of governments. Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sion outlined some twenty-one specific proposals regarding the rights which the 
agency must have. These included the right to employ inspection personnel who 
should have special rights and privileges of entry into the territory of participat- 
ing nations, with the right of the agency to appeal to an international court 
should such entry be refused ; the right to engage in ground surveys and explora- 
tion for source material without warrant or special authorization or consent; and 
the right to engage in aerial surveys over areas not exceeding five percent of the 
territory of the nation (or 2,000 square miles, whichever was larger) in each 
period of two years, or to engage in spot surveys upon the issuance of a warrant. 
The limitations placed upon the agency were both general and specific. General 
limitations included the requirement that all surveys, inspections and explora- 
tions be for purposes related to atomic energy, that agency personnel should have 
regard for domestic laws, that no confidential or private information unrelated 
to atomic energy be released, and that the agency be liable for just compensation 
for damages. Specific limitations included the requirement that various inspec- 
tions and surveys could be undertaken only after the issuance of a warrant. Each 
nation was to be asked to enact legislation which would authorize an appropriate 
court to issue warrants and require it to issue such warrants whenever the agency 
or its representative showed probable or reasonable cause to suspect illegal 
activity. Similar warrants could be issued by an international court, or could 
be secured by special agreement with the state concerned. 

In addition to drafting in detail the nature of the provisions to be included in 
a treaty, as outlined above, the second portion of the work of the Commission had 
centered around the effort of the majority to narrow the gap of disagreement be- 
tween it and the Soviet Union. Discussion centered around eleven amendments 
to the first report of the Commission, which were supplemented by eight proposals 
submitted by Mr. Gromyko to the Commission on June 11, 1947.7? Although some 
progress was made in the discussion, the second report stated that the main ques- 
tions of principle, on which no agreement had been reached, included: 1) the 
exact meaning of the use of the veto as mentioned in the first report and the im- 
plication of the Russian proposal that the international authority conduct its 
activities “within the framework of the Security Council’; 2) the question of 
what safeguards were required for strict international control of atomic energy; 
3) the question of whether international control was to be established by one or 
more treaties or conventions and the question of priority as to which should come 
first if there were to be several; 4) the question of the stages of transition from 
existing conditions to international control; and 5) the question of the right of 
the international control agency to conduct research in atomic weapons.” 


United States’ Atomic Energy Experiments at Eniwetok: On December 2, 
1947, Mr. Austin (United States), notified the President of the Security Council 
that, effective December 1, 1947, Eniwetok Atoll in the trust territory of the 
Pacifie Islands would be closed, for security reasons, to enable the United States 


72 Document AEC /24. 73 Document 8/557, p. 89. 
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Atomic Energy Commission to conduct experiments relating to nuclear fission.” 
Periodic visits provided for in Article 87(c) of the Charter were suspended, in 
accordance with Article 13 of the trusteeship agreement, but the United States 
would report under Article 88 of the Charter regarding the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the peoples in the trust territories. An 
attached press release stated that the 145 inhabitants of Eniwetok would be 
transferred to new homes of their own selection and that they would be reim- 
bursed for the lands used by the Commission. 


Military Staff Committee 


On August 29, 1947, the Military Staff Committee reported to the Security 
Council that all delegations had presented their provisional estimates of the 
overall strength and composition of the armed forces to be made available by the 
Member nations to the Seeurity Council and that the subeommittee of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee had opened informal discussions with the object of recon- 
ciling the various proposals and agreeing upon a tentative numerical estimate of 
strength and composition. No report had been returned by the subcommittee.” 


Free Territory of Trieste 


On October 9, 1947, Mr. A. Vyshinsky, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Soviet Union, forwarded to the Secretary-General of the United Nations a 
decision taken by the Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow on April 22, 1947.” 
The Council of Foreign Ministers indicated its belief that questions of budget, 
balance of payments, currency, customs and other financial and economic ques- 
tions of the Free Territory fell within the competence of the Governor and the 
Provisional Council of Government in accordance with the instrument for the 
Provisional Regime until such time as the Permanent Statute came into effect. In 
view of the fact that the balance of payments might show a deficit in free foreign 
exchange, the Council of Foreign Ministers expressed the belief that the Security 
Council should recommend that an amount up to $5,000,000 be made available to 
the Government of the Free Territory from United Nations funds, should a re- 
quest for financial assistance be received. 

No decision was made in the period under review on the appointment of a 
governor for the Free Territory."’ The Italian and Yugoslav governments were, 
however, asked to consult together, and recommend a candidate upon whom both 
agreed, by January 5, 1948.”* 


74 Document 8/613. 

7 Document 8/535. For summary of the 77 For previous summaries of the discus 
previous work of the Military Staff Commit- sions in the Security Council on the appoint 
tee see International Organization, I, 504. ment of a Governor of the Free Territory of 
For excerpts from the report of the Com- Trieste, see International Organization, I, D. 
mittee, see Ibid, p. 561. 507. 

76 Document 8/577. 78 Document C/P.V. 223. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economie and Social Council opened its fifth session at Lake Success on 
July 19, 1947 and remained in session until August 16. In the absence of the 
president of the Council, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India), Jan Papanek 
(Czechoslovakia) assumed the presidency. Following the adoption of the agenda,* 
ECOSOC turned to the more than thirty substantive items awaiting its con- 
sideration. 


Economic and Employment Questions 


Economic and Employment Commission: The report of the Economie and 
Employment Commission on its second session ? was among the items considered 
by ECOSOC. Without acting upon the recommendations contained in the re- 
port, the Council approved a resolution expressing appreciation of the work of 
the commission. Considerable discussion in the Council centered around the fol- 
lowing points: 1) the reconstruction of war-devastated areas as opposed to the 
development of economically backward countries; 2) dependence upon foreign 
markets; 3) foreign lending policies as related to reconstruction and develop- 
ment; 4) the maintenance of full employment; 5) better utilization of natural 
resources; and 6) the raising of standards of living. Particularly, the Council 
praised the commission for its establishment of two subeommissions, one to study 
the problem of employment and economic stability and the other the question 
of economic development, and for its practical approach to concrete problems 
rather than abstract situations. 

Although the general comment of the Council was favorable to the commission 
and its work, the delegates of both the United Kingdom and the United States 
criticized the report for its practical shortcomings. The British delegate (McNeil) 
stated that the report was “general” and “not of a quality which we could rea- 
sonably expect from a commission of experts.” This he attributed to three fac- 
tors: 1) the apparent indifference of the governments who supplied members to 
the commission, 2) the inadequacy of the Secretariat in servicing the commission, 
and 3) the failure of the members of the commission to act impartially as experts 
rather than as politicians. The representative of the United States (Thorp) re- 
marked that he found the recommendations of the commission to be “pious 
exhortations rather than specific hopeful suggestions.”’ 

The two subcommissions of the Economic and Employment Commission met in 
their first sessions at Lake Success on November 18, 1947. The Subcommission 
on Employment and Economie Stability was to prepare a current analysis of the 
world economic situation and to study international and national measures to 
achieve and maintain economic stability and full employment. After November 
20, 1947, its meetings were held in closed session.* The Subeommission on Eco- 

1Document E/475. ganization, I, p. 510. 


2Document E/445. For a summary of the 3 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p 
commission’s report, see International Or- 682, 718 and 758. 
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nomic Development considered an agenda including the general problems of eeo- 
nomic development and the activities in this field of the specialized agencies and 
of the organs of the United Nations.* 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: ECOSOC took note of 
the interim report of the second session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment ° and approved the recom- 
mendations of the Preparatory Committee for the agenda of the Conference, 
The Council decided that the Conference should convene in Havana, Cuba, on 
November 21, 1947, and issued invitations to non-member states (including Al- 
bania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan, Portugal, 
Rumania, Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen) ; the Allied Control Authorities 
of Germany, Japan and Korea; the governments of Burma, Ceylon, Rhodesia 
and the Indonesian Republic; and the specialized agencies and appropriate non- 
governmental organizations in category “A”, to participate without vote in the 
work of the Conference.® 


Other Economic and Employment Questions: The Council referred two ques- 
tions in this field to the International Labor Organization for consideration. The 
first of these was the item proposed by the American Federation of Labor con- 
cerning the protection of migrant and immigrant labor. The second question was 
that proposed by the World Federation of Trade Unions concerning trade union 
rights. This had been referred to ILO by the Council at its fourth session ; * how- 
ever, ILO had requested that the problem be considered further by its organs and 
that a final report to ECOSOC on the question be postponed until the sixth ses- 
sion of the Council. ECOSOC also requested the Secretary-General to arrange for 
cooperation between ILO and the Council’s Commission on Human Rights for a 
study of the problems involved.* 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe: The report of the Economic Commission 
for Europe on its first and second sessions ® was also noted by ECOSOC during 
its fifth session. A proposal by the Soviet delegate (Morosov) to reject com- 
pletely a resolution of the commission on relations between the commission and 
the control authorities of Germany on the grounds that the resolution provided 
for measures on the part of the commission which fell only within the compe- 
tence of the control authorities was rejected by the Council.” 

In accordance with earlier decisions of ECE,” its technical committees met in 
almost continuous session in Europe after taking over the functions of the 
European Coal Organization, the Emergency Economie Committee for Europe 
and the European Central Inland Transport Organization. 


4 Ibid. sion see this issue, p. 66. 
5 See International Organization, I, p. 8 Document E/573, p. 54-55. 

§29-531. 9 Document E/451. See International Or- 
6 Document E/573, p. 1. For a summary ganization, I, p. 509-510. 

of the work of the Conference, see this issue, 10 Document E/P.V.98, p. 92. 

p. 133-6. 11 See International Organization, |, D. 
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Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: ECOSOC approved the 
preliminary arrangements by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East to carry out its functions as these arrangements were outlined by the com- 
mission in its report to the Council on its first session.’ In addition, ECOSOC 
expanded the terms of reference of ECAFE to provide for the following: 1) 
recommendations on matters within its competence directly to the government 
or governments concerned; 2) establishment of appropriate subsidiary bodies for 
the fulfilment of its responsibilities; 3) annual submission of a full report on its 
plans and operations to ECOSOC; and 4) consultation with the control authori- 
ties of Japan and Korea on matters concerning the economies of Japan and 
Korea in relation to the economy of Asia and the Far East as a whole.” Provi- 
sion was also made for the admission as associate members of ECAFE of repre- 
sentatives of North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, the Indo- 
Chinese Federation, Hong Kong, the Malayan Union and Singapore, and the 
Netherlands Indies. These associate members were empowered, upon admission 
to ECAFE, to participate without vote in all meetings of the commission and to 
hold office in any subordinate body established by the commission. Representa- 
tives of the above territories, not members or associate members of ECAFE, 
were also to be permitted to participate in a consultative capacity in the discus- 
sion by the commission of matters of particular interest to them.* Participation, 
whether associate member or not, for these areas was made contingent upon the 
approval of the member responsible for the conduct of their international 
relations. 

ECAFE convened for its second session in Baguio, Philippines, on November 
24,1947. The commission recommended to ECOSOC the admission of New Zea- 
land to full membership and elected to associate membership Burma, Ceylon, 
Cambodia, Laos and Hong Kong. One associate membership was granted jointly 
to the Malayan Union, North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak. Items on the com- 
mission’s agenda included: 1) working relations with the control authorities of 
Japan and Korea, 2) consideration of a report by the Secretary-General on re- 
construction problems and needs in Asia and the Far East, and 3) training of 
technical personnel and the use of expert assistance by governments.*® 


Economic Commission for Latin America: On July 12, 1947, Chile presented 
for consideration by ECOSOC a proposal calling for the establishment of an 
Economic Commission for Latin America.’® This proposed commission would 
perform, with respect to Latin America, functions similar to those entrusted to 
the two regional economic commissions already in existence. ECOSOC estab- 
lished an ad hoc committee consisting of representatives of Chile, China, Cuba, 
France, Lebanon, Peru, the United Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela to 
consider factors bearing upon the establishment of such a commission and to re- 
port to the Council its recommendations concerning its establishment.*” 

The ad hoc committee on December 11, 1947, unanimously recommended the 


12 Document E/452. See International Or- 15 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
ganization, I, p. 510. 730 and 758. 
18 Document E/573, p. 7. 16 Document E/468. 


14 Ibid. 17 Document E/573, p. 9. 
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creation of the proposed commission. In geographical scope, the committee ree- 
ommended that the commission should embrace all participating countries and 
territories of Latin America and the Caribbean. Its membership would be open 
to the Members of the United Nations in North, Central and South America, the 
Caribbean area, and to France, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom." 


Relief and Reconstruction Problems 


Relief Needs After the Termination of UNRRA: By a resolution of August 6, 
1947, ECOSOC approved the action of the Secretary-General taken pursuant to 
the Assembly’s resolution on relief needs after the termination of UNRRA™” 
described in the Secretary-General’s progress report on the subject * and called 
the report to the attention of the General Assembly.” 


Reconstruction of Devastated Areas: The Council also considered a second 
report of the Secretary-General relating to the reconstruction of Ethiopia and of 
other devastated areas not included in the report of the Temporary Subcommis- 
sion on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas,”? and considered an- 
other report on the financial needs of devastated countries.” 


International Children’s Emergency Fund and United Nations Appeal for 
Children: The Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
met at Lake Success from October 2 to 7, 1947, to consider four reports of its 
Program Committee and a report of its Executive Director.* In a review of pre- 
liminary food allocations made at a preceding session in June 1947, substantial 
increases were made in the case of five European countries — Albania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Hungary and Italy — and for China. Allocations were made 
for Rumania and for Bulgaria, while pledges were announced from the Dominican 
Republic, Luxembourg, Australia and Czechoslovakia. Plans of operations sub- 
mitted by Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia were given approval. The Executive Board also gave 
serious consideration to the increasing of indigenous milk production in order to 
ensure adequate milk supplies after the cessation of the Fund’s operations and 
to increasing of the supply of trained child health and welfare personnel. The 
Board decided upon New York as the permanent headquarters of the Fund.” 

As of December 2, 1947, the Fund announced that its total resources, both 
received and pledged, amounted to $37,892,000. 

ECOSOC, after taking note of the Secretary-General’s report on the United 
Nations Appeal for Children (One Day’s Pay Proposal), gave its approval to 
the program for carrying out the proposal and established a special committee 
to assist the Secretary-General between sessions of the Council in the applica- 
tion of the Council’s policies with regard to the appeal. Tentative plans were 
made by UNAC to hold a “Children’s Assembly” at the United Nations head- 


18 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 3. 


19 Document A/237. See International Or- 23 Document E/573, p. 3. 
ganization, I, p. 59-60. 24 Document E/ICEF/25. 

20 Document E/462. 2 Document E/590. 

21 Document E/573, p. 3. For General As- 26 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, P. 
sembly discussion see this issue, p. 65. 758. 


22 Document B/45v. 27 Document E/ 464. 
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quarters in connection with the launching of the appeal on February 29, 1948. 
Nearly 50 countries throughout the world have established or plan to establish 
national committees in order to raise funds for UNAC.* 


Social Questions 


Social Commission: The Social Commission met for its second session at Lake 
Suecess from August 28 to September 13, 1947. Its discussions during the ses- 
sion included: 1) coordination of social welfare activities; 2) child welfare; 3) 
advisory social welfare services such as fellowships, seminars and films; 4‘ hous- 
ing and town and country planning; 5) prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders; 6) standards of living; 7) migration; and 8) the study of pertinent 
sections of the provisional questionnaire submitted by the Trusteeship Council to 
ECOSOC for advice and comment. 

The commission recognized the problem of child welfare as the most urgent 
matter on its agenda and, in this connection, gave attention to the reports of the 
Temporary Social Welfare Committee * and of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. While the report of the TSWC did not recommend the crea- 
tion of a Subcommission on Child Welfare since a number of organizations had 
already undertaken effective operations in that field, the committee did propose a 
unification of social welfare programs to ensure the greatest possible efficiency of 
these agencies and to eliminate the overlapping of their activities in the field of 
child welfare. 

The Social Commission accordingly established a temporary committee for the 
coordination of social action by the United Nations and the specialized agencies, 
and endorsed the policies of the ICEF. In addition, the commission proposed 
the establishment within the Department of Social Affairs of the Secretariat of a 
housing and town planning service to prepare for an international conference of 
experts in that field and passed resolutions which 1) recognized the need for 
action to improve social conditions in under-developed and economically under- 
privileged areas, 2) requested of ECOSOC an improvement in the budgetary 
allocation for social activities, 3) approved the outline for a Demographic Year 
Book and 4) recommended that the Secretary-General submit a survey on migra- 
tion to the next session of the commission.” 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The second session of the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs met at Lake Success from July 24 to August 8, 1947. In the 
course of its session the commission 1) recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council request the Secretary-General to prepare a protocol for the control 
of synthetic drugs which were capable of producing an addiction, 2) approved in 
principle a mission to Peru and other interested governments to determine the 
effects of coca leaf chewing, 3) supported special measures for the control 
of narcotics in Germany and Japan, 4) postponed the appointment of a member 
of the Drug Supervisory Body as provided by the amended Convention of 1931 
until its sixth session since the protocol of amendment had not entered into force. 
The commission also reviewed the work and activities of the Division of Narcotic 


% United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 4. 30 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
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Drugs including 1) the transfer to the United Nations of powers formerly exer. 
cised by the League of Nations under international agreements relating to nar- 
cotic control; 2) the reestablishment and improvement of international control 
systems; 3) the situation in Germany and Japan; 4) relations with other organs 
of the United Nations, the specialized agencies and non-governmental organiza- 
tions; and 5) the replies received from various governments on questionnaires 
which concerned the traffic in narcotic drugs, limitation and control of the culti- 
vation of the opium poppy and of the production of raw opium, drug addiction, 
nominations to the Permanent Central Opium Board, and estimates of require- 
ments of narcotic drugs for the forthcoming year.” 

In a resolution of August 13, 1947, ECOSOC requested the Secretary-General, 
as recommended by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, to draft a protocol on 
synthetic drugs. The Secretary-General was asked to circulate this draft to all 
governments concerned and to the Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization for observations and to submit an analysis of such comments to 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs for subsequent transmittal to ECOSOC at 
its seventh session.*” 


Transfer of Advisory Social Welfare Functions of UNRRA: During its fifth 
session, ECOSOC considered a progress report by the Secretary-General on the 
implementation of a resolution of the General Assembly of December 14, 1946, 
relating to the transfer to the United Nations of the advisory social welfare 
functions formerly exercised by UNRRA.* After noting the report, the Coun- 
cil requested the Social Commission to review the same document and to make 
further recommendations on future programs and financial allocations for a 
continuation of the services in 1948. 


Traffic in Women and Children and in Obscene Publications: Transfer of fune- 
tions formerly exercised by the League of Nations under international conven- 
tions relating to traffic in women and children and in obscene publications was 
also studied during the fifth session of ECOSOC.™ The international conventions 
involved were 1) the convention on traffic in women and children which was open 
for signature at Geneva from September 30, 1921; 2) the convention on traffic in 
women of full age, signed at Geneva on October 11, 1933; and 3) the convention 
on circulation of and traffic in obscene publications, open for signature at Geneva 
from September 12, 1923. Under these conventions functions had been assigned 
variously to the Council of the League, the Secretary-General of the League and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. On August 14, 1947, the Counal 
reached the following decisions on the subject of the transfer: that the transfer 
should be effected and that the decision of ECOSOC should be transmitted to the 
Assembly along with a draft protocol for the amendment of the conventions in 
question.* In connection with this decision, ECOSOC also requested the Seecre- 
tary-General to report to the Social Commission, for recommendation to the 
Council, on the transfer to the United Nations of functions previously performed 


31 Document E/575. 

32 Document E/573, p. 56. For General 5, 109, 181 and 183. 
Assembly discussion see this issue p. 69. 34 Document E/444. 

33 See International Organization, I, p. 64- 35 Document B/573, p. 45-53. 
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by the Government of France under similar earlier conventions of 1904 and 
1910. 


Fiscal and Statistical Questions 


Fiscal Commission: After noting the report of the Fiscal Commission on its 
first session,*” ECOSOC approved a resolution embodying for the most part the 
recommendations contained in the commission’s report.** The resolution requested 
the Secretary-General to 1) establish a fiscal information service; 2) render 
technical advice and assistance on fiscal matters to ECOSOC, the other organs of 
the United Nations, the specialized agencies and Member governments; 3) request 
Member governments to supply copies of publications relating to budgets, govern- 
ment revenue, appropriations and expenditures, public debt, taxation problems, 
and facts and trends relative to public finance; 4) arrange for the publication of 
a survey of public finance to cover the period from 1937 to 1947 and of public 
debt from 1914 to 1947; 5) make further inquiries and studies into technical 
fiseal problems, taxation problems, internal tax legislation, double taxation and 
the effects of all these upon international trade and investment.*® 


Statistical Commission: The second session of the Statistical Commission was 
held at Lake Success from August 28 to September 5, 1947. The commission 
considered 1) the publication of a statistical yearbook, 2) the transfer to the 
United Nations of former League functions under the International Convention 
Relating to Economie Statistics, 3) participation of all Member states in the 
world agricultural census of 1950, 4) the preparation by the Secretariat of re- 
liable estimates for countries and areas where adequate statistics are not avail- 
able, 5) the problem of consultation by the various commissions of ECOSOC 
on statistical questions of mutual interest. The commission also established two 
subeommissions, one on statistical classification and the other on the future work 
of the commission. These subcommissions were asked to prepare reports to be 
submitted to the commission’s next session.*° 


Human Rights 


Commission on Human Rights: The second session of the Commission on 
Human Rights opened in Geneva on December 2, 1947. On December 16, the 
commission approved drafts of an International Declaration of Human Rights 
and an accompanying Covenant for submission to all Member nations for ob- 
servations and suggestions.*t The Declaration and the Covenant, virtually iden- 
tical in content, incorporated provisions similar to those in the United States Bill 
of Rights or in the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and contained pro- 
visions for two additional rights: the right to rest and leisure and the right to 
social security.*” 


Freedom of Information and of the Press: The report of the first session of 


% Tbid., p. 53. 89 Ibid. 
87 Document E/440. See International Or- 40 Document B/577. 
ganization, I, p. 510. 41 United Nations Bulletin, IV, p. 3. 
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the Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press ** was considered 
by ECOSOC in the courseé of its fifth session. The subeommission had been 
charged with the preparation of an agenda for a proposed world conference on 
freedom of information and analysis of concepts of that freedom. Although some 
criticism was leveled at the subeommission for its failure to complete its work in 
detail, the Council went ahead to consider the time, place and membership of the 
proposed conference. After consultation with the Secretariat concerning the 
calendar for 1948, ECOSOC, on July 25, 1947, decided to convene the conference 
in Geneva on March 23, 1948. 

The action of the Council with regard to the subcommission’s report and the 
question of the international conference on freedom of information was sum- 
marized in six resolutions approved by ECOSOC on August 15, 1947.** In ad- 
dition to determining the time and place of the conference, the Council named 
thirteen non-member states to be invited to participate without voting rights in 
its deliberations: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Pakistan, Portugal, Rumania, Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen.** The 
specialized agencies and several non-governmental organizations were likewise 
extended invitations, and a detailed plan for the organization of the conference 
was drawn up. A provisional agenda drafted by the Council on the basis of the 
subcommission’s recommendations included: 1) a general discussion of the prin- 
ciples of freedom of information, 2) measures to facilitate the gathering of infor- 
mation, 3) measures to facilitate the international transmission of information, 
4) measures concerning the free publication and reception of information, 5) 
consideration of the drafting of a charter of rights and obligations of the media 
of information, 6) consideration of possible continuing machinery to promote the 
free flow of unbiased information, 7) consideration of problems involved in the 
establishment of governmental and semi-governmental information services, and 
8) consideration of the possible modes of action by means of which the recom- 
mendations of the conference could best be put into effect. The Council also ap- 
proved an additional meeting of the subcommission prior to the convocation of 
the conference and another after its adjournment. 


Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities: A second sub- 
commission of the Commission on Human Rights, the Subcommission for the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of Minorities met in its first 
session in Geneva from November 24 to December 6, 1947, to consider the two 
large general problems for which it was created. The subcommission submitted 
its report to the Commission on Human Rights on December 8, 1947. In addition 
to a report on the draft declaration on human rights and draft articles on human 
rights and fundamental freedoms prepared during the summer of 1947 by a 
special drafting committee of the commission, the subcommission also reported 
on communications concerning discrimination and minorities, machinery for the 
prevention of discrimination and the protection of minorities, recommendations 


43 Document E/441. See International Or- p. 68. 
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concerning educational attacks upon the two problems and existing and future 
treaties concerning the protection of minorities.*® 


Population Problems 


The second session of the Population Commission met at Lake Success from 
August 18 to 27, 1947. The commission reported to ECOSOC on its considera- 
tion of 1) the outline for a Demographic Yearbook, 2) international census plans, 
3) development of more accurate population data, 4) studies of the populations 
of trust territories, 5) studies of the interdependence of economic, social and 
population changes, and 6) plans for work on migration and the future work of 
the commission.*’ 


Relations with Other Organizations 


Specialized Agencies: On August 4, 1947, the Council recommended to the 
General Assembly the approval of the draft agreement between the United Na- 
tions and the Universal Postal Union. This was followed on August 13 by similar 
action with respect to the agreement with the World Health Organization and, 
on August 16, with respect to those with the International Telecommunications 
Union, the International Bank and the International Monetary Fund.** 

Since only two specialized agencies had reported on their operations at the time 
of the fifth session of ECOSOC, the Council decided to postpone consideration of 
reports of the specialized agencies until its first session in 1948.*° 

ECOSOC also approved and transmitted to the General Assembly a resolution 
calling for the transfer to the Interim Commission of the World Health Organiza- 
tion of certain assets of the United Nations formerly belonging to the health 
organization of the League of Nations. These included the title of ownership to 
the archives and correspondence files of the League of Nations Health Section, 
to the publications of that section, to the archives, furniture and financial assets 
of the Eastern Bureau of Epidemiological Intelligence in Singapore and to the 
assets of the Darling Foundation and of the Leon Bernard Fund.*° 

The application of Hungary for admission to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientifie and Cultural Organization was also approved by the Council.™ 


Trusteeship Council: The discussion by ECOSOC on arrangements for co- 
operation with the Trusteeship Council centered primarily around the role of the 
Commission on Human Rights with regard to trust territories as well as the larger 
question of the role of the Council itself with respect to the overall economic and 
social problems of these territories. ECOSOC decided to refer the report of the 
Joint Committee of the two Councils ** to the Trusteeship Council for considera- 
tion and to call to the attention of the latter the views expressed by the members of 
ECOSOC in the discussion of the subject before taking final action upon the 
report. 


United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
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The provisional questionnaire adopted by the Trusteeship Council and sent to 
the Economie and Social Council for advice and comment was referred by 
ECOSOC to its various commissions for consideration." 


Non-Governmental Organizations: ECOSOC, after considering the report of 
its Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Governmental Or- 
ganizations, admitted to consultative status in category “A” the International 
Organization of Industrial Employers and granted consultative status in category 
“B” to some 20 other non-governmental international groups. In addition, four 
national organizations were admitted to category “B”. 

The Council also clarified further the procedure for consultation with organiza- 
tions in category “A” by deciding 1) that in the discussion of an item proposed 
by an organization in that category the organization might present orally an 
expository introductory statement on the substance on the item; 2) that additional 
clarifying statements might be invited by the president of the Council with the 
approval of its members; 3) that non-governmental organizations in category 
“A” should present initial views to the Council NGO Committee with the under- 
standing that the committee might recommend that the Council invite the organi- 
zation to present an oral statement in support of its proposal. 

The Council also took note of a communication from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions requesting 1) the right to request special sessions of ECOSOC 
under the same conditions as those accorded specialized agencies; 2) the right to 
participate in the deliberations of ECOSOC on the adoption of agenda items 
proposed by the WFTU and in the discussions of the Council on such items; and 
3) that ECOSOC, prior to reference of a question to a commission or specialized 
agency, give directives to the body concerned on the size and scope of the studies 
to be undertaken and the solution to be reached. ECOSOC replied to this request 
1) that “in the light of the differences established between specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations” the WFTU could not be granted the right 
to ask special sessions of the Council; 2) that, considering the separate resolution 
of the Council on consultation with organizations in category “A”, close co- 
operation between ECOSOC and such organizations seemed adequately assured; 
and 3) that in answer to the third point in the WF'TU request the “way in which 
the Council deals with any question on its agenda is in each case entirely within 
the competence of the Council.” *° 


Other Matters 


Procedural Matters: In addition to minor amendments in its own rules of pro- 
cedure, ECOSOC adopted a uniform set of rules of procedure for its nine main 
commissions. The Council also decided to meet annually in April although the 
opening date for its first session in 1948 was set as February 2 at Lake Success 
and for its second session of that year, July 12 at Geneva. An interim committee 
of five members of the Council was established to consult with the Seeretary- 
General regarding the program of meetings of the subsidiary organs of ECOSOC 
and to collect and analyze observations and suggestions of members of the Council 


53 Document E/573, p. 56. ganization, I, p. 341. 
54 Document E/566. See International Or- 55 Document E/573, p. 86-90. 
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on the improvement and stabilization of the program of future meetings of the 
Council and of its commissions.™ 


Natural Resources: During its fifth session, ECOSOC took note of the report 
of the International Timber Conference *’ convened by FAO at Marianske Lazne, 
Czechoslovakia, in the spring of 1947 and of the proposal by the International 
Cooperative Alliance for the creation of a United Nations Petroleam Commission 
under the authority of the Council.®* 


Passport and Frontier Formalities: It was decided that, before taking action 
upon the report of the Meeting of Experts to Prepare for a World Conference on 
Passports and Frontier Formalities, additional information on the views and 
practices of the various governments was required. The Council therefore re- 
quested the Secretary-General to compile and analyze this information and to 
submit it to an early session of the Transport and Communications Commission 
of ECOSOC in order that the commission might make appropriate recommenda- 
tions concerning further action to the Council itself. 


Genocide: By a resolution of August 6, 1947, ECOSOC called upon the Mem- 
ber governments to submit as rapidly as possible their comments on the draft 
convention on genocide submitted by the Secretary-General and asked the Seere- 
tary-General to collate these comments and to transmit them as well as the draft 
convention itself to the General Assembly.™ 


World Calendar and Uniform System of Weights and Measures: Consideration 
of proposals for the universal adoption of a world calendar and of the metric 
system of weights and measures and the decimal system of currency and coinage 
was dropped from the agenda of ECOSOC in favor of more immediate matters. 


56 Tbid., p. 91-101. ganization, I, p. 511. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council convened for its second session on November 20, 1947, 
with the added participation of the Philippines and Costa Rica, which were elected 
to the Council on November 13 by the General Assembly. These elections were 
required to preserve the balance between administering and non-administering 
members, since the United States became an administering member when the 
trusteeship agreement for the former Japanese-mandated islands was approved. 


Report of the Trusteeship Council to the General Assembly: On November 1 
the General Assembly adopted a resolution which took note of the Council's re- 
port and referred comments made during committee discussion to the Council.’ 
The report covered the work of the Council during its first session (March 26 to 
April 28, 1947), including 1) revision of the rules of procedure formulated by the 
Preparatory Commission, 2) formulation of questionnaires, 3) petitions received 
concerning trust territories, 4) reports transmitted by the Government of New 
Zealand regarding the territory of Western Samoa, 5) relations with the Economic 
and Social Council and the specialized agencies, and 6) budgetary provision for 
periodic visits to trust territories.? Throughout its deliberations during the second 
session the Council kept itself informed of the views of the Assembly’s trustee- 
ship committee pertaining to these subjects. 


Petitions: On November 24 the Council appointed an ad hoc committee to 
classify the petitions received and to make recommendations as to which petitions 
were to be admissible. After a short discussion the committee decided that the 
classification of petitions set forth in a document * prepared by the Secretariat 
be approved as the basis for consideration. Several of the petitions were regarded 
as inadmissible because they were outside the competence of the Council, the 
subject matter involved modifications of the Charter, or the question was already 
on the agenda of the Council.‘ 

Discussion of the Ewe petitions relating to British and French Togoland began 
on December 8. Presenting the Ewe case before the Council in an oral plea, Syl- 
vanus Olympio, a representative of the All-Ewe Conference, stated that nothing 
would solve the problems of his people except unification under one administra- 
tion.’ The representative of France (Laurentie) declared that there had not been 
any difficulty as a result of Togoland’s division, that the frontier did not econsti- 
tute a barrier and that unification was not feasible at present. He further 
stressed the jointly sponsored program submitted to the Council on November 17 
by France and the United Kingdom, which provided for 1) removal of obstacles 
impeding movement across the border, 2) consultation between the two Govern- 


1 Document T/54; see this issue, p. 71. 4 Document T/70. 

2 For report of the Trusteeship Council to 5 For a summary of the Ewe case and ac 
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ments for the purpose of establishing a “conventional zone” to remove all customs 
disabilities, 3) fiscal measures to ensure that the same individual was not to be 
taxed in both territories for the same reasons, 4) development in cultural affairs, 
and 5) establishment of a Consultative Commission for Togoland Affairs. Both 
the representative of New Zealand (Berendsen) and the representative of the 
United States (Gerig) favored a resolution supporting the joint measures and 
looking forward to self-government for the Ewe people. A drafting committee, 
composed of Australia, China, Iraq and the United States, presented on December 
15 a resolution which was adopted with few amendments. The resolution 1) wel- 
comed the measures proposed by the administering authorities, 2) recommended 
that the administering authorities encourage the Ewe people to develop their 
capacity for self-government, 3) invited the administering authorities to present 
a more precise statement of the measures to be taken and to submit to the Council 
special progress reports, 4) invited the administering authorities to consult with 
each other and with the Ewe representatives with a view toward furthering the 
measures desired by the Ewe people, 5) decided that the visiting mission to the 
trust territories under British and French administration was to pay special 
attention to the problem set forth in the petitions, and 6) agreed to re-examine 


the problem after the report of the visiting mission to the trust territories was 
completed.® 


Mission to Western Samoa: Following intensive investigation of conditions in 
Western Samoa, the Visiting Mission to Western Samoa, established by. the 
Council at its first session, drafted the final text of its report on September 12, 
1947, for submission to the Trusteeship Council.’ The report set forth a new 
plan of government by which the supreme body of the Western Samoan Govern- 
ment was to be a Council of State composed of a representative of the New 
Zealand Government and one or more representatives of the inhabitants. The 
Samoan members were to advise the High Commissioner (a New Zealand repre- 
sentative) relating to governmental processes. A new body, the Legislative As- 
sembly, was recommended, which was to have an absolute majority of Samoan 
representation. The exact size of the legislature was not determined by the mis- 
sion, which further recommended that the New Zealand Government was to have 
sufficient powers to enable it to discharge its international commitments, in par- 
ticular, control of adoption and amendment of the Constitution, external relations, 
defense, currency, loans, foreign exchange, audits, legislation in financial bills, 
a “veto” over measures passed by the Samoan representatives, and discharge of 
responsibilities conferred upon New Zealand by the United Nations Charter and 
the trusteeship agreement for Western Samoa. In addition to these fundamental 
changes the mission recommended modifications in village and district govern- 
ment, constitutional recognition of Samoan customs and traditions, racial equality, 
4 Samoan public service, improved services in the fields of education and health, 
and development of economic resources.® 

On December 5 the Trusteeship Council adopted a resolution which expressed 

®Ibdid. See also document T/P.V.44. 8For summary of the proposed govern- 


‘For report of the mission, see document mental plan, see United Nations Weekly Bul- 
1/46, letin, III, p. 542. 
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the hope that the people of Western Samoa would be encouraged to assume in- 
creasing responsibilities in self-government, in order that they might ultimately 
be accorded full self-government whenever they were capable of assuming it. 
The resolution noted with satisfaction the declared policy of the administering 
authority as set forth by the delegation of New Zealand.® 


Mission to East Africa: On December 1 the Trusteeship Council decided that 
the first of the periodic visits to trust territories was to be made during 1948 to 
Tanganyika (British-administered) and Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian-administered) 
in East Africa.’® Decision on the composition of the mission was postponed pend- 
ing consultation by the president and the secretariat with representatives on the 
Council. It was agreed that a visit to West Africa, while highly desirable, would 
not be possible at the same time and should be undertaken at a later date. 


Statute for the City of Jerusalem: In aceordance with the plan for future 
government of Palestine, approved by the General Assembly on November 29," 
the Trusteeship Council was authorized to formulate a detailed statute for the 
city of Jerusalem. The statute was to include provisions dealing with governmental 
machinery, the Governor and his staff, local autonomy, security, legislature, or- 
ganization, administration of justice, economic union, transit, relations with the 
Arab and Jewish states, official languages, citizenship, freedom of citizens, and 
holy places. In order that the Council might carry out its responsibilities in this 
matter within the time limit of five months, a proposal was adopted by which a 
working committee was to be established to consult with the Secretary-General 
on the formulation of the statute. The committee was to continue its meetings 
following the end of the Council session; it could make no final decisions, but was 
to refer matters to the Trusteeship Council from time to time. It was suggested 
that a meeting of the Council might be called for February in order to approve 
the draft statute.’? 


Report on South West Africa: Following a request ** by the General Assembly 
for examination of the 1946 report by the Union of South Africa on administra- 
tion of South West Africa, even though South West Africa was not yet part of the 
trusteeship system, the Council placed it on its agenda. A special subcommittee, 
composed of Australia, China, Iraq and the United States, was created to formu- 
late questions regarding the report for submission to the Government of South 
Africa.* A resolution submitted by the United States, which stated that the re- 
port appeared to be incomplete in certain particulars and invited the Union 
Government to supply supplementary information before June 1948 on the ques- 
tions presented, was eventually adopted. The Council would then submit its ob- 
servations to the Assembly at its next session. 


Report on New Guinea: After examining Australia’s 1946-47 report on the 
trust territory of New Guinea (based on the questionnaire which the Council 


® Documents T/62 and T/P.V.37. 

10 For discussion in the Council, see docu- 12 Document T/P.V.33. 
ment T/P.V.33. 13 See this issue, p. 72. 

11 For text see this issue, p. 179-93. 14 Document T/96. 
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worked out during its first session), the Trusteeship Council on December 15 
adopted a motion 1) expressing appreciation of the action of the Australian 
government in submitting the report, 2) stating that the members of the Council 
had not yet been able to examine the report carefully, 3) concluding that final 
action on the report was to be postponed until the February meeting of the 
Council.** 


Relations with the Security Council: This item related to the trusteeship agree- 
ment covering the Pacific Islands, a strategic area under the administration of the 
United States, with respect to Article 83 of the Charter which provided that the 
Security Council was to avail itself of the assistance of the Trusteeship Council 
to “perform those functions of the United Nations under the trusteeship system 
relating to political, economic, social and educational matters in the Strategic 
Areas.” The exact procedure to be employed was undetermined at the time of 
the Council’s discussion, and it was noted that the Committee of Experts of the 
Seeurity Council was considering the question. Debate on December 16 coneern- 
ing the responsibility of the Trusteeship Council with respect to a strategic area 
concluded with the adoption of a proposal which 1) noted that the Security 
Council was giving consideration to the relationship between the Security Council 
and the Trusteeship Council regarding trusteeship of strategic areas, 2) resolved 
that a committee of three, composed of the President and two other representa- 
tives of the Trusteeship Council, be appointed to confer with a similar committee 
of the Security Council regarding the responsibilities of the Trusteeship Council.’® 


Other Matters: During the session under review the Council also approved 
the report of the Joint Committee of the Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council dealing with cooperative arrangements in matters of common 
concern to the two bodies,’’ and took note of the report of the Committee on 
Negotiations with Inter-Governmental Organizations.** Consideration of the pro- 
visional questionnaire on administration of trust territories resulted in postpone- 
ment of revisions; a resolution passed on December 2 provided that the question- 
naire was to be transmitted to Australia as the government responsible for 
administering the trust territory of Nauru on behalf of Australia, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom. On December 2 agreement was reached on certain 
changes and modifications of the rules of procedure.” 

The Council recessed on December 16, and was expected to reconvene early in 
February 1948. 


1 Document T/P.V.44. Rey.1. 
16 Document T/P.V.45. 18 Document T/P.V.34, 
17See documents T/53 and E&T/C.1/2/- 19 Ibid. 
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Budget Estimates and Management Survey: Part III of the Report? of the 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions was considered 
by the administrative and budgetary committee of the Assembly in its delibera- 
tions on the Secretary-General’s budget estimates for the Secretariat.? In addi- 
tion, the committee had before it the revised budget estimates based on the Secre- 
tariat management survey,® which had been instituted by the Secretary-General 
after the first session of the Assembly for the purpose of remedying defects in 
the structure of the Secretariat; its reports were internal administrative docu- 
ments. At the time the Assembly committee considered the survey it was noted 
that the summary report was incomplete, notably with regard to the Geneva 
Office, the Languages Division and the Editorial Division. During discussion 
the Assistant Secretary-General for Administrative and Financial Services 
(Price) explained that the Secretary-General had studied the recommendations 
of the management survey and had accepted the general conclusions reached, and 
that he supported the recommendation of a reduction in the expected costs of 
maintaining Secretariat departments. Although the report of the survey made 
proposals for consolidations and transfers of functions, it was the opinion of the 
Secretary-General that no final decisions could be reached on administrative mat- 
ters without full discussion among officials of the Secretariat; such discussions 
were not feasible during the second session of the General Assembly.* A proposal 
to create a subcommittee to examine the survey met with considerable opposition 
in the administrative and budgetary committee, since it was felt by many dele- 
gates that the report should be left to the Advisory Committee and the Secretary- 
General for their consideration in the matter of administration on a restricted 
budget. An amended resolution was later adopted which stated that the Assembly 
Committee was to examine Part III of the budget on the basis of 1) original 
budget estimates and 2) the Report of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions. In addition, the Secretary-General was requested at 
the time of examination of each section of the budget to state under what con- 
ditions additional economies might be effected. 

A proposal was also adopted which requested the Secretary-General to supply a 
list of personnel of the Secretariat showing names, functions, nationality and 
grade; a similar list was to be annexed to budget estimates submitted annually to 
the Assembly.° The Committee then accepted the revised estimates * of the Secre- 
tary-General for Part III of the budget with adjustments in the Departments of 


1 Document A/336. 


2 For summary of the deliberations in the 4 Document A/C.5/SR.58, p. 8. For dis- 
committee, see document A/498. cussion of the management survey and Part 
3 For summary of the survey, see docu- III of the budget, see documents A/C.5/SBR.- 
ment A/C.5/160. When the survey has been 58-A/C.5/SR.60. 
completed a summary of it will appear in 5 Document A/498. 
International Organization. 6 Document A/C.5/157. 
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Social Affairs, Public Information, Legal Affairs, Administrative and Financial 
Services, and Conference and General Services. Proposals were also accepted 
which limited the personnel in Information and Correspondent Centers, and fur- 
ther reductions were made in departmental printing estimates.’ 


Utilization of Secretariat Services: On October 20 the General Assembly passed 
a resolution, without previous reference to committee, regarding the utilization of 
the services of the Secretariat. The resolution, introduced by Sweden, paid tribute 
to the impartiality demonstrated by the Secretariat, drew the attention of the 
three Councils and their commissions to the desirability of utilizing the services 
of the Secretariat, and recommended that the various organs of the United Na- 
tions consider carefully, before the establishment of special commissions and 
subcommittees, whether the task could not be entrusted to the Secretariat.® 


Working of the Secretariat under Chapter XV of the Charter: The General 
Assembly on November 15 approved a resolution which requested the Secretary- 
General 1) to examine the recruitment policy that had been followed in order to 
improve geographical distribution of the posts within the departments, 2) to 
take the necessary steps for engaging staff members from those countries which 
lacked adequate representation in the Secretariat, 3) to review, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, the qualifications of staff members with a view to replacing 
those who did not reach the standards fixed by the Charter, 4) to take all prac- 
ticable steps to improve the present geographical distribution of staff, and 5).to 
report to the next regular session regarding this matter.° 

Due to the resolution on geographical distribution and to budgetary needs, more 
than 800 employees were expected to be dismissed. Since there were more Ameri- 
cans, Frenchmen, Britons and Canadians in the Secretariat than the quotas called 
for, it was expected that some of them would be the first to leave. Several hundred 
of those were temporary employees only, while others were permanent employees. 
In some instances, replacements were to be made from countries not adequately 
represented.*® 


Tax Equalization: On November 20 the Assembly, without debate, approved a 
resolution concerning reimbursement of national income taxes paid by staff mem- 
bers. The Assembly resolved 1) that Members which had not done so should 
legislate to exempt their nationals on the staff from such taxation, 2) that the 
Secretary-General submit a “staff contributions” plan to the next session, 3) 
that, pending tax exemption, Members grant relief from double taxation, 4) that 
the Secretary-General be invited to omit from all future personnel contracts any 
clause which binds the Organization to refund such taxation in the absence of 
annual authorization by the Assembly, 5) that the Secretary-General reimburse 
such taxation paid on United Nations salaries and allowances received during 
1946, 1947 and 1948," 


7 Document A/498. For further discussion 9 Document A/464. 
of the United Nations budget and other ad- 10 New York Times, December 2, 1947. 
ministrative matters, see this issue, p. 74-7. 11 For report of the administrative and 


8 Document A/403. budgetary committee, see document A/487. 
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Staff Regulations: In connection with the budget estimates for 1948 relating 
to common staff costs, the Secretary-General submitted to the Assembly committee 
proposals concerning children’s allowances and education grants, regulations 
governing the age of retirement and termination of appointments, expatriation 
allowances and rules governing home leave. The committee thought these items 
important enough to be considered apart from the report on budget estimates. 





Accordingly, on November 20 the Assembly adopted a committee resolution which 
1) took note of the Secretary-General’s report, 2) requested the Secretary- % 
General to present, four months before the next regular session, a codification of “4 
staff rules, 3) resolved that regulations relating to children’s allowances and C 
education grants be superseded by amended regulations, and 4) resolved that ” 
regulations relating to appointment, probation and promotion be amended. - 
Under this resolution full-time members of the staff were to be entitled to a = 
children’s allowance of $200 (US) per year for each child under 16 years, or oe 
under the age of 18 or 22 years if the child was in full-time attendance at school a 
or university. With respect to appointment, probation and promotion, the ap- 
pointment of any member of the staff for a temporary period was to be subject to not 
conditions deemed desirable by the Secretary-General, who was authorized to - 
terminate the appointment of a staff member, if abolition of the position proved td 
necessary, or if services of the individual were unsatisfactory.” “a 
Joint Staff Pension Plan: On November 20 the Assembly adopted the report bou 
and resolution of its administrative and budgetary committee concerning a joint suc 
staff pension scheme. By terms of the resolution the Assembly took note of the mac 
administrative rules relating to the Provisional Joint Retirement Scheme, and ratk 
decided that the retirement plan was to continue unchanged, on a provisional no t 
basis, for a one-year period. It requested the Advisory Committee on Administra- } visi 
tive and Budgetary Questions to study the implications of the proposals regard- C 
ing the retirement plan and to circulate a report to Members of the United 1) 1 
Nations before the next regular session of the Assembly in order that a perma- 2) t 
nent pension scheme might be promulgated in 1948." - 
i 
Information Centers: The Secretary-General announced that information cen- _the « 
ters in Moscow, Prague and Warsaw were to begin operations. Other centers bani: 
already functioning were located in Washington, London, Paris, Geneva, Copen- | gee 
hagen, Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, New Delhi and Shanghai. Four more centers, prov 
planned for 1948, were as yet undesignated.** videc 
exter 
Natic 
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12 For text of resolution and annexes, see 13 Document A/489. cussio 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Corfu Channel Case: Following the resolution of the Security Council on 
April 9, 1947, recommending that the United Kingdom and the Albanian govern- 
ments should immediately refer the Corfu Channel question to the International 
Court of Justice,’ the United Kingdom on May 22, 1947, filed an application with 
the Registry of the Court instituting proceedings against Albania. By a reply 
dated July 21, filed July 23, 1947, Albania accepted the jurisdiction of the Court, 
protesting against the unilateral act of the British government in its application. 
On December 9, 1947, the Albanian government filed a document entitled “Pre- 
liminary Objection’’.? 

The Albanian Government outlined its case as follows: Articles 26(1) and 
40(1) of the Court’s Statute specified that its jurisdiction comprised all cases 
which parties referred to it and all matters specifically provided for in the Char- 
ter of the United Nations or in treaties and conventions in force, and stipulated 
that cases might be brought before the Court either by notification of special 
agreement or by written applications. Since the Albanian government was not 
bound by any treaty or convention in force to submit its dispute to the Court, 
such submission, in accordance with the provisions of the Statute, could only be 
made by both parties and this would require notification of a special agreement 
rather than mere application. The United Kingdom, in its application, invoked 
no treaty or convention and did not claim submission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Statute. 

Claims by the United Kingdom that the matter fell within the Charter because 
1) the Security Council resolution was taken under Article 36 of the Charter. 
2) the Albanian government, in accepting the invitation to participate in the dis- 
cussion, accepted the obligations of a Member of the United Nations, and 3) 
Article 25 of the Charter provided that Members agreed to accept and carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council, were emphatically denied by Albania. Al- 
bania noted three exceptions to these claims: 1) a Security Council recom- 
mendation that the dispute be referred to the Court in accordance with the 
provisions of the Statute did not “ipso facto constitute a matter specifically pro- 
vided for in the Charter of the United Nations to which the Court’s jurisdiction 
extends” ; 2) acceptance by Albania of the obligations of a Member of the United 
Nations did not automatically extend the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
nor require appearance before the Court without having duly and expressly ac- 
cepted the Court’s jurisdiction in conformity with the provisions of the Statute; 
3) the Security Council resolution had no binding force upon the two governments 
without their consent and acceptance.. Albania claimed, therefore, that neither 
the Council resolution, nor the acceptance by Albania of the obligations of a 


1 For summary of the Security Council dis- 
cussions, see International Organization, I, 2 Document ICJ Distribution 180, 1947, 
b. 326-329. General List No, 2. 
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Member of the United Nations, nor Article 25 of the Charter, imposed the Court’s 
compulsory jurisdiction. The Court was therefore requested, in conformity with 
Article 62 of the Rules of the Court: 1) to place on record that, in accepting the 
Security Council’s recommendation, Albania was only obliged to submit the dis- 
pute in accordance with the provisions of the Statute; and 2) to give judgment 
that the United Kingdom application was inadmissible since it was submitted 
contrary to the provisions of Articles 40(1) and 36(1) of the Statute of the 
Court. 

In accordance with Article 48 of the Statute and Article 62 of the Rules of the 
Court, the President (Guerrero) on December 10, 1947, suspended proceedings on 
the merits of the case and gave the United Kingdom until January 20, 1948, to 
present a written statement in regard to the objections lodged by the Albanian 
government.® 


Advisory Opinion on Admission of a State to Membership in the United Na- 
tions: On November 17, 1947, the General Assembly requested an advisory 
opinion from the Court as to whether a Member, in either the Security Council or 
the General Assembly, was juridically entitled to make its consent to admission 
dependent on conditions not expressly provided in Article 4(1).* On December 
12, 1947, the President of the Court (Guerrero), by virtue of Article 66 of the 
Statute of the Court, decided that all written statements relating to the question 
should be filed by February 9, 1948, in the name of such states as were admitted 
to appear before the Court.° 


Other Matters: During the second session of the General Assembly, Yemen 
and Palestine became parties to the Statute of the Court, by virtue of their ad- 
mission to membership in the United Nations. The Assembly also passed reso- 
lutions which empowered the Trusteeship Council to request advisory opinions, 
and recommended increased use of the Court by organs of the United Nations and 
by its members.® 


8 Document ICJ, Distribution 181, 10.12- 

47. 5 Document ICJ, Distribution 185, 12.12. 
4For discussion on this point in the As- 47. 

sembly see this issue p. 63-4, 6 Document A/459, 
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Il. THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Third Session of the FAO Conference 


The Third Session of the Conference of FAO was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
from August 25 through October 11, 1947. In addition to representatives from 48 
member nations, observers from six non-member countries, 16 intergovernmental 
organizations and 10 non-governmental groups attended.* 

The major constitutional change approved by the Conference was the amend- 
ment of Articles V and VII to permit the appointment of a Council of FAO 
composed of representatives of eighteen member states, to replace the earlier 
Executive Committee, which had been composed of persons selected in their indi- 
vidual capacity. These amendments were based upon proposals submitted by the 
United States, United Kingdom, and Australia.? Elected to the Council were 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, India, Italy, Mexico, Netherlands, Philippines, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Duties of the Council, which was to be 
headed by Viscount Bruce of Australia, included: 1) general supervision over 
FAO administration and policy including financial control; 2) the continuance 
of the coordinating functions of the International Emergency Food Council 
through the use of IEFC’s commodity committees and their recommendations for 
allocations of supplies; 3) general supervision and promotion of studies of criti- 
eal commodity shortages, of consistency in national and international agricultural 
commodity policies; and 4) advising on emergency measures concerning the im- 
port and export of food and materials of agricultural production. At an informal 
meeting of the Council on September 12, 1947, representatives of the United 
Kingdom, France, Denmark and the Netherlands were asked to review the ad- 
ministrative and legislative problems connected with securing immediate action 
by member governments of FAO to prevent the feeding of bread grains to live- 
stock, and to report at the first formal session of the Council held in Washington 
in November, 1947.* 

The Conference considered and acted upon reports from various commissions. 
Commission I, on the state of food and agriculture, reported that while 38 million 
metric tons of bread grain imports would be needed by the deficit countries during 
1948, only 29 million metric tons would be available for export from the surplus 
producing countries unless extraordinary new efforts were to be made. Adverse 
crop conditions, drought, crop disease, and continued shortages of fertilizers, 
pesticides, farm machinery and draft power were cited as the basis for the con- 
tinued crisis in cereals, Although world export supplies of sugar, fats and oils 
would improve, and an increase in meat produetion was anticipated, shortage of 

1FAO Information Service Bulletin, II, 


No. 5. text of amendments see this issue, p. 000. 
2 Documents C47/1, C47/3 and C47/4. For 8 FAO Bulletin, op. cit., p. 7. 
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foreign exchange was expected to hinder much direct benefit from accruing to 
deficit areas. “The consequent shortages and famine prevailing in certain coun- 
tries will cause further mortality and jeopardize the physical development of the 
younger generation’’, the report emphasized.‘ 

The commission therefore recommended, and the Conference approved, a series 
of resolutions recommending that member nations take immediate steps to: 1) 
strengthen measures for the collection, distribution and conservation of food to 
insure that the maximum quantity be available for direct human consumption; 
2) reduce to the minimum the feeding to livestock of grains suitable for human 
use; 3) maintain high extraction rates in deficit countries and examine the possi- 
bilities of raising extraction rates in surplus producing areas; 4) ensure the 
highest possible human rather than animal consumption of milk; 5) increase as 
far as practicable the export of feeding stuffs to those importing countries having 
a livestock population substantially below prewar levels. Similar approval 
was given to recommendations of the commission that: 1) the emergency inter- 
national allocations being operated under IEFC continue; 2) that member na- 
tions keep in effect the legislative and administrative machinery for the control 
of exports and imports; and 3) that IEFC be dissolved and incorporated into the 
Council of FAO. In view of an annual increase in the world’s population of 15 
to 20 million, the commission felt, and the Conference agreed, that even the long- 
term prospects were “not promising”, and therefore urged the closest possible 
cooperation between the international agencies working on various aspects of the 
achievement of higher levels of production and of economic stability. To keep 
in closer touch with developments in member nations, the Conference agreed 
that the required progress and program reports could range from a minimum re- 
port on the prevailing situation and technical problems to complete statisties on 
imports, exports, production and targets for food consumption. 

Commission II of the Conference reviewed the technical activities of FAO and 
recommended 1) continued emphasis upon technical studies; 2) close coordination 
of the work of FAO with other international bodies so as to avoid duplication; 3) 
the largest possible budgetary allocation to technical activities; 4) the intensifica- 
tion of regional activities; and 5) the implementation by member governments 
of some twenty-one recommendations covering agriculture, nutrition, fisheries, 
forestry and forest products, world agricultural census and proposals for estab- 
lishing a rural welfare division within FAO.° 

On administrative and financial questions, the Conference referred to the 
Council of FAO the problem of a permanent site for the organization. Under 
Rule XXXII of the Rules of Procedure, the site was to be located at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations. A motion at the Geneva Conference to suspend 
this rule failed of passage, but the Council was empowered to recommend an 
amendment to Rule XXXII should it so desire. This action was taken after con- 
sideration of a report by the Director-General (Orr), which pointed out that of 
the five specialized agencies the most important to FAO from the point of view 
of cooperation, ILO and WHO maintained major offices in Geneva, the Bank 
and the Fund functioned largely in Washington, while the United Nations itself 


4 Document C47/50. 5 Document C47/47. 
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was located in New York. Geneva, the Director-General’s report indicated, would 
be best from the point of view of costs and physical facilities.® 

The Conference also approved a $5,000,000 budget for 1948,’ registered its 
eoncern that the proposal to establish common United Nations and specialized 
agency fiscal controls and administrative and financial methods should not be al- 
lowed to affect FAO’s autonomy, approved a draft agreement relating to coopera- 
tion with the ILO, and brought the International Chamber of Commerce into con- 
sultative relationship.*® 

The transfer of the functions of the International Emergency Food Council was 
accomplished on December 31, 1947, in keeping with a resolution approved at the 
IEFC’s fifth council meeting and subsequently agreed to by a majority of the 35 
members of the emergency organization.®° 


First Session of the FAO Council 


The Council of FAO met for its first session in Washington from November 4 
to 11, 1947. Among the immediate problems which the Council considered were 
the acute shortage of cereals and livestock, the control of infestation of food- 
stuffs, the difficulties in transporting food which was actually available, due to ship 
shortages, the continuation of the allocation machinery of IEFC, and the effect 
of foreign exchange difficulties in restricting the international movement of essen- 
tial foodstuffs. The Council recommended extraordinarily heavy planting of 
cereals throughout the world and made recommendations to member states regard- 
ing the livestock situation and infestation control. With regard to the continua- 
tion of the IEFC machinery for allocation of foodstuffs, the Council made the 
necessary arrangements for taking over without interruption or change this 
phase of IEFC’s work. More intermediate problems considered by the Council 
included the shortage of fertilizers and of farm machinery, national production 
planning programs, commodity problems and inter-governmental commodity 
arrangements, and the draft Charter of the International Trade Organization. 
The Council, urging the initiation of national programs for increased production, 
established a Policy Committee on Production and Distribution to secure all 
possible information on the individual production plans of all member nations. 
The Council also prepared, for submission to the next meeting of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council, a memorandum stressing the importance of concluding 
an international wheat agreement. The Director-General of FAO had already 
called a meeting for February, 1948, to consider similar problems affecting rice, 
and the Council recommended further study of fats and oils, dried whole and 
skim milk, and fresh vegetables and fruit. In the field of long-term problems the 
Council discussed agricultural-industrial expansion and stressed the need for an 
organization performing in the industrial field functions similar to those of FAO 
in the field of agriculture. In addition, the Council announced that it would 
consult with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development on 
external financial assistance involved in the expansion of agricultural and in- 


6 Document C47/28. 
7 Document 47/8. For further discussion in the International 


8 FAO Bulletin, op. cit., p. 13. Emergency Food Council, see this issue, p. 
®New York Times, December 31, 1947. 161. 
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dustrial production, and urged the greatest possible cooperation between the 1 
regional offices of FAO and the regional economic commissions of the United C 
Nations Economic and Social Council. The Council also reached a number of tl 
decisions with regard to internal procedural and financial matters.™* mn 
At a special session on January 12, 1948, the Council approved the appoint- bi 
ment of Noble Clark, who had headed the FAO mission to Poland, as Deputy | 
Director-General of the Organization. te 
Technical Activities a 
On December 17, 1947, the major findings and recommendations of the FAO tic 
mission for Poland were released.*® Made by a committee of ten experts headed by ge 
Noble Clark, Associate Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station B: 
at the University of Wisconsin, the report found that the health of the Polish jn 
population was in jeopardy through a food shortage that resulted in a consump- th 
tion which was “low in calories and very low in proteins, minerals and vitamins.” we 
Immediate importation of 8000 tons of whole milk powder, 7000 grams of pure pe 
vitamin D concentrates and a quantity of dextrose-maltose preparations for baby 
feeding were recommended for use of expectant and nursing mothers between No- mé 
vember 1, 1947 and March 31, 1948. The commission also recommended the im 
abolition of a dual system of prices in Poland, the establishment of food-rationing mc 
and the extension of direct-feeding programs by the government. A series of am 
specific proposals regarding agricultural practices was made to the government in tie 
the belief that, if adopted, food production in Poland would be increased as much otk 
as 50% over prewar levels and might reach as much as 100% more than those sot 
levels. Coupled with these recommendations were proposals for increases in im- the 
ports of fertilizers, forage crops, and seed grains. the 
On December 11, FAO dispatched six experts as consultants to governments, 
of the Near East. These included consultants on drainage, animal husbandry, | flo 
crop production, nutrition, statistics, and deep-well digging who were expected set 
to lay the groundwork for a regional conference of Near East governments sched- to ; 
uled to convene at Cairo in February, 1948." On December 15, 1947, a group of J 
eight experts were appointed to visit Siam to advise the Siamese government on Un 
rice production, control of water supplies, combating rinderpest, and improving an< 
forest conservation and management.” poi 
On January 6, 1948, Ethiopia joined FAO bringing total membership to 55. At Un 
the same time it was announced that technicians would be sent to Ethiopia to | jp, 
assist in combating rinderpest and Bang’s disease.** mal 
hov 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR a 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT / 
The second annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the International | me, 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development convened in London on September 1, | hs 
%a Document CL.1/25 Rev. 1. + 
10 FAO, Major Findings and Recommenda- 11 FAO Press Release I1/R/113. 4) 
tions of the FAO Mission for Poland, Wash- 12 FAO Press Release I/R/115. \ 397. 
ington, D.C., October, 1947. 13 FAO Press Release I/R/119. f 5] 
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1947. On September 12 the Board adopted a report presented by John J. Me- 
Cloy, president of the Bank, in which were included an outline of the activities of 
the Bank since the first annual meeting of the Board a year before, financial state- 
ments covering the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1947, and the administrative 
budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948.* 

The report showed that loans totalling $497,000,000 had been made to France, 
Denmark, Luxembourg and the Netherlands for reconstruction purposes and em- 
phasized the fact that the Bank was carefully checking to see that the money was 
used only for purposes indicated by these countries when making loan applica- 
tions.* In accordance with the Bank’s avowed purpose of helping to raise the 
general standard of living and the level of production in devastated countries the 
Bank had concentrated on “projects or programs .. . which promise the greatest 
inerease in production output in the shortest possible time”.* The report stressed 
that the major problems of Europe, to which chief attention had been directed, 
were food, fuel, and manpower, the lack of which made European countries de- 
pendent upon imports from abroad.* 

The report further emphasized the great progress which had already been 
made in Europe, and indicated the Bank’s belief that although outside help was 
important in the reconstruction of devastated countries, these countries must do 
most of their reconstruction by their own collective efforts. They must, for ex- 
ample, “restore internal financial stability through sound budget and tax prac- 
tices” ° while coordinating national reconstruction efforts with similar efforts of 
other countries. Trade barriers should be lowered or removed, and German re- 
sources utilized. It was also pointed out that consideration was being given by 
the Bank to the needs of underdeveloped areas such as Latin America, Asia, and 
the Middle East.® 

The report also suggested that, in order to facilitate the reopening of the free 
flow of private capital, an impartial body of experts be set up to recommend just 
settlements between debtor nations and their creditors, and to suggest measures 
to place the finances of these countries on a sound basis as well.’ 

A draft agreement designed to bring the Bank within the framework of the 
United Nations as a specialized agency was adopted by the Board of Governors, 
and was approved by the General Assembly on November 15, 1947. The major 
point of difference between this agreement and those previously signed by the 
United Nations with other specialized agencies was in Article IV, paragraph 3, 
in which the United Nations recognized that “it is sound policy to refrain from 
making recommendations to the Bank with respect to particular loans.” It may, 
however, make recommendations with respect to technical aspects of reconstruc- 
tion plans, programs or projects.° 

In addition to the four loans already made to France, Denmark, Luxembourg, 


1United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 


898. September 12, 1947. 

2International Bank Press Release 65, 6 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
September 12, 1947. 399. 

8 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 

#United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 8 Document A/P.V.115. 
397, 9 For text of the agreement see this issue, 


5International Bank Press Release 65, p. 198. 
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and the Netherlands the following formal applications for loans were received 
in the period under review: 1) Chile, which requested $40,000,000; 2) Czechoslo- 
vakia, $350,000,000; 3) Iran, $250,000,000; 4) Mexico, $209,000,000; and 5) 
Poland, $600,000,000. Italy, Greece, and Turkey also announced their intentions 
of applying for loans from the Bank.”® 

On January 22, 1948, the Bank issued a report on the final quarter of 1947 in 
which the institution’s first profit since its establishment was indicated. The 
Bank’s income for the quarter, $4,513,694, exceeded special reserves and total 
expenses by $1,317,610, and was sufficient to cover a deficit incurred during the 
third quarter of 1947. All past deficits were expected to be eliminated by March 
31, 1948." 

Other activities of the Bank during the period under consideration included 
creation of a technical group which was sent to survey Silesian and Ruhr coal 
fields. On December 31, 1947, it was announced that the Bank would send a two- 
man fact-finding mission to the Philippines to survey agriculture, industry, trans- 
port facilities, and financial structure of that country.’* 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Second Session of the Council 


The second session of the ICAO Council convened in Montreal on September 
2, 1947. In the course of its session, the Council received reports on ICAO’s 
activities during the summer of 1947 and on two regional air navigation meet- 
ings: that for the South American region which met in Lima and that for the 
South Atlantic area held in Rio de Janeiro.’ Stuart Graham (Canada), Henri 
Bouché (France) and P. David (US) were named to the chairmanships of the 
Air Navigation Committee, the Air Transport Committee and the Committee on 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation, respectively.*, Members were also 
designated for the Finance Committee and for the Committee on the Joint Sup- 
port of Air Navigation Services. 

The Council considered the progress made in the implementation of the London 
Agreement on Ocean Weather Stations and, while encouraged by that progress, 
urged all states concerned to implement the agreement fully and with the least 
possible delay. Amended rules of procedure for the Council itself and for five 
of its committees— Air Navigation, Air Transport, Convention, Finance and 
Joint Support — were adopted.’ 

A practical demonstration of the desirability of the implementation of the 
London Agreement and of the usefulness of the work of ICAO in general was 
brought about in mid-October, 1947, with the rescue by a U.S. Coast Guard Cut- 
ter, Bibb, on duty as one of ICAO’s ocean weather stations, of passengers aboard 
a flying boat forced down in the North Atlantic. 


10 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 

399. 1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, I11, p. 342. 
11 New York Times, January 23, 1948. 2 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, October 1947. 
12 Jbid., January 1, 1948. 3 Ibid., November 1947. 
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Regional and Technical Meetings 


Regional Meetings: The South American Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
was held in Lima, Peru, from June 17 to July 7, 1947. In attendance were repre- 
sentatives of twelve voting states, six observing states and three international 
organizations. A fourth international organization, the Pan American Institute 
of Geography and History, was later permitted to send observers. The agenda 
of the meeting included the discussion of 1) regional boundaries, 2) uniform 
instrument approach and landing procedures, 3) standardization of units of 
measurement, and 4) the implementation of procedures recommended for air 
navigation services in the South American area as put forward by the technical 
committees of ICAO.* 

The South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting convened at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, from July 15 to 31, 1947. Eleven voting states, four observing 
states and three international organizations attended the meetings. The agenda 
for consideration included items similar to those diseussed at the South American 
Regional Air Navigation Meeting at Lima. 


Meeting on Multilateral Agreement on Commercial Rights in International 
Civil Air Transport: The meeting on the Multilateral Agreement on Commercial 
Rights in International Civil Air Transport was scheduled to open in Rio de 
Janeiro on October 20, 1947. With notification from the Brazilian Government 
that it would be unable to act as host for this meeting, however, the Council 
decided to reschedule the meeting for November 3 in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Although ICAO issued no immediate official statement on the work of the 
meeting, it was reported in the press that complete deadlock had developed from 
efforts of the smaller powers to write into the proposed Convention clauses limit- 
ing the application of a “fifth freedom”, the right of allowable capacity for an 
airplane between two points neither of which is in the country of the airline. 
A Mexican resolution which opposed the limitations, although supported by ‘some 
twelve other states, was opposed by the United Kingdom, the United States, the 
Netherlands, France, Sweden and other states operators of highly developed air 
transport systems.° 


Legal Committee: The first session of the Legal Committee opened in Brussels 
on September 10, 1947. In the course of its meeting, the committee 1) put in 
final form a draft convention on international recognition of rights in aircraft, 
2) adopted a general program of work of some seventeen items, 3) prepared a 
special program of work to be carried on until its next session and 4) established 
two specialized subeommittees. The first of these subcommittees was to deal with 
the matter of basic definitions; the second was entrusted with the preparation of 
reports and texts concerning 1) revision of the Rome Convention on damage to 
third parties on the surface and its additional Brussels Protocol, 2) a draft con- 
vention on aerial collision, and 3) limitation of liability of the operator. The 


* Ibid., September 1947, p. 1-3. This mecting will be summarized in greater 
5 New York Times, November 25, 1947, p. 10. detail when the official report is made public. 
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Committee also requested the Secretariat to prepare reports on questions relating 
particularly to aerial insurance.® 


Air Navigation Committee: The Air Navigation Committee opened its second 
session on September 4, 1947. The agenda for the session included 1) dates and 
plans for divisional, regional and special meetings; 2) review of the reports of 
meetings held so far; 3) recommendations to the Council on standards and recom- 
mended practices; 4) review of air navigation regions and their boundaries; 5) 
operational problems of ocean weather stations; 6) review of the organization 
and structure of divisions of the committee; 7) reports of inadequacies of air 
navigation aids and of breaches of or non-compliance with standards; and 8) 
action to promote uniform dimensional practices.’ The reports of the South 
American and South Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meetings were among 
those considered by the committee. 


Air Transport Committee: During its second session the Air Transport Com- 
mittee gave attention to the following items: 1) international ownership and 
operation of international air services and air navigation facilities of trunk 
routes; 2) airport charges; 3) scheduled and non-scheduled services; 4) inter- 
national air mail; 5) facilitation of international air transport; 6) insurance; 
7) double taxation of fuels and equipment; 8) statistics; 9) filing of contracts 
and agreements; and 10) amendments to the Chicago Convention.* 


Other Matters 


Membership: An application for membership in ICAO submitted by Austria 
was referred, in accordance with provisions of the UN-ICAO agreement, to the 
United Nations General Assembly during its second regular session. On October 
31, 1947, the Assembly gave its approval to the application of Italy, which had 
previously been referred for its consideration. Austria’s application was opposed 
by the Soviet Union on the grounds that control over civil aviation in that 
country was at present vested in the Allied Control Authorities and that ad- 
mission of the Austrian Government to membership in the organization would 
thus be premature. However, on November 1, the Assembly approved the 
Austrian application.? Receipt of instruments of ratification from E] Salvador 
and Colombia and the admission to membership of Pakistan brought the total 
membership of ICAO to forty-five as of December 10, 1947.*° 


Relations with Other International Organizations: An invitation to ICAO to 
attend the United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment which met in 
Havana in November of 1947 was not accepted by the Organization, since Article 
16 of the Draft Charter on Trade and Employment, “Freedom of Transit”, 
specifically excluded the operation of aircraft in transit from the application of 
that article.™ 


6 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, November 1947, 9 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
p. 56. 632. 
7 Ibid., October 1947, p. 3. 10 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, December 1947. 


8 Ibid., p. 4-5. 11 Ibid., p. 11. 
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The twelfth Congress of the Universal Postal Union, meeting in Paris from 
May 6 to July 5, 1947, recommended that ICAO continue to collect data on the 
problem of the economics of international airmail in order to “supplement and 
finalize the important work reported by its observer at the XIIth Congress of 
the Universal Postal Union and, in due course, to prepare a study containing 
the collective views of Member States of ICAO, for consideration by the postal 
administrations prior to the eventual adoption of the provisions” contained in 
recommendations of the Congress and relating to rates of transportation charges 
for air mail.’* 

ICAO was represented at the International Telecommunications Conferences 
at Atlantic City from May to October, 1947. Among the items of interest to 
ICAO which the conferences considered were the revision of the service alloca- 
tion frequency table and of the general section of the Q Code, since this necessi- 
tated changes in ICAO documents dealing with communication matters.* ICAO 
also sent representatives to the fourth session of the Interim Commission of 
WHO, which considered three items of particular interest to ICAO: 1) re- 
vision of sanitary conventions, 2) draft regulations for pilgrims and 3) an 
agreement of relationship between WHO and ICAO. A committee to draft a 
revision of sanitary conventions was appointed and provision made for a repre- 
sentative of ICAO to attend the first session of the committee, while the draft 
Regulations for Pilgrims, which contained a section on air transportation, were 
to be submitted to ICAO for comment. Preliminary discussions concerning an 
agreement between the two organizations were held.** 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Regional Conferences: The ILO Preparatory Regional Asiatic Conference 
which convened in New Delhi on October 27, 1947, considered such topics as prob- 
lems of social security, enforcement of the social standards embodied in the ILO 
conventions and recommendations not yet applied in the individual Asiatic coun- 
tries, and a report of the preliminary mission to Asiatic countries which the 99th 
session of the Governing Body established at Montreal in September, 1946.* 

The second Inter-American Conference on Social Security met in Rio de Janeiro 
from November 10 to 22, 1947, to promote action on social security and to develop 
inter-American cooperation on social security measures. The meeting heard a re- 
port by the Secnetary-General which covered children’s nutrition programs and 
the problems involved in the investment of social insurance funds. Further items 
on the agenda were 1) discussion of social insurance covering occupational 
risks, 2) unemployment insurance, and 3) a report on their Washington meetings 
by two technical commissions on medical statistics.” 

On November 24, 1947, delegates from six countries met at Istamboul for a 
regional meeting of the ILO members of the Near and Middle East. This meeting, 
originally scheduled for Cairo, was forced by the cholera epidemic in Egypt to 


12 Ibid., September 1947, p. 6. 


18 Ibid., November 1947, p. 8-9. Asiatic Regional Conference of the ILA, 
14 Ibid., October 1947, p. 9. 1947. 


1International Labor Office, Preparatory 2 ILO Press Release, October 31, 1947. 
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change its meeting place. The conference drew up a set of recommendations con- 
cerning immediate objectives in industry and agriculture. A balance between 
agriculture and industry was suggested and essential measures designed to in- 
crease production in industry and to benefit farmers were enumerated. Industrial 
recommendations included several concerned with the wages and welfare of 
women and young workers, and although existing national law in the countries 
of the delegates did not fully recognize trade union rights, resolutions on freedom 
of association and the protection of the right to organize and bargain collectively 
were passed.* 


Technical Meetings: The Permanent Agriculture Committee, which held meet- 
ings in July and August, 1947, recommended an international minimum wage 
and paid holidays for agricultural workers. It further proposed that ILO under- 
take a series of studies on agricultural problems such as recruitment employment 
services, improvement of conditions of permanent and seasonal work, housing, 
surplus agricultural populations, vocational education, and extension of social 
security to farm populations. Particular attention was given by the committee 
to security of employment in agriculture.* 

The Committee on Labor Statistics held its sixth international conference on 
August 4, 1947, in Stockholm. The chief resolutions adopted by the conference 
dealt with statistics of employment and unemployment, labor force, cost of living, 
and industrial accidents. Representatives of FAO, ICAO and the International 
Monetary Fund attended.® 

The Committee on Steel and Iron Production also met in Stockholm on August 
19, 1947. Its agenda included a report covering the progress in the iron and steel 
industries in member countries since the previous meeting of the committee, and 
preliminary studies on the effects of technological improvements on employment 
and iron and steel statistics in general. Other items discussed included labor 
management, cooperation, vocational training, employee promotion, the standardi- 
zation of steel products and new uses for steel.® 

The 14th session of the Joint Maritime Commission met in Geneva on December 
2, 1947.7 


Relations with Other Organizations: At its fifth session the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations went on record as requesting the ILO, as 
the competent specialized agency concerned, to give its consideration to the ques- 
tion of the protection of migrant and immigrant labor. The action taken on this 
request by the 30th International Labor conference was endorsed by ECOSOC 
and, on November 18, 1947, was approved by the General Assembly.” 

An ILO-FAO agreement on cooperation between the two organizations, ap- 
proved by the Governing Body at its 101st session, went into effect following 
approval by the FAO Conference in September, 1947. 

The General Council of the World Federation of Trade Unions announced at 
the same session of the International Labor Conference its intention of asking 


3 New York Times, November 30, 1947. 

4ILO News, September, 1947. Report. 

5 Ibid. 7 ILO News, September, 1947. 
6ITLO Iron and Steel Committee, General 8 Document A/444. 
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WFTU’s Executive Bureau to study conditions under which relations might be 
established between the ILO and WFTU.’ 


Governing Body: The 103rd session of the Governing Body met in Geneva on 
December 11, 1947, to discuss trade union rights and to continue preparation 
of the agenda for the 31st International Labor Conference, scheduled to meet in 
San Francisco on June 17, 1948. The agenda was to include discussion on the 
following subjects: 1) the question of freedom of association and the protection 
of the rights to organize and to bargain collectively, 2) industrial relations such 
as collective bargaining, collective agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and 
cooperation between public authorities and employers, 3) the report of the Diree- 
tor General, 4) wages, 5) employment service organization, 6) vocational guid- 
ance, and 7) reports on the applications of the international labor conventions.”® 

The Governing Body elected a Peruvian, Luis Alvarado, to sueceed G. Myrddin- 
Evans (United Kingdom) as president for 1948." 


Other Matters: Other developments which took place in ILO during 1947 in- 
eluded the readmission of Austria to the Organization, and the announcement 
that El Salvador and the Philippine Republic intended to seek membership in 
it." Pakistan became a member on November 1, 1947, thus bringing the total 
membership of ILO to 54.” 

The budget for 1948 was set at $4,449,295 and was approved by the committee 
of government delegates.’* 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


On October 20 the Fund issued its second financial statement for the quarter 
ended August 31, 1947. Authorized subscriptions of members had increased from 
the equivalent of $7,721.5 million to the equivalent of $7,921.5 million when Aus- 
tralia accepted membership in the Organization, and the equivalent of $6,579.2 
million had been paid by members by August 31, as contrasted to $6,519.9 million 
at the end of the first financial quarter. The Fund’s holdings of gold were esti- 
mated at $1,345.0 million for the period reviewed, and its holdings of currencies 
(including non-negotiable and non-interest bearing notes) amounted to the equiva- 
lent of $5,232.6 million.’ 

The second annual Conference of the Board of Governors convened in London 
on September 11; at that time Finland was admitted as a member, thereby bring- 
ing membership in the Fund up to 46 countries. Representatives from the United 
Nations, the International Labor Organization and UNRRA were present as 
observers. An agenda item of particular importance was the final cpproval of 
the draft agreement between the Fund and the United Nations.2, On September 
16 the British Treasury announced that the Fund had agreed to provide the 


9 ILO News, September, 1947. 


10 Ibid. 1 International Monetary Fund Press Re- 
11 Ibid. lease 24, October 20, 1947. 

12TLO Press Release, November 1, 1947. 2 Document A/349. This agreement was 
13ILO News, September, 1947. approved by the General Assembly of the 


14 New York Times, December 13, 1947. United Nations on November 15, 1947. 
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United Kingdom with $60,000,000 in exchange for sterling, in accordance with 
a decision taken by the Governors.® 

On December 11 the Fund approved the Canadian government’s proposal to 
subsidize the mining of gold as a step toward improving its dollar position. 
Issuance of a policy statement ° on gold subsidies was communicated to all mem- 
bers, in which it was stated that each application by a member country for the 
privilege of subsidizing gold production was to be considered on its individual 
merits. 

Two appointments were recently announced by Mr. Camille Gutt, Chairman 
and Managing Director of the Fund: Mr. M. H. Parsons (United Kingdom) was 
appointed as Director of Operations and Mr. Gordon Williams (United States) 
assumed the post of Assistant Managing Director.® 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Despite the fact that the General Assembly of the United Nations established 
a budget of $155,860,500 for first year of operation of the IRO, as of September, 
1947, contributions were at the rate of only $90,000,000 a year, and actual pay- 
ments represented only one-fourth of the annual contributions of the twelve mem- 
ber governments." With these funds the Preparatory Commission, which had 
taken over operational activities of UNRRA and IGC on June 30, 1947, main- 
tained 640,000 people in European and Middle Eastern camps, and was providing 
legal assistance and administrative aid to 900,000 others not in camps. Food and 
transportation was being given those who voluntarily returned to their former 
homes, and the immigration of some 12,000 people who monthly moved to new 
countries was being aided.” 

During July, 1947, it became necessary for the Executive Secretary of the 
Preparatory Commission (Tuck) to establish a “freeze order” which closed the 
eare and maintenance facilities of the Preparatory Commission to new applicants 
with the exception of so-called “hardship cases”. This decision was made in an 
effort to use the Commission’s limited resources as efficiently as possible for the 
benefit of persons already in its care.* A similar order by the Executive Secre- 
tary, on September 18, 1947, limited financial assistance in resettlement to those 
people who were already being maintained by the Commission at that time.‘ 

The fourth part of the first plenary session of the Preparatory Commission of 
IRO convened in Geneva from October 21 to November 1, 1947. At this meet- 
ing decisions were made which were calculated to extend the services of the 
Preparatory Commission, and plans were made which would reduce current 
expenditures in order that these increased services might be provided for in 
the budget. The Executive Secretary was directed to relax the “freeze order” 


8 New York Times, September 17, 1947, Fund to date, see this issue, p. 19-38. 


p. 1. 1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
4 International Monetary Fund Press Re- 662. 
lease 29, December 11, 1947. 2 Ibid. 
5 International Monetary Fund Press Re- 3 IRO Preparatory Commission, News Bul- 
lease 30, December 11, 1947. letin, November 24, 1947. 


6For a survey of the activities of the 4 Ibid. 
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in so far as was possible by a more liberal interpretation of the term “hard- 
ship cases”,° and the Commission decided that all eligible people whether within 
or without the refugee camps “should be eligible for benefits from all resettlement 
programs carried out by the Organization”, thus revoking the Executive Secre- 
tary’s order of September 1, 1947. In line with the latter decision, the policy 
which limited to 50% PCIRO financial help to persons making their own re- 
settlement arrangements was changed, and there was to be no limitation on the 
percentage of cost which would be assumed by the Organization in such cases. 

The Commission decided that the Central Tracing Bureau at Arolsen, formerly 
maintained by UNRRA and IGC, should be converted under the PCIRO into an 
international tracing service; while the Central Tracing Bureau had limited its 
operations to Germany the International Tracing Service would operate interna- 
tionally, giving particular attention to the tracing of displaced Chinese. It would 
have as its objective the coordination of all tracing services now in existence, 
and would be set up in such a way as to allow a long term agency to take over 
when the IRO ceased to exist. It was also agreed by the Commission that help 
given to the Spanish Republican refugees as well as to Nansen refugees of Rus- 
sian and Armenian origin was insufficient, and a resolution was adopted directing 
the Executive Secretary to organize a program of further assistance. 

In considering the budget the Commission agreed that reductions in expendi- 
tures should be made wherever possible. Administrative expenses, in particular, 
were to be cut and in so far as possible displaced persons themselves should be 
employed in the administration of refugee camps. It was recognized, however, that 
despite all economies it would be impossible to provide funds adequately to cover 
shipping costs in resettling refugees. A budget of $115,645,000 to cover the work 
of the fiscal year July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 was voted by the Commission.’ 

In further discussions the Preparatory Commission decided to instruct the 
Executive Secretary to see that appropriate measures were taken to insure that 
all refugees were provided with travel documents, without which the formalities 
of resettlement were more difficult. It was hoped that the recognition of the so- 
called “London Passport”, issued under the IGC agreement of October 15, 1946, 
would be extended.® 

As of September, 1947, only some 250,000 refugees and displaced persons were 
annually being established in their countries of origin or in new countries. The 
Commission, recognizing that this rate was too slow, agreed that only through 
effective implementation of the General Assembly resolution of December 15, 
1946 could this situation be relieved. This resolution urged all members of the 
United Nations to admit, as soon as possible, “a fair share of non-repatriable 
persons.” Statements by England, Canada, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, Mo- 
rocco, Argentina, and South Africa indicated that agreements might soon be 
signed between these countries and the IRO to take in refugees.® 

The Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission was directed to con- 
sult with such international organizations as the International Labor Organiza- 


5IRO Preparatory Commission, News Bul- 8 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
letin, November 24, 1947. 663. 
6 Ibid. ® IRO Preparatory Commission, News Bul- 


T Ibid. letin, October 3, 1947, 
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tion and the Economic Commission for Europe, and with interested governments, 
whether or not members of the Preparatory Commission, with a view to calling a 
conference to determine methods for reestablishing the refugees who are the 
concern of the International Refugee Organization. January, 1948 was suggested 
as a possible date for the conference.”® 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 


Three conferences were held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, from May 15 to 
October 2, 1947, under the auspices of the International Telecommunications 
Union, These three, the International Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Con- 
ference, and two special conferences dealing with radio and high frequency 
broadcasting, considered a number of technical changes in existing conventions 
and reorganized the structure of the International Telecommunications Union 
as a whole.* 

To replace the formerly loosely organized Union, which had no executive body 
capable of functioning between the periodic Congresses, the plenipotentiary con- 
ference revised the Madrid convention of 1932 to create a unified organization. 
The plenipotentiary conference was recognized as the supreme organ of the 
Union, and provision was made for it to meet every five years. To supervise 
operations between conferences, a new administrative council, composed of 18 of 
the Union’s 78 members, was created; this was to meet at least once a year. Rep- 
resentatives of China, France, the United Kingdom, the USSR and the United 
States were chosen as vice-chairmen for this Council, and the USSR representa- 
tive was elected as its chairman for the first year. 

Provision was also made for meetings of the existing administrative conferences 
on radio, telegraph, and telephone regulations at the same time as the plenipoten- 
tiary conference, and the three consultative committees in these fields were made 
permanent organs of the Union. The Bureau of the Union was reorganized to 
become a general secretariat with increased responsibilities; its seat was moved 
from Bern to Geneva, marking the end of the system whereby it has been under 
the direction of the Swiss Government. The practice under which Switzerland 
advanced the funds for the expenses of the Union, and was later reimbursed, was, 
however, continued. 

Aside from organizational matters, the conference also considered a number of 
political questions, particularly as regards membership. Although colonial tele- 
communications administrations as well as sovereign states had previously been 
members of the Union, the United States pressed for a change which would make 
membership open only to states. This measure was opposed by the colonial 
powers such as Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and Portugal, while the USSR 
suggested a compromise which would let the existing members remain within 
the Union but allow only full-fledged states to become members in the future. 


10 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 
663. the article by Francis Colt de Wolf of the 
1 For a general summary of the Atlantic United States delegation, in Department of 
City Telecommunications Conferences, see State Bulletin, XVII, p. 1033. 
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The conference, however, finally decided to maintain existing membership provi- 
sions, and provided that each member was to have one vote. 

The plenipotentiary conference also approved an agreement bringing the ITU 
into relationship with the United Nations. This agreement was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on November 15, 1947.? 

On the question of Spain, which in conformity with the General Assembly reso- 
jution of December 12, 1946, had not been invited to the three conferences, the 
plenipotentiary conference decided unanimously that it could again resume mem- 
bership when this resolution ceased to be applicable. The three conferences 
refused to permit the three Soviet Republics of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
to attend the conferences as separate members of the Union, and the plenipoten- 
tiary conference also refused to admit Outer Mongolia.* Arrangements were made, 
however, so that Pakistan might join the Union.° 

The International Radio Confrence, which considered revision of the Cairo 
Radio Regulations of 1938, adopted a world-wide frequency table extending up 
to 10,500,000 kilocycles, and created a permanent International Frequency Regis- 
tration Board of eleven experts, to supervise frequency assignments. A Provi- 
sional Frequency Board, consisting of the members of the IFRB plus representa- 
tives from any countries which might wish to designate members, was established 
to draw up an international frequency list in conformity with regulations ap- 
proved by the Atlantic City conference, and to put this list into effect. 

The radio conference also adopted a new set of regulations dealing with such 
subjects as technical standards, operating practices, and procedures relating to 
safety and distress in the air and on the sea. 

Because of the length cf the first two conferences, it was necessary to limit the 
activities of the High Frequency Broadcasting Conference to studies of alloca- 
tion of frequencies for short-wave broadeasting. It was recommended that the 
full conference, scheduled for Mexico City sometime in 1948, consider the estab- 
lishment of a special broadcasting organization within the framework of the 
ITU. 

The next plenipotentiary conference of the Union, with its accompanying ad- 
ministrative conferences, was scheduled for Buenos Aires in 1952. The Provisional 
Frequency Board was expected to begin its meetings in Geneva on January 15, 
1948, and it was anticipated that it would continue in session for a period up to 
two years. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION (PROPOSED) 


The Geneva meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment, in session from April 10 to October 30, 1947, 
had the twofold task of completing the charter for an International Trade Organ- 
ization and carrying out detailed negotiations among the 18 countries for a gen- 
eral agreement on tariffs and trade. Work on the charter was completed on 

2Document A/P.V.115. 


8International Telecommunications Con- 4 Ibid., July 18, 1947. 
ferences Press Release, July 19, 1947. 5 ITU Press Release, August 15, 1947. 
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August 22, 1947,’ when in plenary session the Preparatory Committee adopted 
the draft document. On October 30, representatives of 23 countries signed the 
Final Act, thus completing over 100 separate negotiations for the purpose of 
reducing trade barriers of various types. The results were incorporated in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.” 


The Geneva Charter: The draft charter, which was to be the main topie of con- 
sideration at the Havana World Conference on Trade and Employment, included 
in its purposes and objectives 1) the promotion of national and international 
action for maintaining a balanced and expanding world economy, 2) industrial 
and economic development, particularly in underdeveloped countries, and flow of 
capital between countries for productive investment, 3) access of all countries 
to the markets, products and productive facilities which were needed for their 
development, 4) reduction of tariffs and trade barriers and elimination of dis- 
criminatory treatments, 5) methods enabling countries to abstain from restrictive 
practices, and 6) the solution of international trade problems through consulta- 
tion and cooperation.* The charter, as drafted, was composed of nine chapters 
and 100 articles, covering such subjects as maintenance of employment and eco- 
nomic activity, stimulation of private aud public international investment and of 
economic development, commercial policy, restrictive business practices, ecom- 
modity agreements, the constitution of the International Trade Organization, and 
settlement of disputes. Chapter III, dealing with economic development, proved 
to be the most controversial aspect of the new charter because it raised the ques- 
tion of use of protective measures, both by industrially developed and undevel- 
oped countries. In order to achieve some balance in the practice of protective 
policies, this section offered a compromise by recognizing that protective meas- 
ures such as quantitative restrictions might be required to promote the develop- 
ment of particular industries or branches of agriculture and that, in such in- 
stances, the grant of assistance or protective machinery might be justified. How- 
ever, the imposition of all restrictions was to be subject to the control of the 
ITO, and in some cases prior consultation and approval were to be required.‘ 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: The general objective of the multi- 
lateral tariff schedules was to fulfill as far as possible Article 17 of the draft 
charter, which stated that ITO members were to “enter into and carry out nego- 
tiations directed to the substantial reduction of tariffs and other charges on im- 
ports and exports and to the elimination of preferences on a reciprocal and 
mutually advantageous basis.” Provisions of the agreement, signed by 23 coun- 
tries, dealt with trade barriers and controls, particularly tariffs, preferences, 
quotas, internal controls, customs regulations, state trading and subsidies. In 
general, the agreement consisted of schedules of tariff concessions and provisions 
dealing with barriers to trade other than tariffs. The completed schedules of 
tariff concessions applied to products amounting to about two-thirds of the im- 


1 For report of the second session of the 


Conference, see document E/PC/T/186. 596. 

2United Nations, General Agreement on 4For further discussion of the Geneva 
Tariff and Trade. 4 Vols. Lake Success, proposals, see Herbert Feis, “The Geneva 
November 12, 1947. Proposals for an International Trade Char- 


3 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p.  ter,’’ this issue, p. 39-52. 
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port trade of the negotiating countries and a half of total world imports. These 
concessions involved the elimination of certain duties, reductions of duty, bind- 
ing of duties at existing levels and the binding of duty-free treatment. Each 
country adhering to the agreement was to grant to the other members the changes 
in tariff treatment specified in the schedules of tariff concessions, and to conform 
to the rules laid down in the provisions relating to commercial relations.’ 

The agreement, including the schedules of tariff concessions, was to be put into 
effect provisionally on January 1, 1948, by Australia, the Belgium-Netherlands- 
Luxembourg Customs Union, Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and by other countries as soon as possible. Upon deposit with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations of formal acceptances by countries 
totalling 85 percent of foreign trade of all negotiating nations, the agreement 
was to become formally effective. 


United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment: Representatives of 
more than 60 nations attended the opening of the Conference in Havana on 
November 21, 1947, and elected Sergio I. Clark, head of the Cuban delegation, as 
president of the body. The major issue confronting the delegates was the adop- 
tion of the draft charter. Early in the session the controversial item of protec- 
tive measures produced divided opinion between the industrially developed and 
under-developed countries.* The latter group advocated abolition of the “prior 
approval” provision relating to ITO approval of protective aids, such as subsidies, 
tariffs and import quotas. The United States, leading the supporters of the “prior 
approval” clause, reiterated its former view that such elimination would cancel the 
charter’s effectiveness in preventing barriers against trade. Criticism was leveled 
on another count when the Swiss representative (Stucki) protested the exceptions 
granted to countries with balance-of-payment difficulties, such as Great Britain 
and France, on the grounds that Swiss exports would be damaged by imposed 
import restrictions. On November 27 William L. Clayton, United States delega- 
tion chairman, urged the Conference to adopt the charter without overloading 
it with exceptions and escape clauses.’ Eight countries of the Near East (Af- 
ghanistan, Egypt, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey) submitted 
an amendment establishing the right to form new regional systems of tariff prefer- 
ence; this move was countered by the United States, Great Britain and western 
European countries which defended the charter’s prohibition of new preferential 
agreements.* Another controversy of major importance centered around the ques- 
tion of voting privileges in the ITO, and that of a weighted vote versus one vote 
for each country. On December 16 the United States delegation accepted the one- 
eountry-one-vote principle and abandoned weighted voting, on condition that the 
United States and seven other countries of greatest economic importance be 
granted permanent seats on the executive board.® It was indicated that the 
United States also expected, in return for its concession, that the small countries 
would yield in their demands for further escape clauses in the charter. 

By January 1, despite the deadlock on many important issues, such as quanti- 


5For an analysis of the agreement, see 
Department of State, Bulletin, XVII, p. 7 Ibid., November 28, 1947. 
1042, 8 Ibid., December 7, 1947. 
®New York Times, December 7, 1947. 9 Ibid., December 16, 1947, p. 24. 
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tative restrictions and the demands of undeveloped states, drafting of the charter 
continued. Over 600 proposed amendments had been discussed in subcommittees; 
150 meetings had been held. Those committees dealing with employment and 
economic activity, restrictive business practices and international commodity 
agreements had nearly completed their work. The most encouraging progress so 
far was thought to be agreement on 1) basic ITO objectives, 2) technical and 
specialized ITO functions, particularly the outlawing of cartels and other restrie- 
tive business practices, and 3) one unweighted vote per member, although the 
question of guaranteed seats on the executive board was still unsettled. Par- 
ticular disputes were being handled by special subcommittees in the hope that 
compromise proposals would be ready by January 15, the tentative closing date 
of the Conference.’° 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


General Conference: The second general conference of UNESCO met in 
Mexico City on November 7, 1947, and elected Manuel Gual Vidal, Mexican Minis- 
ter of Education, as Chairman.’ Four additional states — Italy, Switzerland, 
Hungary and Austria — were admitted to membership, the first two by unani- 
mous vote, and the Spanish Republican Government in Exile was invited to 
attend the conference as an observer. Items on the agenda included a) con- 
sideration of the Director-General’s report for 1947; b) approval of a budget for 
1948; ¢) extension of the work of UNESCO to Germany; and d) a report on the 
definition of the scope and purpose of UNESCO’s fundamental education project. 

Dr. Julian Huxley, Director-General, reported that activities had been initiated 
in all of the four major fields of activity in the five-month period of actual 
operation of UNESCO. In the field of reconstruction and rehabilitation, more 
than $104,000,000 of educational and scientific material had been contributed or 
pledged by voluntary agencies, and UNESCO had undertaken specific studies to 
determine actual needs in some eight countries. In the field of fundamental edu- 
cation, regional conferences had been organized in China and in Mexico, pilot 
projects had been outlined for Haiti, China and British East Africa, and pre- 
liminary agreement had been reached for UNESCO advisory functions in the 
Groundnuts Scheme in Tanganyika designed to train a large number of non- 
literate Africans in modern agricultural techniques. The first steps had been 
taken in the project for education in international understanding through a 
seminar held in Paris in July, 1947, attended by 79 experts from 31 countries, 
and through the collection of textbooks for analysis as to the objectivity of their 
content. Finally, the project for the creation of an Institute of the Hylean 
Amazon had reached the stage of a draft agreement.” 

The Conference approved a budget of $7,682,637 for 1948 allocated as follows: 
administration and general services, $1,981,404; reconstruction, $616,000; funda- 


10 Ibid. 
1 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, III, p. 658. 2 Ibid., IV, p. 20. 
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mental education, $250,000; press, radio and film production, $1,000,000; Hylean 
Amazon, $55,750. Other allotments included $28,000 for the preparation of a 
universal copyright convention, $25,000 for work with war-handicapped children, 
$41,590 for work with public libraries, and $100,000 for development of four 
pilot projects on fundamental education in China, East Africa, Haiti and Peru. 
In addition the Conference recommended that UNESCO negotiate with the Allied 
Control Authority in Germany to determine ways and means by which it could 
expand its work to include Germany in 1948. Special programs approved in- 
eluded help for exiled Spanish children and students and educational work with 
displaced persons.* Encouragement was to be given to the establishment of an 
international music institute, an international theater institute, and a world asso- 
ciation of universities to assist in the international exchange of students, while 
the organization was also to continue its work of cataloguing musical and visual 
art. Investigation was to be undertaken on the possibility of establishing a world- 
wide radio network should the United Nations itself not do so.* 

The United States’ delegation, which felt that in 1947 UNESCO had “been 
asked to implement a $50,000,000 program with a $6,000,000 operating budget”, 
had advocated concentration upon fewer projects but had found that the “pres- 
sures of various specialized interests” had become “too great to be resisted” and 
the 1948 budget was therefore “still more diffuse than we should like’’.® 

It was agreed that the Third Conference of UNESCO should be held in Beirut, 
Lebanon, in 1948. 


International Hylean Amazon Institute: On August 12, 1947, the International 
Commission for the Establishment of the International Hylean Amazon Institute 
was convened in Belem, Brazil. Official delegates attended from Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, France, Peru, the United Kingdom, the United States and Vene- 
mela. Bolivia sent an observer, and seven international organizations sent dele- 
gates. The Commission recommended the creation of a council consisting of rep- 
resentatives from ten countries and seven international organizations, together 
with such technical advisers as might be required, with general powers of super- 
vision over the project. The functions of the proposed institute included the 
promotion of investigation and research in the natural sciences, social sciences, 
nutrition and medical sciences. A meeting of the council was proposed for 1948 
to determine preliminary plans, and to appoint an executive committee and a 
survey staff, for which it was proposed that a total of $100,000 for 1948 be 
allocated.® 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


The twelfth Congress of the Universal Postal Union, which was held in Paris 
from May 6 to July 5, 1947, was the first post-war meeting of the Congress, and 
in consequence was faced with questions of administrative and procedural as well 


3 Ibid., III, p. 790. sion for UNESCO, National Commission 
* New Yorker, January 10, 1948, p. 51. News, I, No. 6, p. 2. 
5 Statement by Milton Eisenhower, Chair- 6 Department of State, Bulletin, XVII, 


man of the United States National Commis- p. 891, 
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as substantive character. An agenda of some 700 items was considered by dele. 
gates by 76 countries, and a number of changes in the basic framework of the 
Union were made. 

Since the Union had previously had no body which could meet in the interim 
between Congresses to study postal questions, or solve any problems which might 
arise during that period, the Congress created an Executive and Liaison Council 
of nineteen members. This Council was empowered to make studies concerning 
postal problems, to forward recommendations to the Congress, and to exercise 
certain controls over the International Bureau at Berne. The nineteen countries 
chosen by the Paris Congress for initial membership on the Council were Argen- 
tina, Australia, Brazil, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Great 
Britain, India, Netherlands, Mexico, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United States, USSR, and Yugoslavia.’ Mr. J. Le Mouél, Director-General of the 
French Posts, was elected by the committee as its first president. 

Changes in regulations governing membership were also made by the Congress, 
which stipulated that henceforth new members should be admitted by a favorable 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Union.? The applications of the Byel- 
orussian SSR and the Ukrainian SSR were unanimously approved by the 
Congress, since those countries were Members of the United Nations, but applica- 
tions of Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania for separate membership were rejected.* 

An agreement with the United Nations, which was designed to give the Union 
the status of a specialized agency, was adopted by the Congress, and was later 
approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations on November 15, 1947 
In keeping with the General Assembly resolution of December 12, 1946, Spain 
was not invited to the Congress, and her rights as a member of the Union were 
“temporarily suspended.” * It was decided that Germany, Japan, and Korea 
should be named as members of the Union in the preamble of the final protocol 
evolved at Paris, with a special paragraph stating that they were temporarily 
prevented from adhering but might adhere when the “responsible authorities 
consider it opportune”.® 

Technical changes in international postal regulations made by the Congress in- 
cluded lowering of certain postal rates, widened franking privileges, and changes 
to ensure better service on all classes of international mail. A special committee 
to make a complete study of transit charges, whose work had been suspended 
during the war, was also reestablished.’ 

The next meeting of the Universal Postal Congress was scheduled to convene 
in Brussels in 1952. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Fourth Session of the Interim Commission: The fourth session of the Interim 
Commission, held in Geneva from August 30 to September 13, 1947, carried the 


1 Department of State, Bulletin, XVII, p. 5 Department of State Bulletin, XVII, 
586. p. 587. 

2 Ibid. 6 From information supplied by Mr. John 

3 Ibid., p. 585. J. Gillen, Acting Second Assistant Post- 


4Document A/P.V. 115. For text of the master General of the United States. 
agreement see document A/347. 


7 L’/Union Postale, LXXII, p. 380. 
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burden of preparation for the First World Health Assembly. As the World 
Health Organization’s Constitution had, as of December 20, 1947, been ratified 
by nineteen of the necessary 26 Member states of the United Nations needed to 
bring WHO into formal existence, it was hoped that the Assembly would be 
convened not later than June, 1948." 

One of the chief topies under consideration was that of international epidemic 
control. Advantage was taken during these discussions of the facilities provided 
by Article 21 of the Constitution of WHO, which made binding on all members 
regulations to prevent the spread of disease, to make a number of changes in 
former conventions dealing with international health regulations. An Expert 
Committee on International Epidemic Control was created, with membership 
which was to include the president of the Office International d’Hygiéne Pub- 
lique, the director of the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, and a representative 
of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

As the Fourth International Congress on Microbiology had met in Copenhagen 
from July 20 to 26, the Interim Commission took advantage of the presence on 
the continent of many leading influenza specialists, and Dr. Raymond Gautier, 
Counsellor of the Interim Commission, was sent to Copenhagen to observe and 
to collect information. A special meeting of 45 experts in this field was held at 
Rigsdag, Denmark, on July 25, and a small committee was chosen to formulate 
plans for international control of the disease. Proposals were adopted for the 
establishment of an influenza centre in England, and the Institution of Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland, was made available as a regional laboratory. 

Further discussions of such diseases as alcoholism, plague, venereal diseases, 
and schistosomiasis resulted in the adoption of proposals to send observers to such 
conferences as the Fourth International Congress of Tropical Medicine, and to 
establish committees of experts to study and to make recommendations on the 
control of the various diseases discussed by the Interim Commission. 

A budget of $3,028,324 was set by the Interim Commission for the year 1948. 
This was considered the minimum necessary to keep WHO functioning ef- 
fectively. 


Relations with Other Organizations: An agreement bringing WHO within the 
framework of the United Nations was adopted by the General Assembly on 
November 15, 1947. Although the agreement had been signed by the Interim 
Commission it was designed to come into effect only when the permanent World 
Health Organization came into existence. 

Following a request by the Social Commission of ECOSOC that it prepare a 
report on the prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders, the Secretariat 
of the United Nations requested the Interim Commission to cooperate in cer- 
tain phases of the work, and suggested that UNESCO and WHO should work 
together in a study of methods of crime prevention. The Interim Commission at 
its fourth session authorized the creation of machinery to give such assistance. 
At the same time the chairman of the Interim Commission and the Executive 
Secretary were authorized to appoint a public health officer, and if necessary a 


1For a general summary of the work of sion, see Chronicle of the World Health Or- 
the fourth session of the Interim Commis- ganization, Vol. 1, No. 9. 
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nutritionist and a child welfare specialist, as an aid to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. 

Information was received directly after the close of the fourth session of the 
Interim Commission that UNRRA had allocated $1,500,000, in addition to a 
similar amount formerly allocated to WHO, for the maintenance of the Field 
Services Division. This grant would enable WHO to continue giving technical 
assistance to countries formerly aided by UNRRA. 


Other Meetings: Other meetings held under the auspices of the World Health 
Organization during the period under consideration were 1) the Expert Commit- 
tee for the Preparation of the Sixth Decennial Revision of the International 
Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death which met in Geneva on October 21 to 26, 
1947, 2) the Expert Committee on Quarantine which met in Geneva on November 
24, 1947, 3) the Sub-Committee on the Field Services Budget which met in 
Geneva on January 16, 1948, and 4) the Committee on Administration and 
Finance which met on January 19, 1948 in Geneva. The fifth session of the 
Interim Commission was scheduled to meet in Geneva from January 22 to Febru- 
ary 7, 1948, while a meeting of the Expert Committee on Malaria was planned 
for Washington, D.C., sometime during May.” 


Other Matters: Other developments pertaining to WHO which took place in- 
cluded action by the General Assembly to encourage immediate creation of a 
permanent World Health Organization,® and the transfer to the Interim Com- 
mission by the General Assembly of functions, activities, and assets of the 
League of Nations Health Organization.‘ 


2 Ibid., p. 136. 
8 Document A/P.V.115. For text of the 4For further discussion see this issue p. 
agreement see document A/348. 71 and 107. 
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II. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ARAB LEAGUE 


Questions concerning Palestine and United Nations action regarding its future 
governmental structure were the chief concern of the Arab League during the 
latter part of 1947. 

Although members of the Arab League had earlier cooperated with the United 
Nations Special Committee on Palestine, the presentation of the committee’s 
report on September 3, 1947, brought forth a change of policy. On September 
19, the League’s political committee, meeting at Séfar, Lebanon, adopted a series 
of resolutions which denounced the UNSCOP report and threatened armed re- 
sistance if it was implemented.’ The committee not only inveighed against the 
majority recommendations, which called for a creation of independent Arab and 
Jewish states in Palestine, but also against the minority recommendation, which 
suggested a federal state with “parity” between Arabs and Jews.” 

In October the Council of the League, in session at Beirut, unanimously recom- 
mended that its seven member states send military forces to the borders of the 
Holy Land, in view of the intention of the United Kingdom to withdraw from 
the country. Following the suggestion of a subcommittee consisting of the chief 
delegates of the seven member states and Palestine, the Council decided 1) that 
the secret decisions taken by the Council at Bludan, Syria, in 1946, should be put 
into effect if any solution to the Palestine problem should “affect the right of 
Palestine to be an independent state”; 2) that “military precautions” on the 
boundaries of Palestine should be taken by adjacent states with “participation 
and cooperation” of other member states, and 3) that material and moral as- 
sistance should be given Palestinian Arabs, and a special defense fund created.* 
The following day Arab troop movements were reported along the boundaries of 
Palestine. 

Measures to tighten the Arab boycott on Jewish goods were also taken by the 
Council, which however tabled a recommendation of the political committee that 
oil and air agreements with Western powers be cancelled.* Preliminary drafting 
of an agreement for the creation of an Arab army had previously been made 
public.® 

Arab states took an active part in United Nations General Assembly discussions, 
during October and November, concerning the UNSCOP report and the Pales- 
tinian problem in general. Two member states, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, presented 
proposals for a unitary Palestine which were considered at length by an Assembly 
group in which a number of Arab states participated.® A resolution introduced 
by Egypt, Iraq, and Lebanon, which called for international action against any 


1 New York Times, September 20, 1947. 83 New York Times, October 10, 1947. 

2Ibid. For summary of the two plans 4 Palestine Affairs, November, 1947. 
Presented by the United Nations Special 5 Arab News Bulletin, September 27, 1947. 
Committee on Palestine, see this issue, p. 54. 6 See document A/AC.14/32. 
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immigration which would disturb friendly relations among nations, was approved 
by the General Assembly; it contained, however, no specific reference to Jewish 
immigration in Palestine. 

Following the acceptance by the General Assembly of a plan to partition 
Palestine, on November 29, Arab representatives stated that they considered the 
decision contrary to the Charter, and that their states would not be bound by it. 
Calling the plan of partition “unviable”, they stated that it would start war in 
the Middle East.” 

The following day a special meeting of Arab Premiers and Foreign Ministers 
was called at Cairo, and on December 8 the League announced that it was taking 
“immediate measures” in order to prevent the creation of a Jewish State. At the 
time it was reported that the Arab states would inform the United Kingdom that 
they planned to enter Palestine “with the full consent of Palestine Arabs” as soon 
as British troops withdrew. A statement by Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, League 
Secretary General, noted that Saudi Arabian troops had been placed at the 
League’s disposal, and dispatches from Iraq reported the opening of four volun- 
teer recruiting centers there.® 

Later reports of the Cairo meeting, however, indicated that the League had de- 
cided against the sending of troops to Palestine, although partition of the Holy 
Land would still be opposed by other methods, including recruitment of volun- 
teers. This decision was presumably reached due to British influence, which 
reportedly promised help on other Arab problems in return for a conciliatory 
attitude in Palestine.° The conference ended on December 16 without making 
public its decisions, although it was believed that the majority of the member 
states had agreed to establish recruiting centers for guerrilla warfare.*° 

Because of reported differences between the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj 
Amin el-Husseini, and King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan, over the procedure for 
League action on the Palestine question, it was anticipated that the Council of 
the League would meet again late in January. King Abdullah had previously 
suggested the annexation of the proposed Palestine Arab state to his kingdom as 
part of his “Greater Syria” scheme.” 

Other Arab League activities during the fall of 1947 included convening of 
the first Arab Cultural Congress, held in Beit Mary, Lebanon, on September 2. 
The third Conference of Arab Engineers, which opened at Damascus on Sep- 
tember 8 considered water resources and housing problems, while the first Arab 
Archeological Conference was held in Damascus on September 13.** The Arab 
Land Company, a banking organization to buy land in Palestine, which had been 
suggested by the Arab League Council early in 1946, also commenced opera- 
tions.** 


7 See document A/P.V.128. For summary 10 Ibid., December 17, 1947. 
of General Assembly discussions on Pales- 11 Jbid., November 28 and December 9, 
tine, see this issue, p. 53-8. 1947 ; January 15, 1948. 

8 New York Times, December 8, 1947. 12 Arab News Bulletin, October 11, 1947. 


18 New York Times, October 7, 1947. 


9 Ibid., December 16, 1947. 
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INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Inter-American Conference on the Maintenance of 
Continental Peace and Security 


The fifth meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American Republics was 
held at Petropolis, Brazil, from August 15 to September 2, 1947. The main task 
of the conference was to translate into more permanent form the system of inter- 
American collective security established by the Act of Chapultepec. This act, 
drawn up as a temporary war measure by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace in March 1945, had for the first time envisaged the 
use of force by the inter-American system.’ 

Diseussions at the conference, based upon a number of proposals previously 
submitted by member states to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, 
began with a United States proposal that action against aggression should be 
obligatory on all American nations, and that none should be neutral, although a 
state could not be required to use its armed forces without its consent. A complete 
Bolivian draft of an inter-American defense treaty, made publie three days later, 
suggested the creation of a combined chiefs of staff committee, which would act 
to prevent aggression in the name of all the American nations. Creation of some 
sort of military agency was later advocated by the United States delegates.” 

Although the original agenda of the conference included only the discussion 
of a mutual defense treaty, considerable discussion arose also over the question 
of economic security as well. Following an Argentinian proposal that a special 
economic parley of the Americas be called, the Cuban delegate (Belt) announced 
that his country would insist on a clause concerning “threats of aggression of an 
economic nature” in any inter-American treaty.* Following a Mexican proposal, 
however, the conference decided that economic discussions would be inappropriate 
at that time, and instead called upon the Ninth International Conference of 
American States to make preparations for a hemispheric economic conference 
during the latter half of 1948.* 

Principal discussions concerning the defense treaty itself centered around 
action to be taken by the American nations in cases of aggression, whether the 
aggressor be an outside state or one within the inter-American system. Proposals 
by the United States that vigorous collective action be taken no matter who the 
aggressor was, were opposed by Argentina, which urged that intra-continental 
disputes be left for solution by peaceful consultation alone.’ The Argentine also 
pressed for a voting system which would require unanimous approval for any 
action to be taken. 

Despite the Argentinian position, however, the conference approved on August 
29 a treaty which was based mainly on original American proposals, including 
the demarcation of a western hemisphere security zone which included Green- 


1For text of the Act of Chapultepec, see 


Department of State Bulletin, XIII, p. 339. 5 See New York Times, August 23, 1947; 
2New York Times, August 15, 18, and 19, also Report on the Results of the Conference 
1947. Submitted to the Governing Body of the Pan 
3 Ibid., August 19, 1947. American Union by the Director-General, 
4For the text of resolution see this issue. Pan American Union Congress and Confer- 


p. 206-7. ence Series 53, Washington, 1947. 
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land.® The treaty, based on recognition of the right of collective self-defense and 
the obligation of solidarity in the face of aggression, included specific mention 
of its status as a “regional arrangement” under Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, making a distinction between armed attacks and other types of 
aggression.” 

The treaty created an Organ of Consultation to formulate measures of collec- 
tive action; this was generally expected to be a meeting of American Foreign 
Ministers, but until a meeting could be called, the Governing Body of the Pan 
American Union would assume this responsibility. All procedural and administra- 
tive decisions under the treaty were to be taken by a majority vote, while de- 
cisions taken once consultation had begun required a two-thirds vote. In case of a 
purely inter-American controversy, a party to the dispute would not be allowed 
to vote. 

Punitive measures listed in the Act of Chapultepec were repeated in the treaty, 
and the states accepted the obligation to put these into effect whenever voted by 
the Organ of Consultation—with the single exception that no state would be re- 
quired to use armed force without its consent. The rights and obligations of the 
contracting parties under the Charter of the United Nations also were reserved. 

The treaty was signed on September 2, 1947, at Rio de Janeiro, by representa- 
tives of 19 nations. Nicaragua had not been invited to the conference because of 
disturbed internal conditions, while the credentials of the delegation of Ecuador 
had not proved acceptable to the conference following a coup d’état in that 
country ; however, the treaty was to remain open for signature by these countries, 
as well as other American states. It was not clear, however, whether this latter 
provision would allow Canada to become a signatory.* As of January 1, 1947, 
the treaty had been ratified by the Dominican Republic, Mexico and the United 
States. 

Resolutions approved by the conference included one on economic cooperation, 
previously referred to, and a declaration calling upon participants in the Para- 
guayan civil war to accept an offer of mediation put forward by Argentina, 
Bolivia, and Brazil. The conference also called upon the Ninth International 
Conference of American States to create “institutions which may give effective- 
ness to a pacific system of security”, including provision for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of non-juridical disputes.® 


Pan American Union 

Ninth International Conference of American States: The Ninth International 
Conference of American States, originally scheduled to meet in Bogota in De- 
cember, 1946, was rescheduled for March 30, 1948. The agenda for the con- 
ference, as approved by the Governing Board of the Pan American Union on 
July 23, 1947, included discussion of 1) reorganization, consolidation, and 
strengthening of the Inter-American system, 2) regulation of the dependent or- 


6 For map of the “security zone’’, see Pan 202-6. 
American Union Bulletin, LXXXI, October, 8 See Report of the Director-General, op. 
1947, p. 540. cit., p. 49-50. 

7 For text of the treaty see this issue, p. 9 For text see ibid., p. 71. 
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gans and specialized inter-American agencies, 3) economic cooperation, 4) recog- 
nition of de facto governments, 5) “defense and preservation of democracy in 
America in face of the possible installation of undemocratic regimes on the con- 
tinent”, 6) European colonies in America, and 7) development and improvement 
of inter-American social services.”® 

Reorganization of the Pan American Union: On July 21, 1947, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union approved a general plan for internal reorgani- 
zation of the Union, following the report of a special committee of the Board 
which based its studies on a project submitted by the Brazilian representative, 
Joao Carlos Muniz. Under the new plan, which anticipated the reorganization 
of the inter-American system by the Ninth International Conference of American 
States, the activities of the Union would be distributed among five departments— 
those of international law and organization, economic and social affairs, cultural 
affairs, information, and administrative services." Following a request by the 
Director-General, the Governing Board did not make an initial allocation of 
Union offices and activities among the departments, but agreed to let this alloca- 
tion wait until chiefs of the various divisions had been appointed. Subse- 
quently, Dr. Charles G. Fenwick was appointed chief of the department of 
international law and organization, Mr. Lowell Curtis became chief of the de- 
partment of administrative services, and Dr. Amos E. Taylor was named chief of 
the department of economic and social affairs.” 

Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia had been elected Director-General of 
the Union by the Governing Board on March 12, 1947, following acceptance by 
the Board of a series of provisions regarding the office;** he will serve until 
December 31, 1954. The counsellor of the Union, Dr. William Manger, was later 
elected assistant director. 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council: A treaty designed to improve 
living standards, promote industrialization, and boost purchasing power in Latin 
America was drawn up during the latter part of 1947 by a special committee of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, for submission to the Bogota 
Conference. The draft included provisions to 1) regulate inter-American technical 
and financial cooperation in an effort to make the best use of natural resources, 
2) promote private investment, trade and better communications, and labor 
standards, and 3) establish procedures for the settlement of economic disputes. 

Other Matters: Other action taken by the Union Governing Board included 
election of Dr. Juan Bautista de Lavalle, the Peruvian representative, as its presi- 
dent for the year 1947-48, and of Dr. José A. Mora of Uruguay as vice-president. 
The Board also postponed until May, 1948, a scheduled conference on conserva- 
tion of renewable natural resources. 


10Pan American Union Bulletin, LXXXI, 

October, 1947, p. 543. 13 [bid., July, 1947, p. 397. 
11 Ibid., p. 575. 14 Christian Science Monitor, January 16, 
12 Jbid., December, 1947, p. 695. 1948, 











IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Allied Control Councils and Commissions 


ALLIED COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


General Occupation Affairs: On July 25, 1947, the four High Commissioners 
for Austria reached formal agreement on occupation costs to be assessed against 
Austria for the remainder of 1947, a decision which represented considerable 
reduction of costs and equalization among the powers. The costs for the second 
quarter of 1947 were fixed at a total of 131 million schillings, the Soviet share 
amounting to 50 million with 27 million for each of the other zones. For the 
third quarter occupation costs were to total not more than 120 million schillings, 
divided equally among the occupying powers. It was also agreed that the amount 
for the fourth quarter was not to exceed 110 million schillings, to be similarly 
distributed. Under terms of the United States “pay-as-you-go” plan, the United 
States was expected to purchase its schilling requirements with dollars, thereby 
reducing the financial burden to the Austrian Government.* 

During the month of July several decisions were taken by the Allied Council 
regarding Austrian administration; notable among these were: 1) the study by 
the Executive Committee of the report on progress of denazification measures in 
educational institutions, and a subsequent request to the Federal Chancellor to 
proceed with denazification measures in order to complete the program prior to 
the 1947-1948 academic year; 2) approval of 19 Austrian laws, particularly the 
Agricultural Produce Collection Ordinance under which the 1947 harvest was to 
be collected; 3) a decision that all powers were to have access to the Austrian 
State Archives, and that the United States administration was to be responsible 
for their supervision since the building was located in its Vienna area.? During 
this same period, major Allied disagreements centered around 1) an Austrian 
Social Insurance Transition Law, which was promulgated after July 26, despite 
Council dispute over certain provisions, 2) the question of overflight to Austria, 
3) status of surplus airfields, 4) customs controls on Allied airfields, 5) a Customs 
Transition Law, 6) disarmament of former Austrian war industries, 7) restric- 
tions on internal travel, 8) alteration of price and wage control, 9) the Fourth 
Restitution Law, which, due to lack of agreement, was promulgated automatically 
by the Austrian Government, and 10) the Austrian Competition Law. Most of 
these disputed topics were deferred for later consideration.® 

On August 12 the Executive Committee of the Council announced that the 
USSR, reversing its previous position, had agreed to permit Austria to prepare 
for a civil aviation program, simultaneously with a four-power check on dis- 


1 Report of the United States High Com- 


missioner on Military Government of Aus- 2 Ibid. 
tria, 21, July, 1947. 3 Ibid. 
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armament throughout Austria. On August 14 all elements agreed to this plan. 
Functions of the newly activated office for Civil Aviation Affairs were confined 
to the formulation of plans for current and future needs of national and inter- 
national civil aviation. All such plans were to be submitted to the Allied Com- 
mission for confirmation.* 

Other matters under Council review during August included 1) a proposed in- 
vestigation of land under cultivation and estimation of the harvest, 2) the Aus- 
trian food plan for the 31st ration period (August 18 to September 14), 3) 
Austrian price and wage adjustments, and revision of Allied controls over prices 
and wages, 4) approval of 42 legislative measures of a routine nature submitted 
by the Austrian Government, 5) reexamination of procedure for handling war 
criminals, and 6) reconsideration of the restitution problem. 

The most important quadripartite decision during October was the agreement 
reached by the Allied Council on October 10, 1947, which set forth new travel 
regulations for movement within Austria; this action effected freedom of move- 
ment for all persons except German and Japanese citizens, displaced persons and 
stateless persons who had arrived in Austria after March 13, 1938, for which 
categories a special travel permit was to be required. This increased freedom of 
movement granted to many foreigners would, it was hoped, aid in the develop- 
ment of Austrian trade. Another step taken during this period was the decision 
of the Executive Committee to inform the Federal Chancellor and the Italian 
Political Mission that their request for the reestablishment of diplomatic and 
consular relations between the two countries had been approved.° 

On December 4 the Allied Council agreed to a proposed American currency 
conversion law by which the Austrian Government was to issue 12,000,000 new 
schillings to each of the four powers on even terms to permit the exchange of 
cash holdings of their personnel. In addition, the USSR was permitted to ex- 
change 490,000,000 schillings on a one-for-one basis; one half of this amount 
was to be blocked for graduated periods extending from three months to two 
years. On December 12 the American Commissioner (Keyes) read a statement to 
the Council which condemned the Austrian Government’s agreement with the 
USSR command by which the USSR was to receive 510,000,000 new schillings, 
partly at a one-to-one rate of exchange, despite the three-to-one rate established 
for currency reform, and partly in exchange for a Soviet claim for repayment of 
a 600,000,000 mark loan made following Austrian liberation. General Keyes 
strongly disapproved of the USSR refusal to approve any currency reform until 
this agreement was reached, and he declared that the loan referred to consisted 
of currency seized in Austrian banks that rightfully belonged to Austria.* Dis- 
cord was also apparent in the Council between the western powers and the USSR 
on the following issues: 1) an order by the USSR to the Austrian General 
Directorate of Railways, directing that country to send 75 Austrian-owned loco- 
motives to Yugoslavia, 2) a unilateral action by which the USSR suppressed a 


4 New York Times, August 13, 1947, p. 14; 5 British Element of the Allied Commis- 
Report of the United States High Commie- sion for Austria, Austria: A Monthly Report 
sioner on Military Government of Austria, and Review, I, No. 13, October, 1947. 

22, August, 1947. 6 New York Times, December 13, 1947. 
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four-power arrangement which had freed press and other Allied messages from 
the regular censorship at the Austrian radio stations. On December 16, the 
Austrian Government through its Ministry of Transport and Communications 
requested the Allied Commission to return all broadcasting facilities to Austrian 
management; this request reportedly reflected Austrian disapproval of news pre- 
sented by the stations in the various zones.’ 

Relief and Rehabilitation: The United States Department of State announced 
on August 20 that relief supplies valued at $43,000,000 were scheduled for ship- 
ment by that country to Austria during the period, June through September, 
1947. The supplies were to be distributed under the supervision of a United 
States relief mission, as provided for in the relief agreement between the United 
States and Austria on June 25. About 1,000,000 tons of supplies were scheduled 
for shipment before October as Austria’s share of the $332,000,000 relief pro- 
gram. The USSR, meanwhile, indicated a refusal to permit Americans to super- 
vise relief shipments in the Soviet Zone.® 

On October 21 the Austrian Government submitted to the United States officials 
in Vienna a balance-of-payments statement for 1948, indicating a deficit of 
$141,000,000 for the five months elapsing before the Marshall Plan could begin. 
While the question of stop-gap aid was considered, the Austrian Government be- 
gan preparation of its statement of needs under the proposed American plan. 
Imports of food and relief goods by Austria for the year 1948 were expected to 
total $148,000,000, and for agricultural and industrial materials, $242,000,000. 
This total was to be balanced by private credits, Export-Import Bank loans, 
United States Army payments for occupation expenses, American and British 
grants and credits, and commercial exports.® 

As a result of increasing Austrian dependence on loans and economic assistance, 
a central state economic planning board of deputies from all Ministries having 
economic functions was set up in Austria for the principal purpose of handling 
loans for rehabilitation. After some debate, the board decided to include projects 
in the Soviet Zone since there was as yet no indication that the USSR would ob- 
ject. The planning board forwarded to the Export-Import Bank about 70 
projects, for which it asked loans totalling nearly $70,000,000. The board also 
passed on to the Ministry for Economic Planning the revision of figures on Aus- 
tria’s participation in the Marshall Plan.’® 

On January 2, 1948, Chancellor Leopold Fig] signed the Austrian interim aid 
agreement under the United States foreign aid program. The agreement provided 
$50,000,000 to be used immediately to purchase foodstuffs and coal. With the 
exception of distribution costs, all proceeds from their public sale were to be 
available to the Austrian Government for debt retirement, currency stabilization 
or other measures to strengthen Austria’s economy.” 

Displaced Persons: On September 23 the United States Department of the 
Army announced that an agreement between the Preparatory Commission for 
the International Refugee Organization and the United States forces in Austria, 
providing for care of displaced persons in the United States Zone, had been signed 


7 Ibid., December 17, 1947. 
8 Ibid., August 21, 1947, p. 3. 
9 Ibid., October 22, 1947, p. 17. 


10 Jbid., December 22, 1947, p. 5. 
11 New York Times, January 3, 1948, p. 1. 
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on September 12 in Geneva, Switzerland. The agreement, which carried on pre- 
vious informal arrangements for the care of such persons, provided that the 
commanding general of USFA was authorized to retain supreme authority and 
be responsible for law, order and security, and that the refugee organization was 
to be responsible for the administration of displaced persons, camps, identifica- 
tion, repatriation and resettlement, and coordination of the activities of voluntary 
agencies,’” 

German Assets in Eastern Austria: Attempts to agree on a definition of the 
words “German foreign assets” in Eastern Austria continued throughout the 
weeks preceding the November meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers." 
The question of such assets constituted the main obstacle in the making of an 
Austrian peace treaty. Seizure by the USSR of the joint British and American 
oil refinery in Lobau was one of several incidents discussed by the Austrian 
Treaty Commission and later by the Deputies appointed by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers. The issue was complicated by the Austrian Government’s assent 
to such seizures on the grounds that by making economic concessions, the evacua- 
tion of the Russian army might be effected more readily. The Deputies attempted 
to break the deadlock on this issue by a French proposal which provided that the 
powers should first agree on the total value of German property up to the sum 
to which they were entitled in each of the four zones.** There was, however, lack 
of agreement on this compromise proposal. On December 17, in a change of 
attitude, the USSR accepted the general objective of the French proposal, and 
reduced its demands for oil exploration rights and oil production in Eastern 
Austria.” 

Membership in the United Nations and Other Organizations: On July 9, the 
Austrian Federal Chancellor informed the Allied Council that, in accordance with 
the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers, the Austrian Government had 
applied for membership in the United Nations. The American, British and French 
representatives approved this step, but the USSR member expressed disapproval 
and demanded that the Austrian Government be censured for failure to consult 
with the Allied Council before applying for membership.*® At this point dis- 
eussion of the matter was dropped by the Council. On August 21 the USSR dele- 
gate to the United Nations Security Council vetoed the membership of Austria. 
On November 17 the General Assembly adopted a resolution which provided that 
applications for membership of certain countries, including Austria, be re- 
examined by the Security Council.?” 

Austria was admitted to the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations on August 26, 1947, while its admission to the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization was recommended by the General Assembly in a resolution 
approved on November 1, 1947. 


12Department of the Army, Public Infor- 
mation Division Press Release, September p. 1 


28, 1947. 15 Ibid., December 18, 1947, p. 1. 

1% For information on the work of the 16 Report of the United States High Com- 
Council for Foreign Ministers, see this issue, missioner on Military Government of Aus- 
p. 153-6. tria, 22, August, 1947, p. 2. 


14New York Times, November 28, 1947, 17 See this issue, p. 63-4. 
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ALLIED CONTROL COUNCIL FOR GERMANY 


General Occupation Matters: In the period under review, relatively little of 
significance in the way of four-power agreement issued from the Allied Control 
Council for Germany. After agreements had been reached in June, 1947, on 1) 
freedom of exchange of public information in all four zones; 2) the resignation 
of Dr. Ostrowski and the appointment, on a temporary basis, of Frau Schroeder 
as Oberbiirgermeister of Berlin; 3) plans for the democratization of education; 
and 4) the opening of telephone and telegraph communications between Germany 
and most of the rest of the world,’ relatively few agreements were secured except 
amendments to the property tax law, a general non-mandatory series of recom- 
mendations on adult education, and specification of the time and date at which 
Germany would change from winter to summer time.” British and United States 
representatives submitted lists of plants to be allocated for reparations removals, 
but no approved action was taken. The Council, however, agreed to make avail- 
able to Poland, without prejudice to the ultimate question of legal title, seven 
ships of non-German ownership registered at the Port of Danzig.* 

Bizonal Affairs: The period of June to October, 1947, saw the completion of 
the integration of political and economic administrative machinery for the British 
and American zones resulting from the December, 1946, agreement for fusion. 
Bizonal affairs were run by a Bipartite Board, provided with a secretariat and 
advisors on economic, agricultural, food, transportation, communications, finance, 
civil aviation and civil service affairs, under which were co-chairmen of a Bi- 
partite Control Office. This office, in turn, had bipartite control groups cor- 
responding to the specialists who served as advisors to the Bipartite Board itself. 
Paralleling this organization of the occupying powers, corresponding German 
agencies were established. At the top of the organizational structure was a Bi- 
zonal Economie Council, patterned upon the Economic Council established in the 
American Zone in the early spring of 1947. This Council elected a Bizonal Execu- 
tive Committee which, in turn, supervised the activities of departments devoted 
to economies, food, agriculture and forestry, transport, posts and telecommunica- 
tions, and finance.* 

The Bizonal Economie Council consisted of 52 members elected by the various 
Landtage of the British and American zones by allocating 16 seats to North 
Rhine-Westphalia, 12 seats to Bavaria, 8 to Lower Saxony, 5 to Wiirttemberg- 
Baden, 5 to Hesse, 3 to Schleswig-Holstein, 2 to Hamburg and 1 to Bremen, 
which held its election for a constitution and a Landtag on October 12, 1947/ 
By a series of sixteen meetings the Bipartite Board by the end of October had 
largely completed the integration of the two zones through the removal of most 
of the bizonal control offices to Frankfurt, and through agreement as to the basic 


1 Military Government of Germany, United 
States Zone, Monthly Report of the Military in Germany, see this issue, p. 153-6. 
Governor, 24 (Report for June, 1947). 4For chart, see Ibid., 25, p. 53. 
2 Ibid., 28. (Report for October, 1947). 5 For political composition of the Bco- 
3 Jbid., 25. (Report for August, 1947). nomic Council, see International Organiaza- 


For further discussion of four-power policy tion, I, p. 547. 
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methods to be used in the implementation of the agreements. By the end of 
October the Economic Council had held seven plenary sessions, during which 
it had indicated considerable initiative in expressing the political interests of its 
constituency. It had, for example, requested permission to nominate delegates 
to the World Trade Conference at Havana, expressed a desire to participate in 
setting up a new German coal organization, and enacted legislation to mitigate 
the effects of dismantling operations.® 

The only major inter-zonal activity between the four German areas occurred 
in June at Munich at a conference of Ministers Presidents of the various Ldnder. 
The Ministers Presidents of the Soviet Zone requested that the agenda include a 
discussion of “the formation of a German Central Administration by agreement 
of the Democratic German Parties and Labor Unions in order to create a German 
centralistie state.” When inclusion of this item was refused, the Ministers Presi- 
dents withdrew, although they subsequently submitted a statement to the Allied 
Control Authority which the British and American representatives “found to 
be offensive” and upon which neither the Coordinating Committee nor the Control 
Council itself were able to agree.’ 

By the end of October, 1947, quadripartite measures regarding reparations re- 
mained substantially as they were at the end of September. A total of 738 plants 
in the three western zones had been approved for reparations allocation, but of 
these 455 had been approved for evaluation only. Actual shipments in October 
on the reparations account from the United States Zone totalled 7,328 tons from 
26 plants, of which more than 6,200 tons went to western countries, while 1,120 
tons went to Poland and the Soviet Union. By the end of October, therefore, a 
total of 96,999 tons from 64 plants, valued at over 88 million reichmarks, had 
been shipped from the American zone, 67,000 of which had gone to the Soviet 
Union and 29,000 of which had gone to western countries. By the end of the 
same period 3,243 out of 10,858 claims for restitution of non-cultural property 
had been approved by deliveries of items ranging from machine tools to 6,000 
carats of diamonds and totalling nearly $97,000,000 in value.* 


ALLIED COUNCIL FOR JAPAN 


On August 17, 1947, W. McMahon Ball, the British Commonwealth representa- 
tive on the Allied Council for Japan, announced his resignation, due to disagree- 
ment on certain occupation policies.. On September 2 General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur appointed William J. Sebald as chief of Allied Headquarters’ Diplomatic 
Section and chairman of the Allied Council, succeeding the late George Atche- 
son, Jr.” 

The repatriation of 761,000 Japanese war prisoners still held in Russian con- 
trolled areas led to considerable disagreement between William J. Sebald, Ameri- 
ean chairman of the Council, and Maj. Gen. A. P. Kislenko, acting USSR 
representative on the Council. The American member asked the Russian repre- 
sentatives to amend the present agreement under which they returned 50,000 


6 Ibid., 28, p. 2. 
7 Ibid., 26, p. 10. 


1 New York Times, August 18, 1947, p. 8 
8 Ibid., p. 17. 


2 Ibid., September 3, 1947, p. 13. 
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prisoners monthly, and to accept the Supreme Commander’s offer to provide ade- 
quate shipping for repatriating all Japanese within five months. Mr. Sebald 
charged that the USSR continued to blame the occupation authorities for the 
slowness of repatriation, despite their willingness to repatriate rapidly. General 
Kislenko, in return, declared that the problem was not within the jurisdiction of 
the Allied Council, and, moreover, the USSR had observed the terms of the agree- 
ment to return 50,000 monthly.® 

In a meeting of the Council on November 26, Japan’s educational program 
under Gen. Douglas MacArthur was bitterly criticized by the Chinese member 
(Gen. Shang Chen), the British Commonwealth member (Patrick Shaw) and 
the Russian member (Gen. Kislenko) as being extremely inadequate. Specific 
objections included 1) the fact that the militaristic statutes still stand, 2) the 
failure to allow foreign books to enter the country, 3) the insufficient amount of 
the national budget spent for education.‘ 


JOINT COMMISSION ON KOREA 


Differences between the American and Russian delegations on consultations 
with Korean political parties arose in the 37th meeting of the Joint Commission 
on July 2, 1947, and continued unresolved. The basic issue involved in these dis- 
putes concerned the composition of the list of parties and organizations to be 
invited for initial consultation on the formation of a provisional Korean Govern- 
ment. The USSR remained firm in its refusal to allow those parties and organiza- 
tions falling within the following categories to be included: 1) those not classi- 
fied by them as social organizations, 2) district and other local organizations, and 
3) those which the USSR contended did not intend to support the Moscow de- 
cisions, particularly members of the Anti-Trusteeship Committee and similar 
organizations.* 

On August 23, 1947, Maj. Gen. Albert E. Brown, chief of the United States 
delegation to the Joint Commission, stated that the United States had made 
several new proposals in an attempt to make some progress in the discussions. 
Such proposals included 1) the dispensing with oral consultation and acceptance 
of the completed questionnaires submitted by Korean political and social groups, 
2) consultation by the two delegations of North Korea and South Korea, 3) con- 
sultations first with Koreans acceptable to the Russians and later with those 
unacceptable to the Russians, 4) a nation-wide Korean election, 5) preparation 
of a list of Koreans eligible for appointment to a Korean Provisional Govern- 
ment. All of these suggestions, according to Maj. Gen. Brown, were rejected 
by the USSR.? 

In reply to a letter dated August 12, 1947, from the United States Secretary of 
State Marshall, in which he proposed that the Joint Commission report on prog- 
ress to date to their respective governments, Foreign Minister Molotov stated 
that the USSR did not object to such a suggestion, but he warned that before 


8 Ibid., October 19, 1947. 

4 Ibid., November 27, 1947, p. 18. 22, July, 1947, and South Korea Interim 

1See Summation of United States Army Government Activities, 1, August, 1947. 
Military Government Activities in Korea, 2 New York Times, August 24, 1947, p. 52. 
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any agreement could be reached, the United States occupation authorities must 
stop the arrests of leftist leaders in South Korea.’ 

On August 28 the United States proposed that the four powers (the United 
States, USSR, United Kingdom and China), originally intended to become trus- 
tees of Korea, attend a conference in Washington on September 8 to discuss the 
Korean problem. A completely new plan was set forth, which included an election 
supervised by the United Nations in both zones of Korea, a provisional legislature 
and government, and a meeting of the provisional government with representa- 
tives of the four powers to discuss Korean independence.* The USSR rejected 
the proposal, and on September 26, advanced the idea of simultaneous withdrawal 
of United States and USSR troops from Korea by the beginning of 1948. Stating 
that further negotiations between the two countries would be futile, Secretary of 
State Marshall laid the case of Korea before the United Nations General Assembly 
on September 17, and declared that “the inability of the two powers to reach 
agreement” must not delay the establishment of a united Korea. The final break 
in the Joint Commission discussions occurred on October 20 with the announce- 
ment by the USSR delegation that it had been instructed to return to Pyongyang, 
capital of the USSR occupation zone in North Korea. 

On October 30 the political and security committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly approved a United States resolution to establish a United 
Nations commission to facilitate and observe the election of Korean representa- 
tives. This measure was approved by the Assembly on November 13. 

On January 8, 1948, the United Nations Temporary Commission, composed of 
representatives of Australia, China, Syria and India, arrived in Seoul. Repre- 
sentatives of France, the Philippines, Canada and El Salvador were expected to 
join the Commission before its first meeting. The Ukrainian SSR had not yet 
accepted the invitation to serve on that body.® 


Political and Legal Organizations 
COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


The fifth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers met in London from 
November 25 to December 15, 1947, to discuss the drafting of peace treaties for 
Germany and Austria. It met without an agreed agenda and adjourned without 
agreement. The first ten days were devoted to a discussion of the mechanisms 
necessary for the preparation of a German treaty, with two sessions devoted to 
the question of Austria; discussion in the last ten days centered around the prob- 
lem of the related questions of immediate economic and political unity for 
Germany and the level of Germany’s reparations payments. On most questions, 
press reports indicated that France, the United Kingdom and the United States 
were in general agreement, with the Soviet Union in opposition. 

Austrian Treaty: Discussion of peace terms for Austria had been deadlocked 


8 Department of State Bulletin, XVII, p. 


475. in the political and security committee and 
4For United States proposals on four in the General Assembly, see this issue, p. 
power conversations, see ibid., p. 473. 59. 


5¥or information on the Korean question 6 New York Times, January 9, 1948. 
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in the Austrian Treaty Commission from mid-October until November 28, 1947, 
when the French representative submitted a new proposal in regard to the ques- 
tion of German assets in eastern Austria." The French compromise proposal put 
forward a new approach to the problem by abandoning the attempt to reach a 
definition of German assets, and substituting an agreement that the Soviet Union 
would receive $100,000,000 in redemption payments from Austria, spread over 
an eight- to ten-year period, plus one-third of the Austrian oil production and 
most of the Danubian shipping. In exchange the Soviet Union would agree to an 
Austrian peace treaty and would withdraw its troops from the Soviet occupation 
zone.” Both the United Kingdom and the United States representatives on the 
Commission (Majoribanks and Dodge) were in general in favor of the French 
compromise, although the latter feared that the hundred million dollars, added to 
an expected claim of a hundred million from Yugoslavia, might place too great a 
burden upon the Austrian economy. The Russian delegate (Koktomov) rejected 
the offer, however, and the Commission was therefore unable to submit an agreed 
draft to the Council itself. 

The Council itself considered the Austrian question on December 4 and 5, 1947. 
In view of continued Soviet opposition to the French proposal, Secretary Mar- 
shall sought to secure from Mr. Molotov a precise statement of just what the 
Soviet Union wanted in Austria by asking a) whether any new proposals were 
being submitted, b) whether the Soviet Union repudiated the Moscow declaration 
regarding the reestablishment of a free and independent Austria, ¢) exactly what 
property interests or values were regarded by the Soviets as German assets, and 
d) whether the Soviet Union agreed that German assets should remain subject to 
Austrian law. In response to indefinite replies to these questions by Mr. Molotov, 
who asserted that the United States was “enslaving” Austria, and who refused to 
mention precise figures, Mr. Marshall charged that the Soviet Union was “claiming 
an amount and number of properties which . . . is far more than was awarded 
at Potsdam,” and asserted further that the real purpose of Mr. Molotov’s position 
was to “disrupt the great cooperative movement that is being launched for the 
economic recovery of Europe”.* The United States representative also charged 
that there was no basis in the Potsdam declaration for the Soviet claim to extra- 
territorial rights with respect to property transferred to it as German assets. 

German Treaty: With the exception of an agreement that the level of German 
steel production should be permitted to expand to 10,700,000 tons annually,’ 
disagreement existed on substantially all of the points discussed. The United 
States delegation, which was convinced of the importance of the unification of 
Germany, felt that five fundamental decisions were required as prerequisites to 
unification: 1) elimination of artificial zones to permit free movement of per- 
sons, ideas and goods throughout Germany; 2) relinquishment by the occupying 


1For previous summaries of the work uf 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, see Inter- 
national Organization, I, p. 170-173, 374- 
376, 549-522. For summary of attitudes of 
the various countries on the Austrian peace 
settlement, see particularly 549-50. 

2New York Times, November 28 and 29, 


1947. 

3 Ibid., December 2, 1947. 

4 For text of Marshall statement, see New 
York Times, December 5, 1947. 

5 Production by the end of 1947 was ap 
proximately three million tons of a _ per 
mitted five and a half million. 
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powers of ownership of property seized under guise of reparations without four- 
power agreement; 3) currency reform; 4) definite determination of economic 
burdens to be placed upon Germany in the future including oceupation costs, 
repayment of sums advanced by occupying powers, and reparations; 5) an over- 
all export-import plan for all of Germany.® 

Mr. Molotov, on the other hand, proposed that the Council should consider the 
formation of an all-German democratic government, the peace conference for the 
drafting of the treaty, and the directives for the peace treaty itself. In connec- 
tion with the last two points, Mr. Molotov proposed to recognize the necessity of 
forming an all-German government in accordance with Potsdam, to get agree- 
ment that the German government at the peace conference should be granted an 
opportunity to express its opinion, to base the peace treaty on the Yalta and 
Potsdam decisions, and to agree that the United Kingdom, United States, France, 
China, Soviet Union, Albania, Australia, Byelorussia, Brazil, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Greece, India, Netherlands, Poland, Ukraine, Union of South 
Africa and Yugoslavia would be the countries to attend the peace conference 
itself.” 

Considerable disagreement developed between the Soviet Union and the other 
members of the Council on the list of countries to attend the peace conference, 
with the United States indicating its strong support for widening the list to 
include those countries which had declared war on the Axis. Disagreements on 
this point, however, were overshadowed by the arguments which developed con- 
cerning economic unification and reparations. Mr. Molotov charged that the 
United States was trying to establish a separate Western Germany with its own 
government. He accused Mr. Bevin of violating the Moscow agreement by agree- 
ing to the fusion of the British and American zones, and asserted that German 
production had risen to only 35 per cent of prewar figures in the western zone 
while it had climbed to 52 per cent in the Soviet zone.* In a later statement, Mr. 
Molotov amplified his charges by asking that the fusion of the British and 
American zones be declared null and void, and by requesting a four-power ad- 
ministration of the Ruhr. In addition, he proposed a reform of the German 
monetary system, the transfer of German cartels and trusts to state ownership, 
and renewed the Russian demand for 10,000,000,000 in reparations, indicating 
that he believed the question of reparations could be discussed simultaneously with 
the question of unification.® 

Both the British and United States’ delegates took marked exception to these 
proposals. Secretary Marshall charged that Soviet removals from eastern Ger- 
many totalled 500,000,000 a year, and asked that it be agreed that no removals 
exeept capital equipment continue after January 1, 1948. He charged that 
German business in the Russian zone was being brought under Soviet control 
through the formation of a gigantic Soviet trust, and pointed out that the United 
States could not approve reparations payments from current production since 
such payments would mean a continued deficit in western Germany already cost- 


6 Department of State Bulletin, XVII, p. 
1245. 8 Ibid., December 6, 1947. 
™ New York Times, November 29, 1947. 9 Ibid., December 9, 1947. 
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ing the United States and the United Kingdom $700,000,000 annually.” These 
statements were met by a counter charge from Mr. Molotov that United States 
business interests had acquired German business in the American zone, and that 
the United States had realized profits on exports of coal and timber from their 
area. In denying these charges, Secretary Marshall asserted that total exports 
from January 1 to November 1, 1947, from both the United States and British 
zones had a value of 165 million dollars and that all of this had been applied to 
the purchase of essential imports for the German economy." 

Since neither the British nor American representatives felt that it was possible 
to continue discussions of economic unification, or the formation of peace terms, 
without more exact information as to the current situation in regard to Russian 
activities and demands than Mr. Molotov was willing to give, Secretary Marshall 
on December 15, 1947, proposed adjournment of the Council meeting. No date 
was set for a subsequent session.” 

Four-Power Fact-Finding Commission on the Disposition of the Italian Colo- 
nies: A fact-finding commission composed of representatives of the United 
States, United Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union, held meetings during 
December, 1947, in Asmara, Eritrea, to prepare a report for the Council of 
Foreign Ministers Deputies on the disposition of the Italian Colonies as provided 
under Article 23 of the peace treaty with Italy. The three principal Eritrean 
parties heard by the Commission were the Union with Ethiopia Party claiming 
700,000 supporters, the Moslem League, claiming 650,000 adherents, and the Pro- 
Italian Party, claiming 130,000, a total which was half a million more than the 
total population. The Moslem League advocated immediate independence or 
creation of a United Nations trust territory administered by the United King- 
dom. The Pro-Italian Party proposed a return to Italian administration under 
United Nations trusteeship."* 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


In the period under review the Far Eastern Commission approved policy de- 
cisions relating to: 1) interim import-export policies for Japan, together with 
the controls necessary for enforcement; 2) the reduction of Japanese industrial 
war potential; 3) the supply of food for civilian consumption in Japan. It also 
approved a proposal that fines collected by the military occupation courts should 
be set aside as a special fund to be used to defray the costs of Allied occupation.’ 

Although it was agreed that private individuals and corporations should be 
permitted to participate in Japanese foreign trade as soon as possible, the Com- 
mission, on a short term basis, agreed that the Supreme Commander (Mac- 
Arthur) should be the point of contact between private individuals and the 
Japanese government. All external purchases and sales were to be on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis conforming to conditions laid down by SCAP which, 
in turn, were to be in line with policy decisions of FEC. Imports were divided 
into those required to prevent large-spread disease and unrest, those required to 


10 For text of Mr. Marshall’s remarks, see 

Department of State Bulletin, XVII, p. 1204. 13 Christian Science Menitor, December 
11 Jbid., p. 1205. 15, 1947. 
12 Ibid., p. 1247. 1 FEC Press Release 38, August 18, 1947. 
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accomplish the objectives of occupation, and those requested by the Japanese 
government. Imports of the first two types were approved, but those in the last 
category refused until more information was available as to the comparative need 
of the Japanese economy and its foreign trade position. On the export side, it was 
agreed that no capital goods or equipment, except those resulting from current 
production, should be exported, that no export industries contributing signifi- 
cantly to Japanese war potential should be allowed to develop, and that proceeds 
from exports should be applied to pay for imports in the first to approved 
categories.” 

On August 14, 1947, the Commission agreed that all special industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment functionally limited to use in connection with combat 
equipment end-products should be destroyed; that all other industrial machinery 
in primary war industries, together with such machinery in war-supporting in- 
dustries as was in excess of peace-time needs of Japan, should be made available 
for reparations; and that during the period of occupation no primary war 
industries, or war-supporting industries, should be re-established. War-support- 
ing industries affected by this decision of the Commission were listed as including 
iron and steel; coal carbonization; non-ferrous metals; metal-working; machin- 
ery; light metals; ball and roller bearings; that portion of the chemical industry 
producing industrial explosives, sulphuric acids, soda ash, chlorine, chemical- 
nitrogen and calcium chloride; railroad equipment, automotives, electric power; 
cement and abrasives; steel merchant shipbuilding and repair; merchant marine, 
including fishing, whaling and cannery fleets; oil refining and synthetic fuel; 
synthetic rubber; and heavy electrical equipment.* 

At its 83rd meeting on December 11, 1947, the Commission approved a policy 
decision relating to the supply of food for civilian consumption in Japan. The 
decision asked SCAP to attempt maximum production of indigenous food, and 
its equitable distribution through an improved system of collection, rationing, 
and price control. The Commission also asked that, in view of the world shortage 
of food, Japanese food imports for the crop year November 1, 1947, to October 
31, 1948, be kept to a minimum.‘ 

Japanese Peace Treaty: On July 11, 1947, the United States approached the 
ten other governments represented on the FEC and proposed that these states 
hold a conference for the drafting of the preliminary terms of the Japanese peace 
treaty. On July 22, 1947, the Soviet Government replied that it considered that 
the question of convening a conference for the drawing up of a peace treaty with 
Japan should be provisionally examined by the Council of Foreign Ministers. The 
United States replied 1) that it did not believe the Council of Foreign Ministers 
the appropriate body to which to refer this question since the establishment of 
the FEC in 1945 “constituted a recognition of the primary interests of these 
powers in post-surrender policy matters for Japan and hence in the peace settle- 
ment”; and 2) that all the members of the FEC except the Soviet Union had 
indicated approval of the American proposal.® 


2 Ibid., 37, August 11, 1947. 
8 Ibid., 39, September 3, 1947. 5 Department of State Bulletin, XVII, p. 
* Ibid., 40, January 2, 1948. 395. 
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Relief and Rehabilitation Organizations 


COMMITTEE OF EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION | 


On June 5, 1947, the Secretary of State of the United States, George C. Mar. 


shall, stated that the United States could not proceed much further with its plans | 


to assist European recovery unless the countries themselves reached some agree. 
ment as to their requirements and to their own contribution to European re- 
covery. Immediately following this speech at Harvard University, representatives 
of the United Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union met in Paris to diseuss the 


possibility of a joint conference on the problem. After the Soviet representative | 


(Molotov) withdrew, sixteen nations, upon the invitation of France and the 
United Kingdom, met in Paris from July 12 to September 22, 1947, to draw 
up a joint program for European reconstruction. Participating countries were: 
United Kingdom, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Turkey. 

The report of the committee, completed on September 22, consisted of eight 


chapters dealing with the European recovery program: production effort, in- 
ternal economic, financial, and monetary stability, economic cooperation, import 
requirements, the problems of payments, and general conclusions." Emphasizing 
that war damage had reduced both the agricultural and industrial productive 
capacity of the participating countries to from 20 to 85 percent of pre-war 
levels, the report plotted out a four-year program for recovery which called for 
restoring a sound European economy by 1951. Estimating that the total deficit 
for the program would be 22.4 billion dollars, of which $8 billion would be needed 
in 1948 and successively reduced amounts in the remaining period, the committee 
emphasized that its proposals for increased production, stabilization of eurren- 
cies, and measures to stimulate the free flow of goods and services could only be 
carried out with the assurance of a continued flow of goods from the American 
continent, which, in turn, required the provision of dollar balances to finance 
imports. 

In terms of self-help, the sixteen countries submitted proposals on production 
as follows: to restore pre-war bread grain and other cereal production, and to 
increase pre-war production figures in sugar, potatoes, fats and oils; to increase 
coal output to 584 million tons (145 million tons above the 1947 level and 30 
million tons above the 1938 level) ; to expand electricity output by 70,000 million 
kilowatts or 25 million kilowatts above the pre-war levels; to develop oil refining 
capacity to two and a half times pre-war level; to increase crude steel output to 
55 million tons, or 10 million tons above 1938 level ; to expand transport facilities, 
restore pre-war merchant fleets, and to supply from European production itself 
most of the capital equipment needed for the proposed expansions. To meet 
these production figures, import requirements were submitted totalling 362 
billion dollars, including shipping services, toward the payment of which it was 
anticipated that exports of increased European production would contribute 

1 Unless otherwise specified, information General Report, Department of State Publi- 


for this summary is derived from Committee cation 2930, European Series 28, September, 
of European Economic Recovery. Volume I: 1947. 
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approximately 14.4 billion dollars. In addition, the sixteen countries pledged 
themselves to take all feasible measures to bring their budgets into balance, to 
reduce inflationary pressures, and to stabilize their currencies as quickly as 
possible, pointing out in this connection the crucial importance of action taken 
in 1948 and the especial need for adequate assistance in that year. Coincident 
with plans for stabilization and control of inflation, proposals were submitted 
to abolish as soon as possible abnormal restrictions on trade and to aim at a sound 
and balanced multilateral trading system. Toward this end the committee pointed 
to the customs union established between Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg 
which would enter into force on January 1, 1948. Denmark, Iceland, Sweden and 
Norway announced plans for discussions aimed at elimination of customs fron- 
tiers between the four countries, and Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Ireland, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, United Kingdom and 
Turkey announced the creation of a study group to examine the whole question 
of the utility of additional customs unions. Impetus to this proposal was given 
by statements of the initiation of discussions for Franco-Italian and Greco- 
Turkish customs unions. 

The committee concluded that, although a portion of the 22.4 billion dollars 
might be available from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, a total of $19.3 billion would be required from the United States. In a 
subsequent report by a subcommittee, it was pointed out that although the primary 
object of American aid was to enable the participating countries to purchase re- 
quirements in the United States, it would be desirable for some of the dollars 
to be available for payments from one of the participating countries to another 
for purchases related to the program.” 

Two reports on the ability of the United States to meet the expected demands 
of European reconstruction were made to President Truman in October and 
November of 1947. Julius A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, submitted a report 
on October 18, 1947, which outlined the problems of resources and of supply as 
they applied to American production in foodstuffs, fertilizers, coal, pig iron and 
steel. Secretary Krug indicated doubt as to whether, in view of adverse climatic 
conditions, American exports of cereals could exceed the 400 million bushels of 
1947, although he indicated optimism that, in other fields, sound administration, 
careful utilization of available production resources, and some control of infla- 
tionary tendencies would make it possible for American economy to meet the 
needs. On November 7, 1947, W. A. Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitted a report prepared by a special panel of businessmen. This committee 
suggested that actual shortages in the United States in cereals, fertilizers and 
industrial equipment, coupled with alternatives to outright government financing, 
would reduce the actual dollar needs to about 5.75 billion dollars for 1948, and to 
some 12 to 17 billion dollars for the whole program. Pointing out that the aid 
“will impose definite sacrifice” upon the United States, the committee called for 
anti-inflationary fiscal policies and a new agency to administer the aid extended.* 


2 Rapport du Comité des Accords de Paye- 4 Kuropean Recovery and American Aid. 
ment, Comité de Cooperation Economique A Report by the President’s Committee on 
Européenne, Paris, September, 1947, p. 8. Foreign Aid, Government Printing Office, 


3 New York Times, October 19, 1947. Washington, D. C., November 7, 1947. 
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On December 19, 1947, President Truman requested Congress to authorize the 
appropriation of $17 billion from April 1, 1948, to June 30, 1952, $6.8 billions 
of which should be made available from April 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949.° 


EUROPEAN CENTRAL INLAND 
TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 


The European Central Inland Transport Organization, which had been created 
on September 27, 1945, as a temporary reconstruction organization, was dissolved 
following its ninth council session on September 29, 1947. In accordance with 
previous agreement its functions were assumed by a committee created by the 
Economie Commission for Europe. 

The tasks which the European Central Inland Transport Organization carried 
on during its two years of existence were primarily of an emergency nature, 
Through the cooperation of American and British authorities, more than 13,000 
American army freight cars, 120 British locomotives, and 16,000 British freight 
ears were added to European civil rolling stock, and machines for railroad shops, 
port equipment, tugs and other craft, tractors and tires, were obtained. Contri- 
bution to the restoration of international passenger traffic was also made by 
ECITO, and in two years many international passenger trains were put back 
into service. The major advance, however, was made in the improvement of 
international freight traffic by both rail and water. ECITO sponsored monthly 
meetings which dealt with transport problems at which the principal European 
importing and exporting countries as well as the railroad and waterways authori- 
ties were represented; these meetings assisted greatly in the reestablishment of 
the devastated European freight transportation systems. 

The difficulty of securing even normal repair service on railroad cars, coupled 
with the fact that the large majority of European cars were overage, was met 
through the creation of a Wagon Repair Working Party which fostered coopera- 
tion among technical experts of railroad administration and provided means by 
which urgent problems of repair could be brought to the attention of the proper 
authorities. ECITO also recommended that for purposes of repair and census 
wagons should be returned to their home systems, and in the course of two years 
some 17,000 wagons and a large amount of waterway equipment were repa- 
triated. In March, 1946, a general railroad census, in which all European nations 
except Poland, Yugoslavia and the Soviet Zone of Germany participated, was di- 
rected by ECITO through an International Census Commission, and more than 
1,000,000 vehicles were reported. The difficulties which arose during this census 
led to the establishment of the International Rolling Stock Identification Com- 
mission whose task it was to set up criteria for identification and to verify the 
origin of each vehicle. 

Among other services rendered by ECITO was the establishment in October, 
1945, of a Wagon Exchange Commission. The development of this commission 
came as a direct result of the disorderly post-war exchange of wagons which 


5 New York Times, December 20, 1947. McClure, Inland Transport Attaché, Amer- 
1 From information supplied by Russell S. ican Embassy, Paris. 
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eaused shortages of rolling stock in some countries. It was decided that all 
wagons should be “pooled” or used in common, and that compensatory exchanges 
should be made each country to relieve disequilibriums resulting from the system. 

Although long term action was necessarily hampered by the pressures of 
emergency needs, some advances were made toward permanent improvement of 
European transportation. These advances had mainly to do with the revival of 
pre-war transport conventions such as the International Wagon Union, which 
was helped to resume its operations on a limited basis. ECITO also encouraged 
the development of the Temporary Committee for Rhine Traffic which had as its 
object the greater efficiency and coordination of the various Rhine fleets. 

Throughout its existence ECITO was plagued with budgetary problems. The 
failure of the USSR, Poland, and Yugoslavia to pay their assessments to the 
second year ECITO budget of £320,000 resulted in strict curtailment of opera- 
tions during most of 1947, and forced the organization into a state of practical 
bankruptcy. 

On September 29, 1947, the membership of ECITO consisted of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, USSR, the United Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia. 


INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY FOOD COUNCIL 


Final windup of the activities of the International Emergency Food Council, 
which replaced the Combined Food Board on June 20, 1946, took place during 
the latter part of 1947. Formed as an emergency mechanism to recommend allo- 
eation of scarce commodities, IEFC was responsible, during the eighteen months 
of its existence, for the distribution of a major portion of the world’s food 
supply.” 

At the suggestion of IEFC a Special Cereals Conference met in Paris from 
July 9 to 12, 1947, under the sponsorship of FAO, to consider the world grain 
situation, which had been aggravated by the five to ten per cent increase in 
world population since the beginning of the war, winter frosts, and shortages of 
other foods which increased grain consumption. The report of the conference, 
which indicated continuing short supplies in many cereals, was turned over to 
the agricultural committee of the Paris Conference on European Economic Co- 
operation, together with estimates of scarcities in other commodities. Motions 
were adopted at the conference pledging the importing nations to conservation 
of available local production, and insurance of maximum distribution for human 
consumption, and machinery was set up for keeping information up to date 
through the submission on tri-monthly reports on the food situation in each 
country.” 

At the fifth session of the Council in Washington, on October 27, 1947, the 
Secretary-General (D. A. FitzGerald) submitted a report in which the world 
food situation was reviewed. According to this report, food production for 
the year in deficit areas had declined heavily, while it had increased in areas 


1For details on the work of IEFC from national Organization, I, p. 380-1, 554-5. 
June 30, 1946 to July 9, 1947, see Inter- 2 New York Times, July 12, 1947. 
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where it was not easily exportable. For financial and physical reasons, however, 
the volume of international trade in food for 1947-48, it was predicted, would 
be little larger than that of 1946-47. Sharp reductions in Canadian wheat and 
American corn crops from earlier estimates, and a decline in acreage planted in 
wheat in Argentina, had forced deficit countries to take drastic steps in the con- 
trol of black market grain traffic. Procedures for taking action on claims and 
problems of importing countries had been made more effective, however, tech- 
niques had been evolved for resolving different points of view among member 
nations, and progress in cooperation in dealing with allocation recommendations 
had been made in many commodity fields. 

The report emphasized that care should be exercised to prevent continuing 
allocation of specific commodities when the need for allocation no longer existed, 

In keeping with the recommendation of the third session of the Conference 
of FAO, that IEFC be incorporated into the FAO structure, the Council voted 
its dissolution effective January 1, 1948, despite an effort by several of its 
35 member nations to keep IEFC itself functioning until June 30, 1948. The 
International Emergency Food Council thus became the International Emergeney 
Food Committee of FAO, with functions and responsibilities similar to those 
previously exercised by the IEFC Central Committee. Eleven countries, Austra- 
lia, Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, India, the Netherlands, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, were to be members of this Inter- 
national Emergency Food Committee. The ten existing commodity committees 
of the IEFC, the Committees on Beans and Peas, Cereals, Cocoa, Fats and Oils, 
Feeds, Fertilizers, Meat and Meat Products, Rice, Seeds and Sugar, would con- 
tinue their functions under the supervision of the new committee.* 


3 New York Times, October 28, 1947. 4 IEFC Press Release 67, December 31, 1947. 
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V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


The seventeenth annual report of the Bank for International Settlements, 
which reviewed the period April 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947, covered such topies 
as 1) the transition from war to peace economy, 2) price movements, 3) recovery 
of foreign trade, 4) foreign exchange rates, 5) the production and movements 
of gold, 6) post-war settlements and new foreign lending, 7) internal credit con- 
dition, and 8) national economic plans in Europe. Reference was made to the 
fact that as a result of informal discussions between the President of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank for International Settlements, a memorandum 
had been worked out regarding the bases for cooperation between the two organi- 


ations." As of June, 1947, the Board of Directors of the Bank included repre- 


sentatives of Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom. Because of the war Germany and Japan were not repre- 
sented but were still technically considered to be members.” 

Under a nine-nation agreement announced December 28, 1947, the Bank for 
International Settlements was to serve as a clearing agency for a Multilateral 
Foreign Exchange Union, which was to be established early in January, 1948. 
This was to be a step toward the realization of that part of the European Relief 
Program which called for increasing convertibility of currencies. The countries 
which signed the agreement were Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom.* 


1See International Organization, I, p. 520. 
*Bank for International Settlements, Sist March 1947, Basle, 1947. 
lwenteenth Annual Report, 1st April 1946- 3 New York Times, December 29, 1947. 
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I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS dom 
1. Headquarters Agreement between the United Nations and the | Sx01 
United States of America, Signed at Lake Success, June 26, 1947.1 (a 
tn 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
Desiring to conclude an agreement for the purpose of carrying out the reso- 
lution adopted by the General Assembly on 14 December 1946 to estabiish the 
seat of the United Nations in the City of New York and to regulate questions 
arising as a result thereof; 
Have appointed as their representatives for this purpose: 
The United Nations: 
Trygve LIE, Secretary-General, and 
The United States of America: 
George C. MARSHALL, Secretary of State, 
Who have agreed as follows: 
Article I 
DEFINITIONS 
Section 1 | 
In this agreement: 
(a) The expression “headquarters district” means: | 
(1) the area defined as such in Annex 1; 
(2) any other lands or buildings which from time to time may be in- 
cluded therein by supplemental agreement with the appropriate 
American authorities; 
(b) the expression “appropriate American authorities’’ means such federal, 
state, or local authorities in the United States as may be appropriate in the 
context and in accordance with the laws and customs of the United States, |  (b) 
including the laws and customs of the state and local government involved; serv. 
(c) the expression “General Convention” means the Convention on the Privi- Unic 


leges and Immunities of the United Nations approved by the General As- the 
sembly of the United Nations on 13 February 1946, as acceded to by the freq) 


United States; (ec) 
(d) the expression “United Nations” means the international organization for 
established by the Charter of the United Nations, hereinafter referred to as distr 
the “Charter” ; Nati 
(e) the expression “Secretary-General’”’ means the Secretary-General of the | agree 
United Nations. Unit 
Article II of su 

THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 

Section 2 Szor10) 
The seat of the United Nations shall be the headquarters district. | In th 
to estak 
SEcTION 3 operatic 


The appropriate American authorities shall take whatever action may be into an 
necessary to assure that the United Nations shall not be dispossessed of its ,; 
property in the headquarters district, except as provided in Section 22 in the | Sromo 


1 Document A/371, September 3, 1947. In the 
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event that the United Nations ceases to use the same, provided that the United 
Nations shall reimburse the appropriate American authorities for any costs in- 
arred, after consultation with the United Nations, in liquidating by eminent 
domain proceedings or otherwise any adverse claims. 


| the SecTION 4 





71 (a) The United Nations may establish and operate in the headquarters dis- 
trict : 

ICA: (1) its own short-wave sending and receiving radio broadcasting facili- 

reso- ties, including emergency link equipment, which may be used on the 

h the same frequencies (within the tolerance prescribed for the broadcast- 

stions ing service by applicable United States regulations) for radio-tele- 
graph, radio-teletype, radio-telephone, radio-telephoto, and similar 
services; 


(2) one point-to-point cireuit between the headquarters district and the 
office of the United Nations in Geneva (using single sideband equip- 
ment) to be used exclusively for the exchange of broadcasting pro- 
grammes and inter-office communications; 

(3) low power, micro wave, low or medium frequencies, facilities for 
communication within headquarters buildings only, or such other 
buildings as may temporarily be used by the United Nations; 

(4) facilities for point-to-point communications to the same extent and 
subject to the same conditions as committed under applicable rules 
and regulations for amateur operation in the United States, except 
that such rules and regulations shall not be applied in a manner in- 


be in- consistent with the inviolability of the headquarters district provided 
ypriate by Section 9 (a); 

(5) such other radio facilities as may be specified by supplemental agree- 
ederal, | ment between the United Nations and the appropriate American 
in the authorities. 

States, | (b) The United Nations shall make arrangements for the operation of the 
ved; services referred to in this section with the International Telecommunication 
Privi- Union, the appropriate agencies of the Government of the United States and 
‘al As- the appropriate agencies of other affected Governments with regard to all 
by the frequencies and similar matters. 

(ec) The facilities provided for in this section may, to the extent necessary 
ization for efficient operation, be established and operated outside the headquarters 


1 to as district. The appropriate American Authorities will, on request of the United 
Nations, make arrangements, on such terms and in such manner as may be 

of the | agreed upon by supplemental agreement, for the acquisition or use by the 
United Nations of appropriate premises for such purposes and the inclusion 
of such premises in the headquarters district. 


Sserion 5 
| In the event that the United Nations should find it necessary and desirable 
lo establish and operate an aerodrome, the conditions for the location, use and 
operation of such aerodrome and the conditions under which there shall be entry 


a 7 | into and exit therefrom shall be the subject of a supplemental agreement 
oO 


2 in the | Stormo 6 
In the event that the United Nations should propose to organize its own postal 


| 


| 
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service, the conditions under which such service sha!l be set up shall be the sub- 
ject of a supplemental agreement. 


Article IIT 
Law AND AUTHORITY IN THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 


SEcTION 7 
(a) The headquarters district shall be under the control and authority of the 
United Nations as provided in this agreement. 
(b) Except as otherwise provided in this agreement or in the General Con- 
vention, the federal, state and local law of the United States shall apply within 
the headquarters district. 
(c) Except as otherwise provided in this agreement or in the General Con- 
vention, the federal, state and local courts of the United States shall have jur- 
isdiction over acts done and transactions taking place in the headquarters 
district as provided in applicable federal, state and local laws. 
(d) The federal, state and local courts of the United States, when dealing 
with cases arising out of or relating to acts done or transactions taking place 
in the headquarters district, shall take into account the regulations enacted by 
the United Nations under Section 8. 


Section 8 

The United Nations shall have the power to make regulations, operative within 
the headquarters district, for the purpose of establishing therein conditions in 
all respects necessary for the full execution of its functions. No federal, state 
or local law or regulation of the United States which is inconsistent with a 
regulation of the United Nations authorized by this section shall, to the extent 
of such inconsistency, be applicable within the headquarters district. Any dis- 
pute, between the United Nations and the United States, as to whether a regu- 
lation of the United Nations is authorized by this section or as to whether a 
federal, state or local law or regulation is inconsistent with any regulation of 
the United Nations authorized by this section, shall be promptly settled as pro- 
vided in Section 21. Pending such settlement, the regulation of the United 
Nations shall apply, and the federal, state or local law or regulation shall be 
inapplicable in the headquarters district to the extent that the United Nations 
claims it to be inconsistent with the regulations of the United Nations. This see- 
tion shall not prevent the reasonable application of fire protection regulations 
of the appropriate American authorities. 


SECTION 9 


(a) The headquarters district shall be inviolable. Federal, state or local off- | 


cers or officials of the United States, whether administrative, judicial, military 


or police, shall not enter the headquarters district to perform any official | 


duties therein except with the consent of and under conditions agreed to by 
the Seeretary-General. The service of legal process, including the seizure of 


| 


private property, may take place within the headquarters district only with | 


the consent of and under conditions approved by the Secretary-General. 
(b) Without prejudice to the provisions of the General Convention or Article 
IV of this agreement, the United Nations shall prevent the headquarters dis- 


trict from becoming a refuge either for persons who are avoiding arrest under | 
the federal, state, or local law of the United States or are required by the | 
Government of the United States for extradition to another country, or for | 


persons who are endeavouring to avoid service of legal process. 
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Secrion 10 

The United Nations may expel or exclude persons from the headquarters dis- 
trict for violation of its regulation adopted under Section 8 or for other cause. 
Persons who violate such regulations shall be subject to other penalties or to 
detention under arrest only in accordance with the provisions of such laws or 
regulations as may be adopted by the appropriate American authorities. 


Article IV 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


Section 11 

The federal, state or local authorities of the United States shall not impose 
any impediments to transit to or from the headquarters district of (1) repre- 
sentatives of Members or officials of the United Nations, or of specialized agen- 
cies as defined in Article 57, paragraph 2, of the Charter, or the families of 
such representatives or officials; (2) experts performing missions for the United 
Nations or for such specialized agencies; (3) representatives of the press, or 
of radio, film or other information agencies, who have been accredited by the 
United Nations (or by such a specialized agency) in its discretion after con- 
sultation with the United States; (4) representatives of non-governmental or- 
ganizations recognized by the United Nations for the purpose of consultation 
under Article 71 of the Charter; or (5) other persons invited to the headquar- 
ters district by the United Nations or by such specialized agency on official 
business. The appropriate American authorities shall afford any necessary pro- 
tection to such persons while in transit to or from the headquarters district. 
This section does not apply to general interruptions of transportation which are 
to be dealt with as provided in Section 17, and does not impair the effectiveness 
of generally applicable laws and regulations as to the operation of means of 
transportation. 


Section 12 

The provisions of Section 11 shall be applicable irrespective of the relations 
existing between the Governments of the persons referred to in that section and 
the Government of the United States. 


Section 13 
(a) Laws and regulations in force in the United States regarding the entry 
of aliens shall not be applied in such manner as to interfere with the privi- 
leges referred to in Section 11. When visas are required for persons referred 
to in that Section, they shall be granted without charge and as promptly as 
possible. 
(b) Laws and regulations in force in the United States regarding the residence 
of aliens shall not be applied in such manner as to interfere with the privi- 
leges referred to in Section 11 and, specifically, shall not be applied in such 
manner as to require any such person to leave the United States on account 
of any activities performed by him in his official capacity. In case of abuse 
ef such privileges of residence by any such person in activities in the United 
States outside his official capacity, it is understood that the privileges referred 
to in Section 11 shall not be construed to grant him exemption from the laws 
and regulations of the United States regarding the continued residence of 
aliens, provided that: 
(1) No proceedings shall be instituted under such laws or regulations to 
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require any such person to leave the United States except with the 
prior approval of the Secretary of State of the United States. Such 
approval shall be given only after consultation with the appropriate 
Member in the case of a representative of a Member (or a member of 
his family) or with the Secretary-General or the principal executive 
officer of the appropriate specialized agency in the case of any other 
person referred to in Section 11; 

(2) A representative of the Member concerned, the Secretary-General 
or the principal Executive Officer of the appropriate specialized 
agency, as the case may be, shall have the right to appear in any 
such proceedings on behalf of the person against whom they are 
instituted ; 

(3) Persons who are entitled to diplomatic privileges and immunities 
under Section 15 or under the General Convention shall not be re- 
quired to leave the United States otherwise than in accordance with 
the customary procedure applicable to diplomatic envoys accredited 
to the United States. 

(c) This section does not prevent the requirement of reasonable evidence to | 
establish that persons claiming the rights granted by Section 11 come within 
the classes described in that section, or the reasonable application of quaran- 
tine and health regulations. 

(d) Except as provided above in this section and in the General Convention, 
the United States retains full control and authority over the entry of persons 
or property into the territory of the United States and the conditions under 
which persons may remain or reside there. 

(e) The Secretary-General shall, at the request of the appropriate American 
authorities, enter into discussions with such authorities, with a view to making 
arrangements for registering the arrival and departure of persons who have 

been granted visas valid only for transit to and from the headquarters district ( 








and sojourn therein and in its immediate vicinity. | = 
(f) The United Nations shall, subject to the foregoing provisions of this | rw 
section, have the exclusive right to authorize or prohibit entry of persons and A 
property into the headquarters district and to prescribe the conditions under | (b' 
which persons may remain or reside there. tho 
Section 14 law 
The Seeretary-General and the appropriate American authorities shall, at the per 
request of either of them, consult as to methods of facilitating entrance into the | Na 
United States, and the use of available means of transportation, by persons Am 
coming from abroad who wish to visit the headquarters district and do not enjoy eer" 
the rights referred to in this Article. 
Article V P 
RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES TO THE UNITED NATIONS we 
a 
SECTION 15 que 
(1) Every person designated by a Member as the principal resident to | 
representative to the United Nations of such Member or as a resi- shal 
dent representative with the rank of ambassador or minister pleni- eluc 
potentiary, | age, 


(2) Such resident members of their staffs as may be agreed upon between any 
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h the the Secretary-General, the Government of the United States and the 
Such Government of the Member concerned, 

yriate (3) Every person designated by a Member of the specialized agency, as 
yer of defined in Article 57, paragraph 2, of the Charter, as its principal 
sutive resident representative, with the rank of ambassador or minister 
other plenipotentiary at the headquarters of such agency in the United 


States, and 


2neral (4) Such other principal resident representatives of members of a 
alized specialized agency and such resident members of the staffs of repre- 
n any sentatives of a specialized agency as may be agreed upon between 
y are the principal executive officer of the specialized agency, the Gov- 

ernment of the United States and the Government of the Member 
inities concerned, shall whether residing inside or outside the headquarters 
be re- district, be entitled in the territory of the United States to the same 
> with privileges and immunities, subject to corresponding conditions and 
edited obligations, as it accords to diplomatic envoys accredited to it. In 


the case of Members whose governments are not recognized by the 





nee to | United States, such privileges and immunities need be extended to 
within such representatives, or persons on the staffs of such representatives, 
uaran- only within the headquarters district, at their residences, and offices 
outside of the district, in transit between the district and such resi- 
ontion, dences and offices, and in transit on official business to or from 
ersons foreign countries. 
under 
Article VI 

erican POLICE PROTECTION OF THE HEADQUARTERS DISTRICT 
naking | seorion 16 
y have (a) The appropriate American authorities shall exercise due diligence to 
Liteaet ensure that the tranquility of the headquarters district is not disturbed by the 
f this | unauthorized entry of groups of persons from outside or by disturbances in 

a | its immediate vicinity and shall cause to be provided on the boundaries of the 
gethc _ headquarters district such police protection as is required for these purposes. 


(b) If so requested by the Secretary-General, the appropriate American au- 
thorities shall provide a sufficient number of police for the preservation of 
law and order in the headquarters district, and for the removal therefrom of 
“at the persons as requested under the authority of the United Nations. The United 


nto the Nations shall, if requested, enter into arrangements with the appropriate 
persons American authorities to reimburse them for the reasonable cost of such 
t enjoy services. 


Article VII 

Pusiic SERVICES AND PROTECTION OF THE HEADQUARTERS DisTRICT 
Szcrion 17 

(a) The appropriate American authorities will exercise to the extent re- 
quested by the Secretary-General the powers which they possess with respect 
resident to the supplying of public services to ensure that the headquarters district 
a resi- shall be supplied on equitable terms with the necessary public services, in- 
r pleni- cluding electricity, water, gas, post, telephone, telegraph, transportation, drain- 
age, collection of refuse, fire protection, snow removal, et cetera. In case of 
between any interruption or threatened interruption of any such services, the appro- 
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priate American authorities will consider the needs of the United Nations 
being of equal importance with the similar needs of essential agencies of the 
Government of the United States, and will take steps accordingly, to ensure 
that the work of the United Nations is not prejudiced. 

(b) Special provisions with reference to maintenance of utilities and under- 
ground construction are contained in Annex 2. 


SEcTION 18 

The appropriate American authorities shall take all reasonable steps to ensure 
that the amenities of the headquarters district are not prejudiced and the pur- 
poses for which the district is required are not obstructed by any use made of 
the land in the vicinity of the district. The United Nations shall on its part 
take all reasonable steps to ensure that the amenities of the land in the vicinity 
of the headquarters district are not prejudiced by any use made of the land in 
the headquarters district by the United Nations. 


Section 19 
It is agreed that no form of racial or religious discrimination shall be per- 
mitted within the headquarters district. 


Article VIII 
MarTtrers RELATING TO THE OPERATION OF THIS AGREEMENT 


Section 20 

The Secretary-General and the appropriate American authorities shall settle 
by agreement the channels through which they will communicate regarding the 
application of the provisions of this agreement and other questions affecting 
the headquarters district, and may enter into such supplemental agreements as 
may be necessary to fulfill the purposes of this agreement. In making supple- 
mental agreements with the Secretary-General, the United States shall consult 
with the appropriate state and local authorities. If the Seeretary-General so 
requests, the Secretary of State of the United States shall appoint a special 
representative for the purpose of liaison with the Secretary-General. 


Section 21 
(a) Any dispute between the United Nations and the United States concern- 
ing the interpretation or application of this agreement or of any supple- 
mentary agreement, which is not settled by negotiation or other agreed mode 
of settlement, shall be referred for final decision to a tribunal of three arbi- 


trators, one to be named by the Secretary-General, one to be named by the | 


Secretary of State of the United States, and the third to be chosen by the 
two, or, if they should fail to agree upon a third, then by the President of 
the International Court of Justice. 

(b) The Secretary-General or the United States may ask the General As 
sembly to request of the International Court of Justice an advisory ojinion 
on any legal question arising in the course of such proceedings. Pendirg the 
receipt of the opinion of the Court, an interim decision of the arbitral tribunal 
shall be observed by both parties. Thereafter, the arbitral tribunal shall render 
a final decision, having regard to the opinion of the Court. 


Article LX 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SECTION 22 
(a) The United Nations shall not dispose of all or any part of the land owned 
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by it in the headquarters district without the consent of the United States. 
If the United States is unwilling to consent to a disposition which the United 
Nations wishes to make of all or any part of such land, the United States shall 
buy the same from the United Nations at a price to be determined as pro- 
vided in paragraph (d) of this section. 

(b) If the seat of the United Nations is removed from the headquarters dis- 
trict, all right, title and interest of the United Nations in and to real prop- 
erty in the headquarters district or any part of it shall, on request of either 
the United Nations or the United States be assigned and conveyed to the 
United States. In the absence of such a request, the same shall be assigned 
and conveyed to the sub-division of a state in which it is located or, if such 
sub-division shall not desire it, then to the state in which it is located. If none 
of the foregoing desire the same, it may be disposed of as provided in para- 
graph (a) of this Section. 

(ec) If the United Nations disposes of all or any part of the headquarters 
district, the provisions of other sections of this agreement which apply to the 
headquarters district shal] immediately cease to apply to the land and buildings 
so disposed of. 

(d) The price to be paid for any conveyance under this section shall, in de- 
fault of agreement, be the then fair value of the land, buildings and installa- 
tions, to be determined under the procedure provided in Section 21. 


SecTION 23 


The seat of the United Nations shall not be removed from the headquarters 
district unless the United Nations should so decide. 


Section 24 

This agreement shall cease to be in force if the seat of the United Nations is 
removed from the territory of the United States, exeept for such provisions as 
may be applicable in connection with the orderly termination of the operations 
of the United Nations at its seat in the United States and the disposition of its 
property therein. 


Section 25 
Wherever this agreement imposes obligations on the appropriate American 
authorities, the Government of the United States shall have the ultimate respon- 


sibility for the fulfillment of such obligations by the appropriate American au- 
thorities. 


Secrion 26 

The provisions of this agreement shall be complementary to the provisions of 
the General Convention. In so far as any provision of this agreement and any 
provisions of the General Convention relate to the same subject matter, the 
two provisions shall, wherever possible, be treated as complementary, so that 
both provisions shall be applicable and neither shall narrow the effect of the 


other; but in any case of absolute conflict, the provisions of this agreement shall 
prevail. 


Section 27 


This agreement shall be construed in the light of its primary purpose to en- 
able the United Nations at its headquarters in the United States, fully and effi- 
sently to discharge its responsibilities and fulfill its purposes, 
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SEcrion 28 

This agreement shall be brought into effect by an exchange of notes between 
the Secretary-General, duly authorized pursuant to a resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and the appropriate executive officer of the 
United States, duly authorized pursuant to appropriate action of the Congress. 

In witness whereof the respective representatives have signed this Agree- 
ment and have affixed their seals hereto. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and French languages, both authentic, at 
Lake Success, this twenty-sixth day of June, 1947. 


Annex 1 
The area referred to in Section 1(a) (1) consists of: 
(a) the premises bounded on the East by the westerly side of Franklin D, 
Roosevelt Drive, on the West by the easterly side of First Avenue, on the 
North by the southerly side of East Forty-Eighth Street, and on the South by 
the northerly side of East Forty-Second Street, all as proposed to be widened, 
in the Borough of Manhattan, City and State of New York, and 
(b) an easement over Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, above a lower limiting 
plane to be fixed for the construction and maintenance of an esplanade, to- 
gether with the structures thereon and foundations and columns to support 
the same in locations below such limiting plane, the entire area to be more 
definitely defined by supplemental agreement between the United Nations and 
the United States of America. 


Annex 2 
MAINTENANCE OF UTILITIES AND UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION 


Section 1 
The Secretary-General agrees to provide passes to duly authorized employees 
of the City of New York, the State of New York, or any of their agencies or 
sub-divisions, for the purpose of enabling them to inspect, repair, maintain, 
reconstruct and relocate utilities, conduits, mains and sewers within the head- 
quarters district. 
Section 2 
Underground constructions may be undertaken by the City of New York, or 
the State of New York, or any of their agencies or sub-division, within the 
headquarters district only after consultation with the Seeretary-General, and 
under conditions which shall not disturb the carrying out of the functions of the 
United Nations. 


2. Recommendations Concerning Palestine Submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the Special Committee on Palestine, September 3, 
1947.1 

SECTION A: RECOMMENDATIONS APPROVED 
UNANIMOUSLY 
Recommendation I: Termination of the Mandate. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
The Mandate for Palestine shall be terminated at the earliest practicable date. 


1 Document A/364, September 3, 1947, 
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COMMENT 


Among the reasons for this unanimous conclusion are the following: 

a. All directly interested parties—the Mandatory Power, Arabs and Jews 
—are in full accord that there is urgent need for a change in the status of 
Palestine. The Mandatory Power has officially informed the Committee “that 
the Mandate has proved to be unworkable in practice, and that the obligations 
undertaken to the two communities in Palestine have been shown to be irrecon- 
cilable”. Both Arabs and Jews urge the termination of the Mandate and the 
grant of independence to Palestine, although they are in vigorous disagreement 
as to the form that independence should take. 

b. The outstanding feature of the Palestine situation today is found in the 
clash between Jews and the Mandatory Power on the one hand, and on the other 
the tension prevailing between Arabs and Jews. This conflict-situation, which 
finds expression partly in an open breach between the organised Jewish com- 
munity and the administration and partly in organised terrorism and acts of 
violence, has steadily grown more intense and takes as its toll an ever-increasing 
loss of life and destruction of property. 

c. In the nature of the case, the Mandate implied only a temporary tutelage 
for Palestine. The terms of the Mandate include provisions which have proved 
contradictory in their practical application. 

d. It may be seriously questioned whether, in any event, the Mandate would 
now be possible of execution. The essential feature of the Mandates System 
was that it gave an international status to the mandated territories. This in- 
volved a positive element of international responsibility for the mandated terri- 
tories and an international accountability to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions on the part of each Mandatory for the well-being and development of the 
peoples of those territories. The Permanent Mandates Commission was created 
for the specific purpose of assisting the Council of the League in this function. 
But the League of Nations and the Mandates Commission have been dissolved, 
and there is now no means of discharging fully the international obligation with 
regard to a mandated territory other than by placing the territory under the 
International Trusteeship System of the United Nations. 

e. The International Trusteeship System, however, has not automatically 
taken over the functions of the Mandates System with regard to mandated ter- 
ritories. Territories can be placed under Trusteeship only by means of individual 
Trusteeship agreements approved by a two-thirds majority of the General As- 
sembly. 

f. The most the Mandatory could now do, therefore, in the event of the con- 
tinuation of the Mandate, would be to carry out its administration, in the spirit 
of the Mandate, without being able to discharge its international obligations in 
accordance with the intent of the Mandates System. At the time of the termi- 
nation of the Permanent Mandates Commission in April 1946, the Mandatory 
Power did, in fact, declare its intention to carry on the administration of Pales- 
tine, pending a new arrangement, in accordance with the general principles of 
the Mandate. The Mandatory Power has itself now referred the matter to the 
United Nations. 


Recommendation II: Independence 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
Independence shall be granted in Palestine at the earliest practicable date. 
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CoMMENT 

a. Although sharply divided by political issues, the peoples of Palestine are 
sufficiently advanced to govern themselves independently. 

b. The Arab and Jewish peoples, after more than a quarter of a century of 
tutelage under the Mandate, both seek a means of effective expression for 
their national aspirations. 

e. It is highly unlikely that any arrangement which would fail to envisage 
independence at a reasonably early date would find the slightest welcome among 
either Arabs or Jews. 


Recommendation III: Transitional Period. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

There shall be a transitional period preceding the grant of independence in 
Palestine which shall be as short as possible, consistent with the achievement of 
the preparations and conditions essential to independence. 

COMMENT 

a. A transitional period preceding independence is clearly imperative. It is 
searcely conceivable, in view of the complicated nature of the Palestine prob- 
lem, that independence could be responsibly granted without a prior period of 
preparation. 

b. The importance of the transitional period is that it would be the period 
in which the governmental organisation would have to be established, and in 
which the guarantees for such vital matters as the protection of minorities, and 
the safeguarding of the Holy Places and religious interests could be ensured. 

e. A transitional period, however, would in all likelihood only serve to ag- 
gravate the present difficult situation in Palestine unless it were related to a 
specific and definitive solution which would go into effect immediately upon the 
termination of that period, and were to be of a positively stated duration, which 
in any case, should not exceed a very few years. 


Recommendation IV: United Nations Responsibility During 
Transitional Period. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

During the transitional period the authority entrusted with the task of admin- 
istering Palestine and preparing it for independence shall be responsible to the 
United Nations. 

COMMENT 

a. The responsibility for administering Palestine during the transitional pe- 
riod and preparing it for independence will be a heavy one. Whatever the 
solution, enforeement measures on an extensive scale may be necessary for some 
time. The Committee is keenly aware of the central importance of this aspect 
of any solution, but has not felt competent to come to any conclusive opinion or 
to formulate any precise recommendations on this matter. 

b. It is obvious that a solution which might be considered intrinsically as the 
best possible and most satisfactory from every technical point of view would 
be of no avail if it should appear that there would be no means of putting it 
into effect. Taking into account the fact that devising a solution which will be 
fully acceptable to both Jews and Arabs seems to be utterly impossible, the 
prospect of imposing a solution on them would be a basic condition of any 
recommended proposal. 
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ce. Certain obstacles which may well confront the authority entrusted with 
the administration during the transitional period make it desirable that a close 
link be established with the United Nations. 

d. The relative success of the authority entrusted with the administration of 
Palestine during the transitional period in creating the proper atmosphere and 
in carrying out the necessary preparations for the assumption of independence 
will influence greatly the effectiveness of the final solution to be applied. It will 
be of the utmost importance to the discharge of its heavy responsibilities that, 
while being accountable to the United Nations for its actions in this regard, the 
authority concerned should be able to count upon the support of the United 
Nations in carrying out the directives of that body. 


Recommendation V: Holy Places and Religious Interests 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

In whatever solution may be adopted for Palestine, 

A. The sacred character of the Holy Places shall be preserved and access to 

the Holy Places for purposes of worship and pilgrimage shall be ensured in 

accordance with existing rights, in recognition of the proper interest of mil- 

lions of Christians, Jews and Moslems abroad as well as the residents of Pales- 

tine in the eare of sites and buildings associated with the origin and history 

of their faiths. 

B. Existing rights in Palestine of the several religious communities shall be 

neither impaired nor denied, in view of the fact that their maintenance is 

essential for religious peace in Palestine under conditions of independence. 

C. An adequate system shall be devised to settle impartially disputes in- 

volving religious rights as an essential factor in maintaining religious peace, 

taking into account the fact that during the Mandate such disputes have been 

settled by the Government itself which acted as an arbiter and enjoyed the 

necessary authority and power to enforce its decisions. 

D. Specific stipulations concerning Holy Places, religious buildings or sites 

and the rights of religious communities shall be inserted in the constitution 

or constitutions of any independent Palestinian state or states which may be 

created. 

COMMENT 

a. Palestine, as the Holy Land, occupies a unique position in the world. It is 
sacred to Christian, Jew and Moslem alike. The spiritual interests of hundreds 
of millions of adherents of the three great monotheistic religions are intimately 
associated with its scenes and historical events. Any solution of the Palestine 
question should take into consideration these religious interests. 

b. The safeguarding of the Holy Places, buildings and sites located in Pales- 
tine should be a condition to the grant of independence. 


Recommendation VI: Jewish Displaced Persons 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

The General Assembly undertake immediately the initiation and execution of 
an international arrangement whereby the problem of the distressed European 
Jews, of whom approximately 250,000 are in assembly centers, will be dealt 
with as a matter of extreme urgency for the alleviation of their plight and of 
the Palestine problem. 


COMMENT 
a. The distressed Jews of Europe, together with the displaced persons gen- 
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erally, are a legacy of the Second World War. They are a recognized interna- 
tional responsibility. Owing however to the insistent demands that the distressed 
Jews be admitted freely and immediately into Palestine and to the intense urge 
which exists among these people themselves to the same end, they constitute a 
vital and difficult factor in the solution. 

b. It cannot be doubted that any action which would ease the plight of the 
distressed Jews in Europe would thereby lessen the pressure of the Palestinian 
immigration problem and consequently create a better climate in which to carry 
out a final solution of the question of Palestine. This would be an important 
factor in allaying the fears of Arabs in the Near East that Palestine and ulti- 
mately the existing Arab countries are to be marked as the place of settlement 
for the Jews of the world. 

ce. The Committee recognizes that its terms of reference would not entitle it 
to devote its attention to the problem of the displaced persons as a whole. It 
realizes also that international action of a general nature is already underway 
with regard to displaced persons. In view of the special circumstances of the 
Palestine question, however, it has felt justified in proposing a measure which is 
designed to ameliorate promptly the condition of the Jewish segments of the 
displaced persons as a vital prerequisite to the settlement of the difficult condi- 
tions in Palestine. 


Recommendation VII: Democratic Principles and Protection 
of Minorities. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

In view of the fact that independence is to be granted in Palestine on the 
recommendation and under the auspices of the United Nations, it is a proper 
and an important concern of the United Nations that the constitution or other 
fundamental law as well as the political structure of the new state or states shall 
be basically democratic, i.e., representative, in character, and that this shall be 
a prior condition to the grant of independence. In this regard, the constitution 
or other fundamental law of the new state or states shall include specific guaran- 
tees respecting 

a. human rights and fundamental freedoms, including freedom of worship 

and conscience, speech, press and assemblage, the rights of organized labor, 

freedom of movement, freedom from arbitrary searches and seizures, and 

rights of personal property; and 

b. full protection for the rights and interests of minorities, including the 

protection of the linguistic, religious and ethnic rights of the peoples and re- 

spect for their cultures, and full equality of all citizens with regard to 

political, civil and religious matters. 

COMMENT 

a. The wide diffusion of both Arabs and Jews throughout Palestine makes it 
almost inevitable that in any solution there will be an ethnic minority element in 
the population. In view of the fact that these two peoples live physically and 
spiritually apart, nurture separate aspirations and ideals, and have widely di- 
vergent cultural traditions, it is important, in the interest of orderly society, and 
for the well-being of all Palestinians, that full safeguards be ensured for the 
rights of all. 

b. Bearing in mind the unique position of Palestine as the Holy Land, it is 
especially important to protect the rights and interests of religious minorities. 
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Recommendation VIII: Peaceful Relations 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

It shall be required, as a prior condition to independence, to incorporate in the 
future constitutional provisions applying to Palestine those basic principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations whereby a state shall 

a. undertake to settle all international disputes in which it may be involved 

by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security, 

and justice, are not endangered; and 

b. accept the obligation to refrain in its international relations from the threat 

or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of 

any state, or in any manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 

Nations. 

COMMENT 

a. A fundamental objective in the solution of the Palestine problem is to 
achieve a reasonable prospect for the preservation of peaceful relations in the 
Middle East. 

b. Taking into account the charged atmosphere in which the Palestine solu- 
tion must be effected, it is considered advisable to emphasize the international 
obligations with regard to peaceful relations which an independent Palestine 
would necessarily assume. 


Recommendation IX: Economic Unity. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

In appraising the various proposals for the solution of the Palestine question, 
it shall be accepted as a cardinal principle that the preservation of the economic 
unity of Palestine as a whole is indispensable to the life and development of 
the country and its peoples. 

COMMENT 

a. It merits emphasis that the preservation of a suitable measure of economic 
unity in Palestine, under any type of solution, is of the utmost importance to the 
future standards of public services, the standards of life of its peoples, and 
the development of the country. Were the country less limited in area and richer 
in resourees, it would be unnecessary to lay such stress on the principle of 
economic unity. But there are sound grounds for the assumption that any action 
which would reverse the present policy of treating Palestine as an economic 
unit, particularly with regard to such matters as customs, currency, transporta- 
tion and communications, and development projects, including irrigation, land 
reclamation and soil conservation, would not only handicap the material devel- 
opment of the territory as a whole but would also bring in its wake a consider- 
able hardship for important segments of the population. 

b. Arab and Jewish communities alike would suffer from a complete sever- 
ance of the economic unity of the country. Each of the two communities, despite 
the inevitable economic disruptions incident to the present state of affairs in 
Palestine, makes vital contributions to the economie life of the country, and 
there is a substantial degree of economic inter-dependence between them. 

¢. Despite the degree of separateness in the economic life of the Jewish and 
Arab communities in Palestine, the fact that unity exists in essential eeonomiec 
matters contributes to the material well-being of both groups. If that economic 
unity were not maintained in essentials people in all parts of the country would 
be adversely affected. 
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Recommendation X: Capitulations. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

States whose nationals have in the past enjoyed in Palestine the privileges and 
immunities of foreigners, including the benefits of consular jurisdiction and pro- 
tection as formerly enjoyed by capitulation or usage in the Ottoman Empire, be 
invited by the United Nations to renounce any right pertaining to them to the 
re-establishment of such privileges and immunities in an independent Palestine. 

COMMENT 

a. Article 9(1) of the Mandate for Palestine makes provision for a judicial 
system which “shall assure to foreigners, as well as to natives, a complete guar- 
antee of their rights.” It is especially significant, in this regard, that Article 8 
of the Mandate did not abrogate consular jurisdiction and protection formerly 
enjoyed by capitulation or usage in the Ottoman Empire, but merely left them in 
abeyance during the Mandate. 

b. On the termination of the Mandate, therefore, States having enjoyed such 
rights prior to the Mandate will be in a position to claim the re-establishment of 
capitulations in Palestine, and may demand, in particular, as a condition for 
waiving such right, the maintenance of a satisfactory judicial system. 

ce. The Committee takes the view that, since independence will be achieved 
in Palestine under the auspices of the United Nations, and subject to guarantees 
stipulated by the United Nations as a condition prior to independence, there 
should be no need for any State to re-assert its claim with respect to capitula- 
tions. 


Recommendation XI: Appeal Against Acts of Violence. 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 

The General Assembly shall call on the peoples of Palestine to extend their 
fullest cooperation to the United Nations in its effort to devise and put into 
effect an equitable and workable means of settling the difficult situation prevail- 
ing there, and to this end, in the interest of peace, good order, and lawfulness, to 
exert every effort to bring to an early end the acts of violence which have for 
too long beset that country. 

COMMENT 

a. The United Nations, being seized with the problem of Palestine, should 
exert every proper effort to secure there a climate as congenial as possible to the 
application of a solution of the problem, both as regards the transitional and 
post-transitional periods. 

b. The recurrent acts of violence, until very recently confined almost exelu- 
sively to underground Jewish organizations, are not only detrimental to the 
well-being of the country, but will also so augment the tension in Palestine as to 
render increasingly difficult the execution of the solution to be agreed upon by 
the United Nations. 


SECTION B: RECOMMENDATION APPROVED BY 
SUBSTANTIAL MAJORITY 


Recommendation XII: The Jewish Problem in General. 


(Two members of the Committee dissented from this recommendation and one 
recorded no opinion) 


IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
In the appraisal of the Palestine question, it be accepted as incontrovertible 
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that any solution for Palestine cannot be considered as a solution of the Jewish 
problem in general. 


CoMMENT 

a. Palestine is a country of limited area and resources. It already has a con- 
siderable settled population which has an unusually high rate of natural increase. 
It is, therefore, most improbable that there could be settled in Palestine all the 
Jews who may wish to leave their present domiciles, for reasons of immediate 
displacement or distress, or actual or anticipated anti-Jewish attitudes in the 
countries in which they now reside. 

b. In any case, owing to the factors of time, limited transportation, and 
local ability to absorb, it could not be anticipated that Palestine alone could 
relieve the urgent plight of all of the displaced and distressed Jews. 

ce. Further, serious account must be taken of the certain resentment and 
vigorous opposition of the Arabs throughout the Middle East to any attempt to 
solve at, what they regard as their expense, the Jewish problem, which they con- 
sider to be an international responsibility. 

d. With regard to Jewish immigration into the Jewish areas of Palestine 
during the proposed transitional period, it is to be noted that provision for 
limited and controlled immigration during such period is made in both the 
partition and federal state proposals set forth in Chapters VI and VII 
respectively. 


3. Resolution of the General Assembly Regarding Future Gov- 
ernment of Palestine, November 29, 1947.1 


[EZacerpts] 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING MET in special session at the request of the Mandatory Power 
to constitute and instruct a Special Committee to prepare for the consideration 
of the question of the future government of Palestine at the second regular 
session ; 

HAVING CONSTITUTED a Special Committee and instructed it to inves- 
tigate all questions and issues relevant to the problem of Palestine, and to pre- 
pare proposals for the solution of the problem; and 

HAVING RECEIVED AND EXAMINED the report of the Special 
Committee (document A /364) including a number of unanimous recommenda- 
tions and a plan of partition with economic union approved by the majority of 
the Special Committee; 

CONSIDERS that the present situation in Palestine is one which is likely to 
impair the general welfare and friendly relations among nations; 

TAKES NOTE of the declaration by the Mandatory Power that it plans to 
complete its evacuation of Palestine by 1 August 1948; 

RECOMMENDS to the United Kingdom, as the Mandatory Power for Pales- 
tine, and to all other Members of the United Nations the adoption and imple- 
mentation, with regard to the future government of Palestine, of the Plan of 
Partition with Economic Union set out below; 


1 Document A/516, November 25, 1947. Part II of the resolution, dealing with precise 
boundaries of the two Palestinian states, together with explanatory maps, has here been 
omitted. 
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REQUESTS that 

(a) The Security Council take the necessary measures as provided for in 

the Plan for its implementation; 

(b) The Security Council consider if cireumstances during the transitional 

period require such consideration, whether the situation in Palestine consti- 

tutes a threat to the peace. If it decides that such a threat exists, and in 
order to maintain international peace and security, the Security Council should 
supplement the authorization of the General Assembly by taking measures, 
under Articles 39 and 41 of the Charter, to empower the United Nations 

Commission, as provided in this resolution, to exercise in Palestine the fune- 

tions which are assigned to it by this resolution; 

(c) The Security Council determine as a threat to the peace, breach of the 

peace or act of aggression, in accordance with Article 39 of the Charter, any 

attempt to alter by force the settlement envisaged by this resolution; 

(d) The Trusteeship Council be informed of the responsibilities envisaged 

for it in this Plan; 

CALLS UPON the inhabitants of Palestine to take such steps as may be 
necessary on their part to put this Plan into effect; 

APPEALS to all Governments and all peoples to refrain from taking aay 
action which might hamper or delay the carrying out of these recommenda- 
tions; and 

AUTHORIZES the Secretary-General to reimburse travel and subsistence 
expenses of the members of the Commission referred to in Part I, Section B, 
paragraph 1 below on such basis and in such form as he may determine most 
appropriate in the circumstances, and to provide to the Commission the necessary 
staff to assist in carrying out the functions assigned to the Commission by the 
General Assembly. 


Plan of Partition with Economic Union 


PART I. FUTURE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 
OF PALESTINE 


A. TERMINATION OF MANDATE, PARTITION AND INDEPENDENCE 


1. The Mandate for Palestine shall terminate as soon as possible but in any 
ease not later than 1 August 1948. 


2. The armed forces of the Mandatory Power shall be progressively withdrawn 
from Palestine, the withdrawal to be completed as soon as possible but in any 
case not later than 1 August 1948. 

The Mandatory Power shall advise the Commission, as far in advance as 
possible, of its intention to terminate the Mandate and to evacuate each area. 

The Mandatory Power shall use its best endeavours to ensure that an area 
situated in the territory of the Jewish State, including a seaport and hinterland 
adequate to provide facilities for a substantial immigration, shall be evacuated 
at the earliest possible date and in any event not later than 1 February 1948. 


3. Independent Arab and Jewish States and the Special International Regime 
for the City of Jerusalem, set forth in Part III of this Plan, shall come into 
existence in Palestine two months after the evacuation of the armed forces of 
the Mandatory Power has been completed but in any case not later than 1 Octo- 
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ber 1948. The Boundaries of the Arab State, the Jewish State, and the City of 
Jerusalem shall be as described in Parts II and IIT below. 


4, The period between the adoption by the General Assembly of its recom- 
mendation on the question of Palestine and the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Arab and Jewish States shall be a transitional period. 


B. Steps PREPARATORY TO INDEPENDENCE 


1. A Commission shall be set up consisting of one representative of each of 
five Member States. The Members represented on the Commission shall be 
elected by the General Assembly on as broad a basis, geographically and other- 
wise, as possible. 


2. The administration of Palestine shall, as the Mandatory Power withdraws 
its armed forces, be progressively turned over to the Commission, which shall 
act in conformity with the recommendations of the General Assembly, under the 
guidance of the Security Council. The Mandatory Power shall to the fullest 
possible extent co-ordinate its plans for withdrawal with the plans of the Com- 
mission to take over and administer areas which have been evacuated. 

In the discharge of this administrative responsibility the Commission shall 
have authority to issue necessary regulations and take other measures as re- 
quired. 

The Mandatory Power shall not take any action to prevent, obstruct or delay 
the implementation by the Commission of the measures recommended by the 
General Assembly. 


3. On its arrival in Palestine the Commission shall proceed to carry out 
measures for the establishment of the frontiers of the Arab and Jewish States 
and the City of Jerusalem in accordance with the general lines of the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly on the partition of Palestine. Neverthe- 
less, the boundaries as described in Part II of this Plan are to be modified in 
such a way that village areas as a rule will not be divided by state boundaries 
unless pressing reasons make that necessary. 


4. The Commission, after consultation with the democratic parties and other 
public organizations of the Arab and Jewish States, shall select and establish 
in each State as rapidly as possible a Provisional Council of Government. The 
activities of both the Arab and Jewish Provisional Councils of Government shall 
be carried out under the general direction of the Commission. 

If by 1 April 1948 a Provisional Council of Government cannot be selected 
for either of the States, or, if selected, cannot carry out its functions, the Com- 
mission shall communicate that fact to the Security Council for such action 
with respect to that State as the Security Council may deem proper, and to 
the Secretary-General for communications to the Members of the United Nations. 


5. Subject to the provisions of these recommendations, during the transitional 
period the Provisional Councils of Government, acting under the Commission, 
shall have full authority in the areas under their control, including authority 
over matters of immigration and land regulation. 


6. The Provisional Council of Government of each State, acting under the 
Commission, shall progressively receive from the Commission full responsibility 
for the administration of that State in the period between the termination of 
the Mandate and the establishment of the States’ independence, 
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7. The Commission shall instruct the Provisional Councils of Government of 
both the Arab and Jewish States, after their formation, to proceed to the estab- 
lishment of administrative organs of government, central and local. 


8. The Provisional Council of Government of each State shall, within the 
shortest time possible, recruit an armed militia from the residents of that State, 
sufficient in number to maintain internal order and to prevent frontier clashes. 

This armed militia in each State shall, for operational purposes, be under the 
command of Jewish or Arab officers resident in that State, but general political 
and military control, including the choice of the militia’s High Command, shall 
be exercised by the Commission. 


9. The Provisional Council of Government of each State shall, not later than 
two months after the withdrawal of the armed forces of the Mandatory Power, 
hold elections to the Constituent Assembly which shall be conducted on demo- 
cratic lines. 

The election regulations in each State shall be drawn up by the Provisional 
Council of Government and approved by the Commission. Qualified voters for 
each State for this election shall be persons over eighteen years of age who are: 
(a) Palestinian citizens residing in that State and (b) Arabs and Jews residing 
in the State, although not Palestinian citizens, who, before voting, have signed 
a notice of intention to become citizens of such State. 

Arabs and Jews residing in the City of Jerusalem who have signed a notice 
of intention to become citizens, the Arabs of the Arab State and the Jews of 
the Jewish State, shall be entitled to vote in the Arab and Jewish States re- 
spectively. 

Women may vote and be elected to the Constituent Assemblies. 

During the transitional period no Jew shall be permitted to establish resi- 
dence in the area of the proposed Arab State, and no Arab shall be permitted to 
establish residence in the area of the proposed Jewish State, except by special 
leave of the Commission. 


10. The Constituent Assembly of each State shall draft a democratic Constitu- 
tion for its State and choose a provisional government to succeed the Provisional 
Council of Government appointed by the Commission. The Constitutions of the 
States shall embody chapter 1 and 2 of the Declaration provided for in Section 
C below and include inter alia provisions for: 
(a) Establishing in each State a legislative body elected by universal suffrage 
and by secret ballot on the basis of proportional representation, and an ex- 
ecutive body responsible to the legislature. 
(b) Settling all international disputes in which the State may be involved 
by peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and security, 
and justice, are not endangered. 
(ec) Accepting the obligation of the State to refrain in its international rela- 
tions from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or politi- 
cal independence of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations. 
(d) Guaranteeing to all persons equal and non-discriminatory rights in civil, 
political, economic and religious matters and the enjoyment of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, including freedom of religion, language, speech 
and publication, education, assembly and association. 
(e) Preserving freedom of transit and visit for all residents and citizens of the 
other State in Palestine and the City of Jerusalem, subject to considerations 
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of national security, provided that each State shall control residence within 
its borders. 
11. The Commission shall appoint a Preparatory Economie Commission of 
three members to make whatever arrangements are possible for economic co- 
operation, with a view to establishing, as soon as practicable, the Economic 
Union and the Joint Economie Board, as provided in Section D below. 


12. During the period between the adoption of the recommendations on the 
question of Palestine by the General Assembly and the termination of the Man- 
date, the Mandatory Power in Palestine shall maintain full responsibility for 
administration in areas from which it has not withdrawn its armed forces. The 
Commission shall assist the Mandatory Power in the carrying out of these 
functions. Similarly the Mandatory Power shall co-operate with the Commis- 
sion in the execution of its functions. 


13. With a view to ensuring that there shall be continuity in the functioning of 
administrative services and that, on the withdrawal of the armed forces of the 
Mandatory Power, the whole administration shall be in the charge of the Pro- 
visional Councils and the Joint Economie Board, respectively, acting under the 
Commission, there shall be a progressive transfer, from the Mandatory Power 
to the Commission, of responsibility for all the functions of government, includ- 
ing that of maintaining law and order in the areas from which the forces of the 
Mandatory Power have been withdrawn. 


14. The Commission shall be guided in its activities by the recommendations of 
the General Assembly and by such instructions as the Security Council may 
consider necessary to issue. 

The measures taken by the Commission, within the recommendations of the 
General Assembly, shall become immediately effective unless the Commission has 
previously received contrary instructions from the Seeurity Council. 

The Commission shall render periodic monthly progress reports, or more fre- 
quently if desirable, to the Security Council. 

15. The Commission shall make its final report to the next regular session of 
the General Assembly and to the Security Council simultaneously. 


C. DECLARATION 


1, A Declaration shall be made to the United Nations by the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of each proposed State before independence. It shall contain inter alia 
the following clauses: 


GENERAL PROVISION 
The stipulations contained in the Declaration are recognized as fundamental 
laws of the State and no law, regulation or official action shall conflict or inter- 
fere with these stipulations, nor shall any law, regulations or official action pre- 
vail over them. 


Chapter 1 
Hoty Puaces, Revicious BuiLpines anp Srres 
1. Existing rights in respect of Holy Places and religious buildings or sites 
shall not be denied or impaired. 
2. In so far as Holy Places are concerned, the liberty of access, visit and 


transit shal] be guaranteed, in conformity with existing rights, to all residents 
and citizens of the other State and of the City of Jerusalem, as well as to aliens, 
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without distinction as to nationality, subject to requirements of national security, 
public order and decorum. 

Similarly, freedom of worship shall be guaranteed in conformity with exist- 
ing rights, subject to the maintenance of public order and decorum. 
3. Holy Places and religious buildings or sites shall be preserved. No act shall 
be permitted which may in any way impair their sacred character. If at any 
time it appears to the Government that any particular Holy Place, religious 
building or site is in need of urgent repair, the Government may call upon the 
community or communities concerned to carry out repair. The Government may 
carry it out itself at the expense of the community or communities concerned if 
no action is taken within a reasonable time. 
4. No taxation shall be levied in respect of any Holy Place, religious building 
or site which was exempt from taxation on the date of the creation of the State. 

No change in the incidence of such taxation shall be made which would either 
discriminate between the owners or occupiers of Holy Places, religious buildings 
or sites, or would place such owners or occupiers in a position less favourable in 
relation to the general incidence of taxation than existed at the time of the 
adoption of the Assembly’s recommendations. 
5. The Governor of the City of Jerusalem shall have the right to determine 
whether the provisions of the Constitution of the State in relation to Holy 
Places, religious buildings and sites within the borders of the State and the re- 
ligious rights appertaining thereto, are being properly applied and respected, 
and to make decisions on the basis of existing rights in cases of disputes which 
may arise between the different religious communities or the rites of a religious 
community with respect to such Places, building and sites. He shall receive 
full co-operation and such privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
exercise of his functions in the State. 


Chapter 2 
RELIGIOUS AND Minority RIGHTs 


1. Freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, subject 
only to the maintenance of public order and morals, shall be ensured to all. 
2. No discrimination of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants on the 
ground of race, religion, language or sex. 
3. All persons within the jurisdiction of the State shall be entitled to equal 
protection of the laws. 
4. The family law and personal status of the various minorities and their re- 
ligious interests, including endowments, shall be respected. 
5. Except as may be required for the maintenance of public order and good 
government, no measure shall be taken to obstruct or interfere with the enter- 
prise of religious or charitable bodies of all faiths or to discriminate against any 
representative or member of these bodies on the ground of his religion or 
nationality. 
6. The State shall ensure adequate primary and secondary education for the 
Arab and Jewish minority respectively, in its own language and its cultural 
traditions. 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the education of 
its own members in its own language, while conforming to such educational re- 
quirements of a general nature as the State may impose, shall not be denied or 
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impaired. Foreign educational establishments shall continue their activity on 
the basis of their existing rights. 

7. No restrictions shall be imposed on the free use by any citizens of the State 
of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the press or 
in publications of any kind, or at public meetings.* 

8. No expropriation of land owned by an Arab in the Jewish State (by a Jew 
in the Arab State)** shall be allowed except for public purposes. In all cases 
of expropriation full compensation as fixed by the Supreme Court shall be paid 
previous to dispossession. 


Chapter 3 
CITIZENSHIP, INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


l. Citizenship 

Palestinian citizens residing in Palestine outside the City of Jerusalem, as 
well as Arabs and Jews who, not holding Palestinian citizenship, reside in 
Palestine outside the City of Jerusalem shall, upon the recognition of indepen- 
dence, become citizens of the State in which they are resident and enjoy full 
civil and political rights. Persons over the age of eighteen years may opt within 
one year from the date of recognition of independence of the State in which 
they reside for citizenship of the other State, providing that no Arab residing in 
the area of the proposed Arab State shall have the right to opt for citizenship in 
the proposed Jewish State and no Jews residing in the proposed Jewish State 
shall have the right to opt for citizenship in the proposed Arab State. The 
exercise of this right of option will be taken to include the wives and children 
under eighteen years of age of persons so opting. 

Arabs residing in the area of the proposed Jewish State and Jews residing in 
the area of the proposed Arab State who have signed a notice of intention to 
opt for citizenship of the other State shall be eligible to vote in the elections to 
the Constituent Assembly of that State, but not in the elections to the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of the State in which they reside. 


2. International Conventions 

(a) The State shall be bound by all the international agreements and con- 
ventions, both general and special, to which Palestine has become a party. 
Subject to any right of denunciation provided for therein, such agreements 
and conventions shall be respected by the State throughout the period for 
which they were concluded. 

(b) Any dispute about the applicability and continued validity of inter- 
national conventions or treaties signed or adhered to by the Mandatory 
Power on behalf of Palestine shall be referred to the International Court 
-of Justice in accordance with the provisions of the Statute of the Court. 


3, Financial Obligations 
(a) The State shall respect and fulfil all financial obligations of whatever 
nature assumed on behalf of Palestine by the Mandatory Power during 
the exercise of the Mandate and recognized by the State. This provision in- 


*The following stipulation shall be added ture, before the Courts and in the admin- 
to the Declaration concerning the Jewish istration”’. 
State: “In the Jewish State adequate fa- **In the Declaration concerning the Arab 
cilities shall be given to Arabic-speaking State, the words “by an Arab in the Jew- 
Citizens for the use of their language, ish State’ should be replaced by the words 
either orally or in writing, in the legisla- “by a Jew in the Arab State”. 
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cludes the right of public servants to pensions, compensation or gratuities, 
(b) These obligations shall be fulfilled through participation in the Joint 
Economic Board in respect of those obligations applicable to Palestine as 
a whole, and individually in respect of those applicable to, and fairly ap- 
portionable between, the States. 

(ec) A Court of Claims, affiliated with the Joint Economic Board, and 
composed of one member appointed by the United Nations, one repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom and one representative of the State con- 
cerned, should be established. Any dispute between the United Kingdom 
and the State respecting claims not recognized by the latter should be 
referred to that Court. 

(d) Commercial concessions granted in respect of any part of Palestine 
prior to the adoption of the resolution by the General Assembly shall con- 
tinue to be valid according to their terms, unless modified by agreement 
between the concession-holder and the State. 


Chapter 4 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


1. The provisions of chapters 1 and 2 of the Declaration shall be under the 
guarantee of the United Nations, and no modifications shall be made in them 
without the assent of the General Assembly of the United Nations. Any Member 
of the United Nations shall have the right to bring to the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly any infraction or danger of infraction of any of these stipula- 
tions, and the General Assembly may thereupon make such recommendations as 
it may deem proper in the circumstances. 

2. Any dispute relating to the application or the interpretation of this Dee- 
laration shall be referred, at the request of either Party, to the International 
Court of Justice, unless the Parties agree to another mode of settlement. 


D. Economic UNION AND TRANSIT 


1. The Provisional Council of Government of each State shall enter into an 
Undertaking with respect to Economic Union and Transit. This Undertaking 
shall be drafted by the Commission provided for in Section B, paragraph 1, 
utilizing to the greatest possible extent the advice and co-operation of repre- 
sentative organizations and bodies from each of the proposed States. It shall 
contain provisions to establish the Economie Union of Palestine and provide 
for other matters of common interest. If, by April 1, 1948 the Provisional Coun- 
cils of Government have not entered into the Undertaking, the Undertaking shall 
be put into force by the Commission. 


THE Economic UNION oF PALESTINE 


2. The objectives of the Economic Union of Palestine shall be: 
(a) A customs union. 
(b) A joint currency system providing for a single foreign exchange rate. 
(c) Operation in the common interest of a non-discriminatory basis of 
railways, interstate highways, postal, telephone and telegraphic services, 
and ports and airports involved in international trade and commerce. 
(d) Joint economic development, especially in respect of irrigation, land 
reclamation and soil conservation. 
(e) Access for both States and for the City of Jerusalem on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis to water and power facilities. 
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3. There shall be established a Joint Economic Board, which shall consist of 
three representatives of each of the two States and three foreign members ap- 
pointed by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. The Foreign 
members shall be appointed in the first instance for a term of three years; they 
shall serve as individuals and not as representatives of States. 

4. The functions of the Joint Economic Board shall be to implement either 
directly or by delegation the measures necessary to realize the objectives of the 
Economie Union. It shall have all powers of organization and administration 
necessary to fulfill its functions. 


5. The States shall bind themselves to put into effect the decisions of the Joint 
Economic Board. The Board’s decisions shall be taken by a majority vote. 

6. In the event of failure of a State to take the necessary action the Board 
may, by a vote of six members, decide to withhold an appropriate portion of 
that part of the customs revenue to which the State in question is entitled under 
the Economic Union. Should the State persist in its failure to co-operate, the 
Board may decide by a simple majority vote upon such further sanctions, in- 
eluding disposition of funds which it has withheld, as it may deem appropriate. 
7. In relation to economic development, the functions of the Board shall be the 
planning, investigation and encouragement of joint development projects, but 
it shall not undertake such projects except with the assent of both States and 
the City of Jerusalem, in the event that Jerusalem is directly involved in the 
development project. 

8. In regard to the joint currency system the currencies circulating in the two 
States and the City of Jerusalem shall be issued under the authority of the 
Joint Economic Board, which shall be the sole issuing authority and which 
shall determine the reserves to be held against such currencies. 


9. So far as is consistent with 2(b) above, each State may operate its own 
central bank, control its own fiscal and credit policy, its foreign exchange re- 
ceipts and expenditures, the grant of import licenses, and may conduct inter- 
national financial operations on its own faith and credit. During the first two 
years after the termination of the Mandate, the Joint Economic Board shall 
have the authority to take such measures as may be necessary to ensure that, to 
the extent that the total foreign exchange revenues of the two States from the 
export of goods and services permit, and provided that each State takes appro- 
priate measures to conserve its own foreign exchange resources, each State shall 
have available, in any twelve months’ period, foreign exchange sufficient to 
assure the supply of quantities of imported goods and services for consumption 
in its territory equivalent to the quantities of such goods and services consumed 
in that territory in the twelve months’ period ending 31 December 1947. 

10. All economic authority not specifically vested in the Joint Economic Board 
is reserved to each State. 

ll. There shall be a common customs tariff with complete freedom of trade 
between the States, and between the States and the City of Jerusalem. 


12. The tariff schedules shall be drawn up by a Tariff Commission, consisting 
of representatives of each of the States in equal numbers, and shall be submitted 
to the Joint Economic Board for approval by a majority vote. In case of dis- 
agreement in the Tariff Commission, the Joint Economic Board shall arbitrate 
the points of difference. In the event that the Tariff Commission fails to draw 
up any schedule by a date to be fixed, the Joint Economic Board shall deter- 
mine the tariff schedule. 
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13. The following items shall be a first charge on the customs and other com- 
mon revenue of the Joint Economic Board: 
(a) The expenses of the customs service and of the operation of the joint 
services ; 
(b) The administrative expenses of the Joint Economic Board; 
(c) The financial obligations of the Administration of Palestine con. 
sisting of: 

(i) The service of the outstanding public debt; 

(ii) The cost of superannuation benefits, now being paid or falling due 
in the future, in accordance with the rules and to the extent estab- 
lished by paragraph 3 of Chapter 3 above. 

14. After these obligations have been met in full, the surplus revenue from the 
customs and other common services shall be divided in the following manner: 
not less than five per cent and not more than ten per cent to the city of Jeru- 
salem; the residue shall be allocated to each State by the Joint Economic Board 
equitably, with the objective of maintaining a sufficient and suitable level of gov- 
ernment and social services in each State, except that the share of either State 
shall not exceed the amount of that State’s contribution to the revenues of the 
Economie Union by more than approximately four million pounds in any 
year. The amount granted may be adjusted by the Board according to the price 
level in relation to the prices prevailing at the time of the establishment of the 
Union. After five years, the principles of the distribution of the joint revenues 
may be revised by the Joint Economic Board on a basis of equity. 

15. All international conventions and treaties affecting customs tariffs rates and 
those communications services under the jurisdiction of the Joint Economic 
Board shall be entered into by the both States. In these matters, the two States 
shall be bound to act in accordance with the majority vote of the Joint Economie 
Board. 

16. The Joint Economic Board shall endeavour to secure for Palestine’s exports 
fair and equal access to world markets. 


17. All enterprises operated by the Joint Economic Board shall pay fair wages 
on a uniform basis. 


FREEDOM OF TRANSIT AND VISIT 


18. The Undertaking shall contain provisions preserving freedom of transit 
and visit for all residents or citizens of both States and of the City of Jerusalem, 
subject to security considerations: provided that each State and the City shall 
control residence within their borders. 


TERMINATION, MODIFICATION AND INTERPRETATION OF THE UNDERTAKING 


19. The Undertakings and any treaty issuing therefrom shall remain in force 
for a period of ten years. It shall continue in force until notice of termination, 
to take effect two years thereafter, is given by either of the Parties. 

20. During the initial ten-year period, the Undertaking and any treaty issu- 
ing therefrom may not be modified except by consent of both Parties and with 
the approval of the General Assembly. 

21. Any dispute relating to the application or the interpretation of the Under- 
taking and any treaty issuing therefrom shall be referred, at the request of 
either Party, to the International Court of Justice, unless the Parties agree to 
another mode of settlement. 
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E. ASSETS 


1. The movable assets of the Administration of Palestine shall be allocated to 
the Arab and Jewish States and the City of Jerusalem on an equitable basis. 
Allocations should be made by the United Nations Commission referred to in 
Section B, paragraph 1, above. Immovable assets shall become the property of 
the government of the territory in which they are situated. 

2. During the period between the appointment of the United Nations Com- 
mission and the termination of the Mandate, the Mandatory Power shall, except 
in respect of ordinary operations, consult with the Commission on any measures 
which it may contemplate involving the liquidation, disposal or encumbering of 
the assets of the Palestine Government, such as the accumulated treasury sur- 
plus, the proceeds of Government bond issues, State lands or any other asset. 


F. ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


When the independence of either the Arab or the Jewish State as envisaged 
in this plan has become effective and the Declaration and Undertaking, as en- 
visaged in this Plan, have been signed by either of them, sympathetic consider- 
ation should be given to its application for admission to membership in the 
United Nations in accordance with Article 4 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


PART III. CITY OF JERUSALEM 


A. 

The City of Jerusalem shall be established as a corpus separatum under a 
Special International Regime and shall be administered by the United Nations. 
The Trusteeship Council shall be designated to discharge the responsibilities of 
the Administering Authority on behalf of the United Nations. 


B. 

The City of Jerusalem shall include the present municipality of Jerusalem 
plus the surrounding villages and towns, the most eastern of which shall be 
Abu Sis; the most southern Bethlehem; the most western Ein Karim (including 
also the built-up area of Motsa) and the most northern Shu’fat, as indicated 
on the attached sketch-map (Annex B). 

C. 

The Trusteeship Council shall within five months from the approval of the 
present plan elaborate and approve a detailed Statute of the City which shall 
contain inter alia the substance of the following provisions: 


1. GovERNMENT MacHINERY: SPECIAL OBJECTIVES. 
The Administering Authority in discharging its administrative obligations 
shall pursue the following special objectives: 

(a) To protect and to preserve the unique spiritual and religious interests 
located in the City of the three great monotheistic faiths throughout the world, 
Christian, Jewish and Moslem; to this end to ensure that order and peace, 
and especially religious peace, reign in Jerusalem. 

(b) To foster co-operation among all the inhabitants of the City in their own 
interests as well as in order to encourage and support the peaceful develop- 
ment of the mutual relations between the two Palestinian peoples throughout 
the Holy Land; to promote the security, well-being and any constructive 
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measures of development of the residents, having regard to the special cir- 
cumstances and customs of the various peoples and communities. 


2. GOVERNOR AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


A Governor of the City of Jerusalem shall be appointed by the Trusteeship 
Council and shall be responsible to it. He shall be selected on the basis of special 
qualifications and without regard to nationality. He shall not, however, be a 
citizen of either State in Palestine. 

The Governor shall represent the United Nations in the City and shall exercise 
on their behalf all powers of administration including the conduct of external 
affairs. He shall be assisted by an administrative staff classed as international 
officers in the meaning of Article 100 of the Charter and chosen whenever prac- 
ticable from the residents of the City and of the rest of Palestine on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis. A detailed plan for the organization of the administration of 
the City shall be submitted by the Governor to the Trusteeship Council and duly 
approved by it. 


3. Loca, AUTONOMY 


(a) The existing local autonomous units in the territory of the City (villages, 
townships and municipalities) shall enjoy wide powers of local governments 
and administration. 

(b) The Governor shall study and submit for the consideration and decision 
of the Trusteeship Council a plan for the establishment of special town units 
consisting, respectively, of the Jewish and Arab sections of new Jerusalem. 
The new town units shall continue to form part of the present municipality 
of Jerusalem. 


4. Security MEASURES 


(a) The City of Jerusalem shall be demilitarized, its neutrality shall be de- 
clared and preserved, and no para-military formations, exercises or activities 
shall be permitted within its borders. 

(b) Should the administration of the City of Jerusalem be seriously ob- 
structed or prevented by the non-co-operation or interference of one or more 
sections of the population, the Governor shall have authority to take such 
measures as may be necessary to restore the effective functioning of the ad- 
ministration. 

(c) To assist in the maintenance of internal law and order and especially for 
the protection of the Holy Places and religious buildings and sites in the City, 
the Governor shall organize a special police force of adequate strength, the 
members of which shall be recruited outside of Palestine. The Governor shall 
be empowered to direct such budgetary provision as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of this force. 


5. LEGISLATIVE ORGANIZATION 


A legislative council, elected by adult residents of the City irrespective of 
nationality on the basis of universal and secret suffrage and proportion repre- 
sentation, shall have powers of legislation and taxation. No legislative measures 
shall, however, conflict or interfere with the provisions which will be set forth 
in the Statute of the City, nor shall any law, regulation, or official action pre- 
vail over them. The Statute shall grant to the Governor a right of vetoing the 
bills inconsistent with the provisions referred to in the preceding sentence. It 
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shall also empower him to promulgate temporary ordinances in case the Council 
fails to adopt in time a bill deemed essential to the normal functioning of the 
administration. 


6. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The Statute shall provide for the establishment of an independent judiciary 
system including a court of appeal. All the inhabitants of the City shall be 
subject to it. 


7. Economic UNIon anp Economic REGIME 


The City of Jerusalem shall be included in the Economic Union of Palestine 
and be bound by all stipulations of the undertaking and of any treaties issued 
therefrom, as well as by the decisions of the Joint Economie Board. The head- 
quarters of the Economic Board shall be established in the territory of the City. 

The Statute shall provide for the regulation of economic matters not falling 
within the regime of the Economic Union, on the basis of equal treatment and 
non-diserimination for all Members of the United Nations and their nationals. 


8. FreEepoM or TRANSIT AND VISIT; CONTROL OF RESIDENTS 


Subject to considerations of security, and of economic welfare as determined by 
the Governor under the directions of the Trusteeship Council, freedom of entry 
into, and residence within, the borders of the City shall be guaranteed for the 
residents or citizens of the Arab and Jewish States. Immigration into, and resi- 
dence within, the borders of the City for nationals of other States shall be con- 
trolled by the Governor under the directions of the Trusteeship Council. 


9. RELATIONS WITH THE ARAB AND JEWISH STATES 

Representatives of the Arab and Jewish States shall be accredited to the 
Governor of the City and charged with the protection of the interests of their 
States and nationals in connection with the international administration of the 
City. 

10. OrriciaL LANGUAGES 

Arabic and Hebrew shall be the official languages of the City. This will not 
preclude the adoption of one or more additional working languages, as may be 
required. 

11. CrrizENsHIP 

All the residents shall become ipso facto citizens of the City of Jerusalem un- 
less they opt for citizenship of the State of which they have been citizens or, if 
Arabs or Jews, have filed the notice of intention to become citizens of the Arabs 
or Jewish State respectively, according to Part I, section B, paragraph 9 of 
this Plan. 

The Trusteeship Council shall make arrangements for Consular protection of 
the citizens of the City outside its territory. 


12. FREEDOM oF CITIZENS 


1. Subject only to the requirement of public order and morals, the inhabitants 
of the City shall be ensured the enjoyment of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, including freedom of conscience, religion and worship, language, edu- 
cation, speech and press, assembly and association, and petition. 

2. No discrimination of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants on 
the grounds of race, religion, language or sex. 
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3. All persons within the City shall be entitled to equal protection of the 
laws. 

4. The family law and personal status of the various persons and commu- 
nities and their religious interests, including endowments, shall be respected. 

5. Except as may be required for the maintenance of public order and good 
government, no measure shall be taken to obstruct or interfere with the enter- 
prise of religious or charitable bodies of all faiths or to discriminate against 
any representative or member of these bodies on the ground of his religion or 
nationality. 

6. The City shall ensure adequate primary and secondary education for the 
Arab and Jewish community respectively, in its own language and its cultural 
traditions. 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for the education of 
its own members in its own language, while conforming to such educational 
requirements of a general nature as the City may impose, shall not be denied or 
impaired. Foreign educational establishments shall continue their activity on 
the basis of their existing rights. 

7. No restriction shall be imposed on the free use by any inhabitant of the 
City of any language in private intercourse, in commerce, in religion, in the 
press or in publications of any kind, or at public meetings. 


13. Houy Puaces 

1. Existing rights in respect of Holy Places and religious buildings or sites 
shall not be denied or impaired. 

2. Free access to the Holy Places and religious buildings or sites and the free 
exercise of worship shall be secured in conformity with existing rights and sub- 
ject to the requirements of public order and decorum. 

3. Holy Places and religious buildings or sites shall be preserved. No act 
shall be permitted which may in any way impair their sacred character. If at 
any time it appears to the Governor that any particular Holy Place, religious 
building or site is in need of urgent repair, the Governor may call upon the 
community or communities concerned to carry out such repair. The Governor 
may carry it out himself at the expense of the community or communities con- 
cerned if no action is taken within a reasonable time. 

4. No taxation shall be levied in respect of any Holy Places, religious build- 
ing or site which was exempt from taxation on the date of the creation of the 
City. No change in the incidence of such taxation shall be made which would 
either discriminate between the owners or oecupiers of Holy Places, religious 
buildings or sites, or would place such owners or occupiers in a position less 
favourable in relation to the general incidence of taxation than existed at the 
time of the adoption of the Assembly’s recommendations. 


14. Specra, Powers OF THE GOVERNOR IN Respect OF THE Hoty Puaces, RE- 
LIGIOUS BUILDINGS AND SITES IN THE CITY AND IN ANY Part OF PALESTINE. 


1. The protection of the Holy Places, religious buildings and sites located in 
the City of Jerusalem shall be a special concern of the Governor. 

2. With relation to such Places, buildings and sites in Palestine outside the 
City, the Governor shall determine on the ground of powers granted to him by 
the Constitutions of both States whether the provisions of the Constitutions of 
the Arab and Jewish States in Palestine dealing therewith and the religious 
rights appertaining thereto are being properly applied and respected, 
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3. The Governor shall also be empowered to make decisions on the basis of 
existing rights in cases of disputes which may arise between the different religious 
communities or the rites of a religious community in respect of the Holy Places, 
religious buildings and sites in any part of Palestine. 

In this task he may be assisted by a consultative council of representatives 
of different denominations acting in an advisory capacity. 


D. DURATION OF THE SPECIAL REGIME 


The Statute elaborated by the Trusteeship Council on the aforementioned 
principles shall come into force not later than 1 October 1948. It shall remain 
in force in the first instance for a period of ten years, unless the Trusteeship 
Council finds it necessary to undertake a re-examination of these provisions at 
an earlier date. After the expiration of this period the whole scheme shall be 
subject to re-examination by the Trusteeship Council in the light of the expe- 
rience acquired with its functioning. The residents of the City shall be then 
free to express by means of a referendum their wishes as to possible modifica- 
tions of the regime of the City. 


PART IV. CAPITULATIONS 


States whose nationals have in the past enjoyed in Palestine the privileges 
and immunities of foreigners, including the benefits of Consular jurisdiction 
and protection as formerly enjoyed by capitulations or usage in the Ottoman 
Empire, are invited to renounce any right pertaining to them to the re-estab- 
lishment of such privileges and immunities in the proposed Arab and Jewish 
States and the City of Jerusalem 


4. Resolution of the General Assembly Regarding Establishment 
of an Interim Committee of the General Assembly, November 13, 
1947. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

CONSCIOUS of the responsibility specifically conferred upon it by the 
Charter in relation to matters concerning the maintenance of international peace 
and security (Articles 11 and 35), the promotion of international co-operation 
in the political field (Article 13) and the peaceful adjustment of any situations 
likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among nations (Ar- 
ticle 14) ; 

DEEMING IT NECESSARY for the effective performance of these duties 
to establish an interim committee to consider and report with its conclusions on 
such matters to the General Assembly during the period between the closing 
of the present session and the opening of the next regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

RECOGNIZING fully the primary responsibility of the Security Council for 
prompt and effective action for the maintenance of international peace and 
security (Article 24) : 


RESOLVES THAT 
1, There shall be established, for the period between the closing of the present 
session and the opening of the next regular session of the General Assembly, 


1Document A/454, November 10, 1947. 
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an Interim Committee on which each Member of the General Assembly shal] addit: 
have the right to appoint one representative; sisten 


2. The Interim Committee, as a subsidiary organ of the General Assembly es- are 
tablished in accordance with Article 22 of the Charter, shall assist the General It sh: 
Aseembly in the performance of its functions by discharging the following 
duties : 5, Tl 
(a) To consider and report, with its conclusions, to the General Assembly prop! 
on such matters as have been referred to it by the General Assembly; 
(b) To consider and report with its conclusions to the General Assembly 
on any dispute or any situation which, in virtue of Articles 11 (para. 5. 
graph 2), 14 or 35 of the Charter, has been proposed for inclusion in the the 
agenda of the General Assembly by any Member of the United Nations Octe 
or brought before the General Assembly by the Security Council, pro- 
vided the Committee previously determines the matter to be both important 1. W 


and requiring preliminary study. Such determination shall be made by a The 
majority of two-thirds of the members present and voting, unless the Unite 
matter is one referred by the Security Council under Article 11, (para. peace 
graph 2), in which case a simple majority will suffice; tain | 
(c) To consider, as it deems useful and advisable, and report with its Unite 
conclusions to the General Assembly on methods to be adopted to give ciples 
effect to that part of Article 11, (paragraph 1), which deals with the gen- 9 TI 
eral principles of co-operation in the maintenance of international peace HA 
and security, and to that part of Article 13, (paragraph la) which deals conne 
with the promotion of international co-operation in the political field; inelud 
(d) To consider, in connection with any matter under discussion by the by the 
Interim Committee, whether occasion may require the summoning of a plied 
special session of the Genera] Assembly and, if it deems that such session to the 


is required, so to advise the Secretary-General in order that he may ob- 


tain the view of the Members of the United Nations thereon; | — 
(e) To conduct investigations and appoint commissions of enquiry within : ich 
the scope of its duties, as it may deem useful and necessary, provides that ie 

e 


decisions to conduct such investigations or enquiries shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. An investigation 4. CL 
or enquiry elsewhere than at the headquarters of the United Nations shall furnis 
not be conducted without the consent of the State or States in whose ter- 5. C 


ritory it is to take place; Bien 
(f) To report to the next regular session of the General Assembly on the means 
advisability of establishing a permanent committee of the General As (1 
sembly to perform the duties of the Interim Committee as stated above a 
with any changes considered desirable in the light of experience. (2 
3. In discharging its duties the Interim Committee shall at all times take into chi 
account the responsibilities of the Security Council under the Charter for the pa 
maintenance of international peace and security as well as the duties assigned by (3 
the Charter or by the General Assembly or by the Security Council to other the 
Councils or to any committee or commission. The Interim Committee shall not pa 
consider any matter of which the Security Council is seized. vel 
4. Subject to paragraphs 2(b) and 2(e) above, the rules of procedure of the “ 


General Assembly shall, so far as they are applicable, govern the proceedings 
of the Interim Committee and such sub-committees and commissions as it may 
set up. The Interim Committee shall, however, have authority to adopt sueb 
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additional rules as it may deem necessary provided that they are not incon- 
sistent with any of the rules of procedure of the General Assembly. The In- 
terim Committee shall be convened by the Secretary-General not later than six 
weeks following the close of the second regular session of the General Assembly. 
It shall meet as and when it deems necessary for the conduct of its business. 


5, The Secretary-General shall provide the necessary facilities and assign ap- 
propriate staff as required for the work of the Interim Committee, its sub- 
committees and commissions. 


5. Resolution of the General Assembly Regarding Threats to 
the Political Independence and Territorial Integrity of Greece, 
October 21, 1947.1 


1. WHEREAS 

The peoples of the United Nations have expressed in the Charter of the 
United Nations their determination to practice tolerance and to live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbours and to unite their strength to main- 
tain international peace and security; and to that end the Members of the 
United Nations have obligated themselves to carry out the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter; 


2. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the record of the Security Council proceedings in 
connection with the complaint of the Greek Government of 3 December 1946, 
including the report submitted by the Commission of Investigation established 
by the Security Council resolution of 19 December 1946, and information sup- 
plied by the Subsidiary Group of the Commission of Investigation subsequent 
to the report of the Commission ; 


3. TAKING ACCOUNT of the report of the Commission of Investigation 
which found by a majority vote that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia had 
given assistance and support to the guerrillas fighting against the Greek Gov- 
ernment ; 


4. CALLS UPON Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia to do nothing which could 
furnish aid and assistance to the said guerrillas; 


5. CALLS UPON Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on the one hand and 
Greece on the other to co-operate in the settlement of their disputes by peaceful 
means, and to that end recommends: 
(1) That they establish normal diplomatic and good neighbourly relations 
among themselves as soon as possible; 
(2) That they establish frontier conventions providing for effective ma- 
chinery for the regulation and control of their common frontiers and for the 
pacific settlement of frontier incidents and disputes; 
(3) That they co-operate in the settlement of the problems arising out of 
the presence of refugees in the four States concerned through voluntary re- 
patriation wherever possible and that they take effective measures to pre- 
vent the participation of such refugees in political or military activity; 
(4) That they study the practicability of concluding agreements for the 
voluntary transfer of minorities. 


1 Documents A/409, October 14, 1947, and A/409/Corr. 1, October 20, 1947. 
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6. ESTABLISHES a Special Committee: 
(1) To observe the compliance by the four Governments concerned with the 
foregoing recommendations; 
(2) To be available to assist the four Governments concerned in the imple- 
mentation of such recommendations; 


7. RECOMMENDS that the four Governments concerned co-operate with the 
Special Committee in enabling it to carry out these functions; 

8. AUTHORIZES the Special Committee, if in its opinion further considera- 
tion of the subject matter of this resolution by the General Assembly prior to 
its next regular session is necessary for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, to recommend to the Members of the United Nations that a 
special session of the General Assembly be convoked as a matter of urgency; 


9. DECIDES that the Special Committee 

SHALL CONSIST of representatives of Australia, Brazil, China, Franee, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America, seats being held open for Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

10. SHALL HAVE its principal headquarters in Salonika and with the ¢o- 
operation of the four Governments concerned shall perform its functions in 
such places and in the territories of the four States concerned as it may deem 
appropriate ; 

11. SHALL RENDER a report to the next regular session of the General 
Assembly and to any prior special session which might be called to consider the 
subject matter of this resolution, and shall render such interim reports as it 
may deem appropriate to the Secretary-General for transmission to the Men- 
bers of the Organization; in any reports to the General Assembly the Special 
Committee may make such recommendations to the General Assembly as it 
deems fit; 

12. SHALL DETERMINE its own procedure, and may establish such sub- 
committees as it deems necessary ; 

13. SHALL COMMENCE its work within thirty days after the final decision 
of the General Assembly on this resolution, and shal] remain in existence pend- 
ing a new decision of the General Assembly; 

14. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

REQUESTS the Secretary-General to assign to the Special Committee staff 
adequate to enable it to perform its duties, and to enter into a standing arrange- 
ment with each of the four Governments concerned to assure the Special Com- 
mittee, so far as it may find it necessary to exercise its functions within their 
territories, of full freedom of movement and all necessary facilities for the 
performance of its functions. 


6. Resolutions of the General Assembly Regarding the Problem 
of the Independence of Korea, November 14, 1947.1 


I 


INASMUCH AS the Korean question which is before the General Assembly 
is primarily a matter for the Korean people itself and concerns its freedom 
and independence; and 


1 Document A/447, November 6, 1947. 
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RECOGNIZING that this question cannot be correctly and fairly resolved 
without the participation of representatives of the indigenous population: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


1. RESOLVES that elected representatives of the Korean people be invited 

to take part in the consideration of the question; 

2. FURTHER RESOLVES that in order to facilitate and expedite such par- 

ticipation and to observe that the Korean representatives are in fact duly 

elected by the Korean people and not mere appointees from military authori- 

ties in Korea, there be forthwith established a United Nations Temporary 

Commission on Korea, to be present in Korea, with right to travel, observe 

and consult throughout Korea. 

II. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

RECOGNIZING the urgent and rightful claims to independence of the 

ple of Korea; 

BELIEVING that the national independence of Korea should be re-estab- 
lished and all occupying forces then withdrawn at the earliest practicable date; 

RECALLING its previous conclusion that the freedom and independence of 
the Korean people cannot be correctly or fairly resolved without the participa- 
tion of representatives of the Korean people, and its decision to establish a 
United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea (hereinafter called the 
“Commission”) for the purpose of facilitating and expediting such participa- 
tion by elected representatives of the Korean people: 


1, DECIDES that the Commission shall consist of representatives of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, El] Salvador, France, India, Philippines, Syria, Ukra- 
nian Soviet Socialist Republic; 


2. RECOMMENDS that the elections be held not later than 31 March 1948 
on the basis of adult suffrage and by secret ballot to choose representatives 
with whom the Commission may consult regarding the prompt attainment of 
the freedom and independence of the Korean people and which representa- 
tives, constituting a National Assembly, may establish a National Govern- 
ment of Korea. The number of representatives from each voting area or zone 
should be proportionate to the population and the elections should be under 
the observation of the Commission; 


3. FURTHER RECOMMENDS that as soon as possible after the election, 
the National Assembly should convene and form a National Government and 
notify the Commission of its formation; 


4. FURTHER RECOMMENDS that immediately upon the establishment of 
a National Government, that Government should, in consultation with the 
Commission (a) constitute its own national security forees and dissolve all 
military or semi-military formations not included therein; (b) take over the 
functions of government from the military commands and civilian authori- 
ties of north and south Korea; and (c) arrange with the occupying Powers 
for the complete withdrawal from Korea of their armed forces as early as 
practicable and if possible within ninety days; 

5. RESOLVES that the Commission shall facilitate and expedite the fulfil- 
ment of the foregoing programme for the attainment of the national inde- 
pendence of Korea and withdrawal of occupying forces, taking into account 
its observations and consultations in Korea. The Commission shall report, 
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with its conclusions, to the General Assembly and may consult with the Interim 
Committee (if one be established) with respect to the application of this reso. 
lution in the light of developments; 


6. CALLS upon the Member States concerned to afford every assistance and 
facility to the Commission in the fulfillment of its responsibilities; 


7. CALLS upon all Members of the United Nations to refrain from inter. 
fering in the affairs of the Korean people during the interim period pre- 
paratory to the establishment of Korean independence, except in pursuance of 
the decisions of the General Assembly; and thereafter, to refrain completely 
from any and all acts derogatory to the independence and sovereignty of 
Korea. 


Il. DOCUMENTS ON SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Agreement between the United Nations and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, Approved by the General 
Assembly on November 15, 1947. 


Article I 
GENERAL 

1. This agreement, which is entered into by the United Nations pursuant to 
the provisions of Article 63 of its Charter, and by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (hereinafter called the Bank) pursuant to the 
provisions of section 8 (a) of article V of its Articles of Agreement, is intended 
to define the terms of which the United Nations and the Bank shall be brought 
into relationship. 

2. The Bank is a specialized agency established by agreement among its mem- 
ber Governments and having wide international responsibilities, as defined 
in its Articles of Agreement, in economic and related fields within the meaning 
of Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations. By reason of the nature of 
its international responsibilities and the terms of its Articles of Agreement, the 
Bank is, and is required to function as, an independent international organ- 
ization. 

3. The United Nations and the Bank are subject to certain necessary limita- 
tions for the safeguarding of confidential material furnished to them by their 
members or others, and nothing in this agreement shall be construed to require 
either of them to furnish any information the furnishing of which would, in its 
judgment, constitute a violation of the confidence of any of its members or any- 
one from whom it shall have received such information, or which would other- 
wise interfere with the orderly conduct of its operations. 


Article II 
RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 
1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be entitled to attend, and to 
participate without vote in, meetings of the Board of Governors of the Bank. 
Representatives of the United Nations shall be invited to participate without vote 
in meetings especially called by the Bank for the particular purpose of consider- 


1 Document A/349, September 2, 1947. Cf. agreement between the United Nations and 
FAO, International Organization, I, p. 239-45. 
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ing the United Nations point of view in matters of concern to the United Nations. 

2. Representatives of the Bank shall be entitled to attend meetings of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations for purposes of consultation. 

3. Representatives of the Bank shall be entitled to attend, and to participate 
without vote in, meetings of the committees of the General Assembly, meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council, of the Trusteeship Council and of their re- 
spective subsidiary bodies, dealing with matters in which the Bank has an 
interest. 

4. Sufficient advance notice of these meetings and their agenda shall be given 
so that, in consultation, arrangements can be made for adequate representation. 


Article III 
PRopPosAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 
In preparing the agenda for meetings of the Board of Governors, the Bank 
will give due consideration to the inclusion in the agenda of items proposed by 
the United Nations. Similarly, the Council and its commissions and the Trustee- 


ship Council will give due consideration to the inclusion in their agenda of items 
proposed by the Bank. 


Article IV 
CONSULTATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1, The United Nations and the Bank shall consult together and exchange views 
on matters of mutual interest. 

2. Neither organization, nor any of their subsidiary bodies, will present any 
formal recommendations to the other without reasonable prior consultation with 
regard thereto. Any formal recommendations made by either organization after 
such consultation will be considered as soon as possible by the appropriate organ 
of the other. 

3. The United Nations recognizes that the action to be taken by the Bank on 
any loan is a matter to be determined by the independent exercise of the Bank’s 
own judgment in accordance with the Bank’s Articles of Agreement. The United 
Nations recognizes, therefore, that it would be sound policy to refrain from mak- 
ing recommendations to the Bank with respect to particular loans or with respect 
to terms or conditions of financing by the Bank. The Bank recognizes that the 
United Nations and its organs may appropriately make recommendations with 
respect to the technical aspects of reconstruction or development plans, pro- 
grammes or projects. 


Article V 
EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


The United Nations and the Bank will, to the fullest extent practicable and 
subject to paragraph 3 of article I, arrange for the current exchange of informa- 
tion and publications of mutual interest, and the furnishing of special reports 
and studies upon request. 


Article VI 
Security CounciL 
1. The Bank takes note of the obligation assumed, under paragraph 2 of 
Article 48 of the United Nations Charter, by such of its members as are also 
Members of the United Nations, to carry out the decisions of the Seeurity Coun- 
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cil through their action in the appropriate specialized agencies of which they are 
members, and will, in the conduct of its activities, have due regard for decisions 
of the Security Council under Articles 41 and 42 of the United Nations Charter, 

2. The Bank agrees to assist the Security Council by furnishing to it informa- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of article V of this agreement. 


Article VII 
ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
The Bank agrees to co-operate with the Trusteeship Council in the carrying 
out of its functions by furnishing information and technical assistance upon re- 
quest and in such other similar ways as may be consistent with the Articles of 
Agreement of the Bank. 


Article VIII 
INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The General Assembly of the United Nations hereby authorizes the Bank to 
request advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice on any legal 
questions arising within the scope of the Bank’s activities other than questions 
relating to the relationship between the Bank and the United Nations or any spe- 
cialized agency. Whenever the Bank shall request the Court for an advisory 
opinion, the Bank will inform the Economie and Social Council of the request. 


Article IX 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 

1. In the interests of efficiency and for the purpose of reducing the burden on 
national governments and other organizations, the United Nations and the Bank 
agree to co-operate in eliminating unnecessary duplication in the collection, 
analysis, publication and dissemination of statistical information. 

2. The Bank recognizes the United Nations as the central agency for the col- 
lection, analysis, publication, standardization and improvement of statistics serv- 
ing the general purposes of international organizations, without prejudice to the 
right of the Bank to concern itself with any statistics so far as they may be essen- 
tial for its own purposes. 

3. The United Nations recognizes the Bank as the appropriate agency for the 
collection, analysis, publication, standardization and improvement of statisties 
within its special sphere, without prejudice to the right of the United Nations to 
concern itself with any statistics so far as they may be essential for its own 
purposes. 

4. (a) In its statistical activities the Bank agrees to give full consideration 
to the requirements of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies. 

(b) In its statistical activities the United Nations agrees to give full con- 
sideration to the requirements of the Bank. 

5. The United Nations and the Bank agree to furnish each other promptly 
with all their non-confidential statistical information. 


Article X 


ADMINISTRATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 
1. The United Nations and the Bank will consult from time to time concerning 
personnel and other administrative matters of mutual interest, with a view to | 
securing as much uniformity in these matters as they shall find practicable and | 
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to assuring the most efficient use of the services and facilities of the two organ- 
izations. These consultations shall include determination of the most equitable 
manner in which special services furnished by one organization to the other 
should be financed. 

2. To the extent consistent with the provisions of this agreement, the Bank 
will participate in the work of the Co-ordination Committee and its subsidiary 
bodies. 

3. The Bank will furnish to the United Nations copies of the annual report and 
the quarterly financial statements prepared by the Bank pursuant to section 13 
(a) of article V of its Articles of Agreement. The United Nations agrees that, in 
the interpretation of paragraph 3 of Article 17 of the United Nations Charter it 
will take into consideration that the Bank does not rely for its annual budget 
upon contributions from its members, and that the appropriate authorities of 
the Bank enjoy full autonomy in deciding the form and content of such budget. 

4, The officiais of the Bank shall have the right to use the laissez-passer of 
the United Nations in accordance with special arrangements to be negotiated be- 
tween the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the competent authori- 
ties of the Bank. 


Article XI 
AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
The Bank will inform the Economie and Social Council of any formal agree- 
ment which the Bank shall enter into with any specialized agency, and in par- 


ticular agrees to inform the Council of the nature and scope of any such agree- 
ment before it is concluded. 


Article XII 
LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the Bank agree to the foregoing provisions in the 
belief that they will contribute to the maintenance of effective co-operation be- 
tween the two organizations. Each agrees that it will establish within its own 
organization such administrative machinery as may be necessary to make the 
liaison, as provided for in this agreement, fully effective. 

2. The arrangements provided for in the foregoing articles of this agreement 
shall apply, as far as is appropriate, to relations between such branch or regional 
offices as may be established by the two organizations, as well as between their 
central machinery. 


Article XIII 
MISCELLANEOUS 

1. The Secretary-General of the United Nations and the President of the 
Bank are authorized to make such supplementary arrangements as they shall 
deem necessary or proper to carry fully into effect the purposes of this 
agreement. 

2. This agreement shall be subject to revision by agreement between the 
United Nations and the Bank from the date of its entry into force. 

3. This agreement may be terminated by either party thereto on six months’ 
written notice to the other party, and thereupon all rights and obligations of both 
parties hereunder shall cease. 

4. This agreement shall come into force when it shall have been approved 


by the General Assembly of the United Nations and the Board of Governors of 
the Bank, 
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Ill. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


As 
1. Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, Adopted by | Contr 





the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental | We 
Peace and Security at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 2, 1947.1 ol 
In the name of their Peoples, the Governments represented at the Inter. curity 
American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security, 
desirous of consolidating and strengthening their relations of friendship and : 
good neighborliness, and 1, , 
agains 
CONSIDERING: 8 
That Resolution VIII of the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War ion 
and Peace, which met in Mexico City, recommended the conclusion of a treaty athe 


to prevent and repeal threats and acts of aggression against any of the countries Natior 
of America; i ¢ 
That the High Contracting Parties reiterate their will to remain united in an do of 
inter-American system consistent with the purposes and principles of the United ( ; 
: : : ontra 
Nations, and reaffirm the existence of the agreement which they have concluded vidual] 
concerning those matters relating to the maintenance of international peace and graph 
security which are appropriate for regional action; of Cor 
That the High Contracting Parties reaffirm their adherence to the principles | : ae 
of inter-American solidarity and cooperation, and especially to those set forth take 
in the preamble and declarations of the Act of Chapultepec, all of which should | 3 4 
be understood to be accepted as standards of their mutual relations and as the whieh ; 


juridical basis of the Inter-American System; » a? 

That the American States propose, in order to improve the procedures for the provisi 
pacific settlement of their controversies, to conclude the treaty concerning the 4M 
“Inter-American Peace System” envisaged in Resolutions IX and XX XIX of the util th 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, | sary to 


That the obligation of mutual assistance and common defense of the Ameri- 
can Republics is essentially related to their democratic ideals and to their will 
to cooperate permanently in the fulfillment of the principles and purposes of a The y 
policy of peace; North | 

That the American regional community affirms as a manifest truth that jurid- om a 
ical organization is a necessary prerequisite of security and peace, and that | latitude 
peace is founded on justice and moral order and, consequently, on the interna- ath le 
tional recognition and protection of human rights and freedoms, on the indis | north I; 
pensable well-being of the people, and on the effectiveness of democracy for the dierees 
international realization of justice and security, a point 








Have resolved, in conformity with the objectives stated above, to conclude the | line to ; 
following Treaty, in order to assure peace, through adequate means, to provide | jing to ’ 
for effective reciprocal assistance to meet armed attacks against any America | phymp } 
State, and in order to deal with threats of aggression against any of them: due nor 

Article 1 point 6¢ 

The High Contracting Parties formally condemn war and undertake in their | Yet lon 
international relations not to resort to the threat or the use of force in any 
manner inconsistent with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations or 
of this Treaty. The 

the Unit 


1 Department of State Bulletin, XVII, pp. 565-7. | United } 
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Article 2 
As a consequence of the principle set forth in the preceding Article, the High 
Contracting Parties undertake to submit every controversy which may arise 
between them to methods of peaceful settlement and to endeavor to settle any 
such controversy among themselves by means of the procedures in force in the 
Inter-American System before referring it to the General Assembly or the Se- 
arity Council of the United Nations. 


Article 3 

1. The High Contracting Parties agree that an armed attack by any State 
against an American State shall be considered as an attack against all the Ameri- 
can States and, consequently, each one of the said Contracting Parties under- 
takes to assist in meeting the attack in the exercise of the inherent right of individ- 
ual or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

2. On the request of the State or States directly attacked and until the deci- 
sion of the Organ of Consultation of the Inter-American System, each one of the 
Contracting Parties may determine the immediate measures which it may indi- 
vidually take in fulfillment of the obligation contained in the preceding para- 
graph and in accordance with the principle of continental solidarity. The Organ 
of Consultation shall meet without delay for the purpose of examining those 
measures and agreeing upon the measures of a collective character that should 
be taken. 

3. The provisions of this Article shall be applied in case of any armed attack 
which takes place within the region described in Article 4 or within the territory 
of an American State. When the attack takes place outside of the said areas, the 
provisions of Article 6 shall be applied. 

4. Measures of self-defense provided for under this Article may be taken 
until the Security Council of the United Nations has taken the measures neces- 
sary to maintain international peace and security. 


Article 4 

The region to which this Treaty refers is bounded as follows: beginning at the 
North Pole; thence due south to a point 74 degrees north latitude, 10 degrees 
west longitude; thence by a rhumb line to a point 47 degrees 30 minutes north 
latitude, 50 degrees west longitude; thence by a rhumb line to a point 35 degrees 
north latitude, 60 degrees west longitude; thence due south to a point of 20 degrees 
north latitude; thence by a rhumb line to a point 5 degrees north latitude, 24 
degrees west longitude; thence due south to the South Pole; thence due north to 
point 30 degrees south latitude, 90 degrees west longitude; thence by a rhumb 
line to a point on the Equator at 97 degrees west longitude; thence by a rhumb 
line to a point 15 degrees north latitude, 120 degrees west longitude; thence by a 
thumb line to a point 50 degrees north latitude, 170 degrees east longitude; thence 
due north to a point in 54 degrees north latitude; thence by a rhumb line to a 
point 65 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, 168 degrees 58 minutes 5 seconds 
west longitude; thence due north to the North Pole. 


Article 5 
The High Contracting Parties shall immediately send to the Security Council of 


the United Nations, in conformity with Articles 51 and 54 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, complete information concerning the activities undertaken or in 
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contemplation in the exercise of the right of self-defense or for the purpose of 
maintaining inter-American peace and security. 


Article 6 

If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or the sovereignty or politi- 
cal independence of any American State should be affected by an aggression which 
is not an armed attack or by an extra-continental or intra-continental conflict, or 
by any other fact or situation that might endanger the peace of America, the 
Organ of Consultation shall meet immediately in order to agree on the measures 
which must be taken in case of aggression to assist the victim of the aggression 
or, in any case, the measures which should be taken for the common defense and 
for the maintenance of the peace and security of the Continent. 


Article 7 

In the ease of a conflict between two or more American States, without preju- 
dice to the right of self-defense in conformity with Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, the High Contracting Parties, meeting in consultation shall 
eall upon the contending States to suspend hostilities and restore matters to the 
status quo ante bellum, and shall take in addition all other necessary measures to 
reestablish or maintain inter-American peace and security and for the solution 
of the conflict by peaceful means. The rejection of the pacifying action will be 
considered in the determination of the aggressor and in the application of the 
measures which the consultative meeting may agree upon. 


Article 8 
For the purposes of this Treaty, the measures on which the Organ of Con- 
sultation may agree will comprise one or more of the following: recall of chiefs 
of diplomatic missions; breaking of diplomatic relations; breaking of consular 
relations; partial or complete interruption of economic relations or of rail, sea, 


air, postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and radiotelephonic or radiotelegraphic com- » 


munications; and use of armed force. 


Article 9 

In addition to other acts which the Organ of Consultation may characterize as 
aggression, the following shall be considered as such: 

a. Unprovoked armed attack by a State against the territory, the people, or the 
land, sea or air forces of another State; 

b. Invasion, by the armed forces of a State, of the territory of an American 
State, through the trespassing of boundaries demarcated in accordance with a 
treaty, judicial decision, or arbitral award, or, in the absence of frontiers thus 
demarcated, invasion affeting a region which is under the effective jurisdiction of 
another State. 

Article 10 

None of the provisions of this Treaty shall be construed as impairing the rights 
and obligations of the High Contracting Parties under the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


Article 11 

The consultations to which this Treaty refers shall be carried out by means of | 

the Meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republies whieb 

have ratified the Treaty, or in the manner or by the organ which in the future 
may be agreed upon. 
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Article 12 
The Governing Board of the Pan American Union may act provisionally as an 
organ of consultation until the meeting of the Organ of Consultation referred to 
in the preceding Article takes place. 


Article 13 
The consultations shall be initiated at the request addressed to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union by any of the Signatory States which has 
ratified the Treaty. 
Article 14 
In the voting referred to in this Treaty only the representatives of the Signa- 
tory States which have ratified the Treaty may take part. 


Article 15 
The Governing Board of the Pan American Union shall act in all matters con- 
cerning this Treaty as an organ of liaison among the Signatory States which 
have ratified this Treaty and between these States and the United Nations. 


Article 16 
The decisions of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union referred to 
in Articles 13 and 15 above shall be taken by an absolute majority of the Mem- 
bers entitled to vote. 
Article 17 
The Organ of Consultation shall take its decisions by a vote of two-thirds of 
the Signatory States which have ratified the Treaty. 


Article 18 
In the case of a situation or dispute between American States, the parties 
directly interested shall be excluded from the voting referred to in the two pre- 
ceeding Articles. 
Article 19 
To constitute a quorum in all the meetings referred to in the previous Articles, 
it shall be necessary that the number of States represented shall be at least equal 
to the number of votes necessary for the taking of the decision. 


Article 20 
Decisions which require the application of the measures specified in Article 8 
shall be binding upon all the Signatory States which have ratified this Treaty, 
with the sole exception that no State shall be required to use armed force without 
its consent. 


Article 21 
The measures agreed upon by the Organ of Consultation shall be executed 
through the procedures and agencies now existing or those which may in the 
future be established. 
Article 22 
This Treaty shall come into effect between the States which ratify it as soon as 
the ratifieations of two-thirds of the Signatory States have been deposited. 


Article 23 
This Treaty is open for signature by the American States at the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, and shall be ratified by the Signatory States as soon as possible in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional processes. The ratifications shall be 
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deposited with the Pan American Union, which shall notify the Signatory States 
of each deposit. Such notification shall be considered as an exchange of rati- 
fications. 

Article 24 

The present Treaty shall be registerd with the Secretariat of the United Nations 
through the Pan American Union, when two-thirds of the Signatory States have 
deposited their ratification. 

Article 25 

This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, but may be denounced by any 
High Contracting Party by a notifieation in writing to the Pan American Union, 
which shall inform all the other High Contracting Parties of each notification of 
denunciation received. After the expiration of two years from the date of the 
receipt by the Pan American Union of a notification of denunciation by any High 
Contracting Party, the present Treaty shall cease to be in force with respect to 
such State, but shall remain in full force and effect with respect to all the other 
High Contracting Parties. 

Article 26 

The principles and fundamental provisions of this Treaty shall be incorporated 
in the Organie Pact of the Inter-American System, 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, having deposited their 
full powers found to be in due and proper form, sign this Treaty on behalf of 
their respective Governments, on the dates appearing opposite their signatures. 

Done in the City of Rio de Janeiro, in four texts in the English, French, Portu- 
guese and Spanish languages, on the second of September, nineteen hundred 
forty-seven. 

RESERVATION OF HONDURAS: 

The Delegation of Honduras, in signing the present Treaty and in connection 
with Article 9, seetion (b), does so with the reservation that the boundary be- 
tween Honduras and Nicaragua is definitively demarcated by the Joint Boundary 
Commission of nineteen hundred and nineteen hundred and one, starting from a 
point in the Gulf of Fonseea, in the Pacific Ocean, to Portillo de Teotecacinte 
and, from this point to the Atlantic, by the line that His Majesty the King of 
Spain’s arbitral award established on the twenty-third of December of nineteen 
hundred and six. 


2. Resolution Concerning Economic Security Adopted by the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security, September 2, 1947.1 


WHEREAS: 

Economie security which is indispensable for the progress of all the American 
peoples is, at all times, the best guarantee of political security and of the suecess 
of their joint efforts for the maintenance of Continental peace, 

The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and 
Security 
Resolves: 

1. That the Inter-American Economic and Social Council prepare a basic 


1 Department of State Bulletin, XVII, p. 571. 
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draft agreement of inter-american economic cooperation, in order that the text 
be submitted to the Ninth International Conference of American States to be 
held at Bogota. 

2. That, for this purpose, the governments of the American republies desig- 
nate to the Inter-American Economie and Social Council, in addition to their 
representatives or advisers, specialists in economie and financial affairs, and 

3. That a special economic conference be called during the last half of 1948, 
on the date which shal! be fixed by the Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
ean States. The purpose of this special conference shall be to consider the best 
procedures for carrying out the agreement which may have been concluded and 
to examine any measures which tend to make inter-American economic coopera- 
tion more effective. 


IV. DOCUMENTS ON WAR AND 
TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Decision of the Far Eastern Commission Concerning Basic 
Post-War Policy in Japan, June 19, 1947. 


PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS on September 2, 1945, Japan surrendered unconditionally to the 
Allied Powers and is now under military occupation by forees of these Powers 
under the commfind of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers and 

WHEREAS representatives of the following nations, namely, Australia, Can- 
ada, China, France, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United States of America, which were 
engaged in the war against Japan, have on the decision of the Moscow Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers met together at Washington as a Far Eastern 
Commission, to formulate the policies, principles and standards in conformity 
with which the fulfillment by Japan of its obligations under the Terms of Sur- 
render may be accomplished, 

THE NATIONS: COMPOSING THIS COMMISSION, with the object of 
fulfilling the intentions of the Potsdam Declaration, of earrying out the instru- 
ment of surrender and of establishing international seeurity and stability, 

CONSCIOUS that such security and stability depend first, upon the complete 
destruction of the military machine which has been the chief means whereby 
Japan has carried out the aggression of past decades; second, upon the estab- 
lishment of such political and economic conditions as would make impossible any 
revival of militarism in Japan; and third, upon bringing the Japanese to a 
realization that their will to war, their plan of conquest, and the methods used 
to accomplish such plans, have brought them to the verge of ruin, 

RESOLVED that Japan cannot be allowed to control her own destinies again 
until there is on her part determination to abandon militarism in all its aspects 
and a desire to live with the rest of the world in peace, and until democratic 


principles are established in all spheres of the political, economic, and cultural 
life of Japan, 


1 Far Eastern Commission Press Release 34, July 10, 1947. 
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ARE THEREFORE AGREED: 
To ensure the fulfillment of Japan’s obligations to the Allied Powers; 
To complete the task of physical and spiritual demilitarization of Japan by 





measures including total disarmament, economic reform designed to deprive t 
Japan of power to make war, elimination of militaristic influences, and stern t 
justice to war criminals, and requiring a period of strict control; and t 

To help the people of Japan in their own interest as well as that of the 
world at large to find means whereby they may develop within the framework u 
of a democratic society an intercourse among themselves and with other coun- t] 
tries along economic and cultural lines that will enable them to satisfy their it 
reasonable individual and national needs and bring them into permanently G 
peaceful relationship with all nations; m1 
AND HAVE ADOPTED the following basic objectives and policies in dealing d 

with Japan: G 
Part I — ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES A 

1. The ultimate objectives in relation to Japan, to which policies for the post- en 
surrender period for Japan should conform are: th 

a. To insure that Japan will not again become a menace to the peace and re 
security of the world. eh 

b. To bring about the earliest possible establishment of a democratic and as 
peaceful government which will carry out its international responsibilities, re- Ex 
spect the rights of other states, and support the objectives of the United | 
Nations. Such government in Japan should be established in accordance with ot 
the freely expressed will of the Japanese people. of 
2. These objectives will be achieved by the following principal means: for 

a. Japan’s sovereignty will be limited to the islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, of 
Kyushu, Shikoku and such minor outlying islands as may be determined. lis} 

b. Japan will be completely disarmed and demilitarized. The authority of 
the militarists and the influence of militarism will be totally eliminated. All 
institutions expressive of the spirit of militarism and aggression will be vigor- ] 
ously suppressed. anc 

c. The Japanese people shall be encouraged to develop a desire for indi- pre 
vidual liberties and respect for fundamental human rights, particularly the pat 
freedoms of religion, assembly and association, speech and the press. They mat 
shall be encouraged to form democratic and representative organizations. 

d. Japan shall be permitted to maintain such industries as will sustain her | 
economy and permit the exaction of just reparations in kind, but not those a 
which would enable her to rearm for war. To this end access to, as distin- ° 
guished from control of, raw materials should be permitted. Eventual Japanese obj 
participation in world trade relations will be permitted. 

Part I] — AuLiep AUTHORITY 

1. Minirary Occupation D 

There will be a military occupation of the Japanese home islands to carry into tion 
effect the surrender terms and further the achievement of the ultimate objectives be 
stated above. The occupation shall have the character of an operation in behalf | hay, 
of the Powers that have participated in the war against Japan. The principle of | colla 
participation in the occupation of Japan by forces of these nations is affirmed. | Je 
The oceupation forces will be under command of a Supreme Commander desig- ny 


nated by the United States. Japa 
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2. RELATIONSHIP TO JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


The authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Government will be subject 
to the Supreme Commander, who will possess all powers necessary to effectuate 
the Surrender terms and to carry out the policies established for the conduct of 
the occupation and the control of Japan. 

The Supreme Commander will exercise his authority through Japanese govern- 
mental machinery and agencies, including the Emperor, but only to the extent 
that this satisfactorily furthers the objectives and policies stated herein. Accord- 
ing to the judgment and discretion of the Supreme Commander the Japanese 
Government may be permitted to exercise the normal powers of government in 
matters of domestic administration, or the Supreme Commander may in any case 
direct action to be taken without making use of the agencies of the Japanese 
Government. 

After appropriate preliminary consultation with the representatives of the 
Allied Powers in the Allied Council for Japan, the Supreme Commander may, in 
eases of necessity, take decisions concerning the removal of individual ministers of 
the Japanese Government, or concerning the filling of vacancies created by the 
resignation of individual cabinet members. Changes in the governmental ma- 
chinery, or a change in the Japanese Government as a whole, will be made in 
accordance with the principles laid down in the Terms of Reference of the Far 
Eastern Commission. 

The Supreme Commander is not committed to support the Emperor or any 
other Japanese governmental authority. The policy is to use the existing form 
of government in Japan and not to support it. Changes in the pre-surrender 
form of the Emperor institution and in the form of government in the direction 
of modifying or removing its feudal and authoritarian character and of estab- 
lishing a democratic Japan are to be encouraged. 


3. PROTECTION oF UNITED Nations INTERESTS 


It shall be the duty of the Supreme Commander to protect the interests, assets, 
and rights of all members of the United Nations and their nationals. Where such 
protection conflicts with the fulfillment of the objectives and policies of the oceu- 
pation, the government of the nation concerned shall be informed through diplo- 
matic channels and shall be consulted on the question of proper adjustment. 


4. Pusuicity as To POLICIES 


The peoples of the nations which have participated in the war against Japan, 
the Japanese people, and the world at large shall be kept fully informed of the 
objectives and policies of the occupation, and of progress made in their fulfillment. 


Part III — Pouitican 


1. DISARMAMENT AND DEMILITARIZATION 


Disarmament and Demilitarization are the initial tasks of the military occupa- 
tion and shall be carried out promptly and with determination. Every effort shall 
be made to bring home to the Japanese people the part played by those who 
have deceived and misled them into embarking on world conquest, and those who 
collaborated in so doing. 

Japan is not to have any army, navy, airforce, secret police organization, or 
any civil aviation, or gendarmerie, but may have adequate civilian police forces. 
Japan’s ground, air and naval forces shall be disarmed and disbanded and the 
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Japanese Imperial General Headquarters, the General Staff and all secret police 
organizations shall be dissolved. Military and naval material, military and naval 
vessels and military and naval installations, and military, naval and civilian air- 
craft, wherever situated, shall be surrendered to the appropriate Allied com- 
manders in their zones of capitulation of the Japanese troops and shall be disposed 
of in accordance with decisions of the Allied Powers already adopted or which 
may be adopted. Inventories shall be made and inspections authorized to insure 
complete execution of these provisions. 

High officials of the Japenese Imperial General Headquarters, and General 
Staff, other high military and naval officials of the Japanese Government, leaders 
of ultra-nationalist and militarist organizations and other important exponents 
of militarism and aggression will be taken into custody and held for future dis- 
position. Persons who have been active exponents of militarism and militant 
nationalism will be removed and excluded from public office and from any other 
position of public or substantial private responsibility. Ultra-nationalistie or 
militaristic social, political, professional and commercial societies and institu- 
tions will be dissolved and prohibited. 

The restoration, even in a disguised form, of any anti-democratic and mili- 
taristic activity, shall be prevented, particularly on the part of former Japanese 
career military and naval officers, gendarmerie, and former members of dis- 
solved militaristic, ultra-nationalistic and other anti-democratic organizations, 

Militaristic, ultra-nationalistie and anti-democratic doctrines and practices, in- 
cluding para-military training, shall be eliminated from the educational system. 
Fomer career military and naval officers, both commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned, and all other exponents of militaristic, ultra-nationalistic and anti-demo- 
cratic doctrines and practices shall be excluded from supervisory and teaching 
positions. 

2. War CRIMINALS 

Stern justice shall be meted out to all war criminals, including those who 
visited ecruelties upon prisoners of war or other nationals of members of the 
United Nations. Persons charged by the Supreme Commander, or appropriate 
United Nations’ agencies with being war criminals shall be arrested, tried and, 
if convicted, punished. Those wanted by another of the United Nations for 
offenses against its nationals, shall, if not wanted for trial or as witnesses or 
otherwise by the Supreme Commander, be turned over to the custody of such 
other nations. 


3. ENCOURAGEMENT OF DesIRE FOR INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES AND DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESSES 

Freedom of worship and. observance of all religions shall be proclaimed and 
guaranteed for the future. It should also be made plain to the Japanese that 
ultra-nationalistic, militaristic and anti-democratic organizations and movements 
will not be permitted to hide behind the cloak of religion. 

The Japanese people shall be afforded opportunity and encouraged to become 
familiar with the history, institutions, culture and the accomplishments of the 
democracies. 

Obstacles to the revival and strengthening of democratic tendencies among 
the Japanese people shall be removed. 

Democratic political parties, with rights of assembly and public discussion, 
and the formation of trade unions shall be encouraged, subject to the necessity 
for maintaining the security of the oceupying forces. 
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} 
| Laws, decrees, and regulations which establish discrimination on grounds of 
es race, nationality, creed or political opinion shall be abrogated; those which 
ral conflict with the objectives and policies outlined in this document shall be re- 
ir- pealed, suspended or amended as required, and agencies charged specifically 
~ with their enforcement shall be abolished or appropriately modified. Persons 
sed unjustly confined by Japanese authority on‘ political grounds shall be released. 
ich The judicial, legal and police systems shall be reformed as soon as practicable 
me to conform to the policies set forth herein and it shall be the duty of all judicial, 
legal and police officers to protect individual liberties and civil rights. 

ral 

ers Part 1V — Economic 

~y 1. Economic DEMILITARIZATION 

er The existing economic basis of Japanese military strength must be destroyed 
her and not be permitted to revive. 

or Therefore, a program will be enforced containing the following elements, 
ite among others: the immediate cessation and future prohibition of production 

of all goods designed for the equipment, maintenance, or use of any military 

= force or establishment ; the imposition of a ban upon facilities for the produe- 
sane tion or repair of implements of war, including naval vessels and all forms of 


din. aircraft; the institution of a system of inspections and control designed to 
prevent concealed or disguised military preparation; the elimination in Japan 


yk of those industries or branches of production which would provide Japan with 
anid the capacity to rearm for war; and the prohibition of specialized research and 
ai instruction contributing directly to the development of war-making power. Re- 
paved search for peaceful ends will be permitted, but shall be strictly supervised by 
hing the Supreme Commander to prevent its use for war purposes. Japan shall be 
restricted to the maintenance of these industries which will sustain the level of 
economy and standard of living fixed in accordance with principles determined 
\ by the Far Eastern Commission and consistent with the Potsdam Declaration. 
who | The eventual disposition of those existing production facilities within Japan 
F the which are to be eliminated in accord with this program, as between transfer 
riate abroad for the purpose of reparations, scrapping, and conversion to other uses, 
and, will be determined, after inventory, in accordance with the principles laid down 
s for by the Far Eastern Commission or pursuant to the terms of reference of the 
es or | Far Eastern Commission. Pending decision, no such facilities either suitable for 
such transfer abroad or readily convertible for civilian use, shail be destroyed except 
' in emergency situations. 
TIC 2. Promotion or Democratic Forces 
Organizations of labor in industry and agriculture, organized on a democratic 
d and basis, shall be encouraged. Other organizations in industry and agriculture, 
» that organized on a democratic basis, shall be encouraged if they will contribute to 
ments furthering the democratization of Japan or other objectives of the occupation. 
Policies shal] be laid down with the object of insuring a wide and just distri- 
ecome bution of income and of the ownership of the means of production and trade. 
of the Encouragement shall be given to those forms of economic activity, organiza- 
tion and leadership deemed likely to strengthen the democratic forces in Japan 
among | and to prevent economic activity from being used in support of military ends. 
| To this end it shall be the policy of the Supreme Commander: 
me a. To prohibit the retention in important positions in the economic field of 
cessity 


individuals who because of their past associations or for other reasons cannot 
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be trusted to direct Japanese economic effort solely towards peaceful and 
democratic ends; and 

b. To require a program for the dissolution of the large industrial and 
banking combinations accompanied by their progressive replacement by or- 
ganizations which would widen the basis of control and ownership. 


3. RESUMPTION OF PEACEFUL Economic ACTIVITY 


The policies of Japan have brought down upon the people great economic 
destruction and confronted them with economic difficulty and suffering. The 
plight of Japan is the direct outcome of its own behavior, and the Allies will 
not undertake the burden of repairing the damage. It can be repaired only if 
the Japanese people renounce all military aims and apply themselves diligently 
and with single purpose to the ways of peaceful living. It will be necessary 
for them to undertake physical reconstruction and basically to reform the nature 
and direction of their economic activities and institutions. In accordance with 
assurances contained in the Potsdam Declaration, the Allies have no intention 
of imposing conditions which would prevent the accomplishment of these tasks 
in due time. 

Japan will be expected to provide goods and services to meet the needs of the 
occupying forces to the extent that this can, in the judgment of the Supreme 
Commander, be effected without causing starvation, wide-spread disease and 
acute physical distress. 

The Japanese authorities will be expected, and if necessary directed, to 
maintain, develop and enforce programs subject to the approval of the Su- 
preme Commander, which are designed to serve the following purposes: 

a. To avoid acute economic distress. 

b. To assure just and impartial distribution of available supplies. 

c. To meet the requirements for reparations deliveries. 

d. To make such provision for the needs of the Japanese population as may 

be deemed reasonable in accordance with principles formulated by the Far 

Eastern Commission in the light both of supplies available and of obligations 

to other peoples of the United Nations and territories formerly occupied by 

Japan. 

4. REPARATIONS AND RESTITUTION 
Reparations 


For acts of aggression committed by Japan and for the purpose of equitable 
reparation of the damage caused by her to the Allied Powers and in the inter- 
ests of destruction of the Japanese war potential in those industries which could 
lead to Japan’s rearmament for waging war, reparations shall be exacted from 
Japan through the transfer of such existing Japanese capital equipment and 
facilities or such Japanese goods as exist or may in future be produced and 
which under policies set forth by the Far Eastern Commission or pursuant to 
the Terms of Reference of the Far Eastern Commission should be made avail- 
able for this purpose. The reparations shall be in such a form as would not 
endanger the fulfillment of the program of demilitarization of Japan and which 
would not prejudice the defraying of the cost of the occupation and the mainte- 
nance of a minimum civilian standard of living. The shares of particular coun- 
tries in the total sum of the reparations from Japan shall be determined on & 
broad political basis, taking into due account the scope of material and human 
destruction and damage suffered by each claimant country as a result of the 
preparation and execution of Japanese aggression, and taking also into due ac- 
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count each country’s contribution to the cause of the defeat of Japan, including 
the extent and duration of its resistance to Japanese aggression. 


Restitution 


Full and prompt restitution will be required of all identifiable property, 
looted, delivered under duress, or paid for in worthless currercy. 


5. Fiscat, MONETARY, AND BANKING POLICIzS 


While the Japanese authorities will remain responsible for the management 
and direction of the domestic fiscal, monetary, and credit policies, this respon- 
sibility is subject to the approval and review of the Supreme Commander, and 
wherever necessary to his direction. 


6. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


Eventual Japanese participation in world trade relations shall be permitted. 
During occupation and under suitable controls and subject to the prior require- 
ments of the people of countries which have participated in the war against 
Japan, Japan will be permitted to purchase from foreign countries raw mate- 
rials and other goods that it may need for peaceful purposes. Japan will also 
be permitted under suitable controls to export goods to pay for approved im- 
ports. Exports other than those directed to be shipped on reparations account 
or as restitution may be made only to those recipients who agree to provide 
necessary imports in exchange or agree to pay for such exports in foreign ex- 
change usable in purchasing imports. The proceeds of Japanese exports may 
be used after the minimum civilian standard of living has been secured to pay 
for the costs of non-military imports necessary for the occupation which have 
already been made since the surrender. 

Control is to be maintained over all imports and exports of goods and foreign 
exchange and financial transactions. The Far Eastern Commission shall formu- 
late the policies and principles governing exports from and imports to Japan. 
The Far Eastern Commission will formulate the policies to be followed in the 
exercise of these controls. 


7. JAPANESE Property LocaTep ABROAD 
The clauses herein on reparations and references to this subject are without 
prejudice to the views of Governments on the overseas assets issue. 
8. EQuaLity OF OPPORTUNITY FOR FOREIGN ENTERPRISE WITHIN JAPAN 


All business organizations of any of the United Nations shall have equal 
opportunity in the overseas trade and commerce of Japan. Within Japan equal 
treatment shall be accorded to all nationals of the United Nations. 


9. ImpreRIAL HOUSEHOLD PROPERTY 


Imperial Household property shall not be exempt from any action necessary 
to carry out the objectives of the occupation. 
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UnitTep NaTIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
DocuUMENTS 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Report of the 
Director General on the Activities of the Organisation in 1947. Paris [?], Docu 
ment 2C/3, n.d. 50¢. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Huxley, Julian et al. ‘‘UNESCO Plans and Progress.’’ World Affairs, Fall 1947 
(Vol. 110, No. 3), p. 163-191. 


UnIversaL PostaL UNION 
United Nations. General Assembly. Draft Agreement between the United Nation 
and the Universal Postal Union. Lake Success, Document A/347, September 2, 
1947. 5 p. mimeo. 
Agreement as approved by the General Assembly on November 15, 1947. 


Worip HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


DocuMENTS 
United Nations. General Assembly. Draft Agreement between the United Natio 
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and the World Health Organization. Lake Success, Document A/348, September 
2,1947. 9 p. mimeo. 1 addendum. 
Agreement as approved by the General Assembly on November 15, 1947. 
World Health Organization. Interim Commission (4th session). Report of the 
Executive Secretary. Geneva, Document WHO/IC/87, July 28, 1947 — August 4, 
1947. 41 parts. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Sharp, Walter R. ‘‘The New World Health Organization.’’ American Journal of 
International Law, July 1947 (Vol. 41, No. 3), p. 509-530. 


Ill. LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


League of Nations. Board of Liquidation. Final Report Presented to States Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations in accordance with the requirements of the Final 
Article of the Resolution for the Dissolution of the League of Nations adopted by 
the Assembly on April 18, 1946, at its Twenty-first Ordinary Session. Geneva, 
Document C.5.M.5.1947 (League of Nations Series GENERAL 1947.1.), July 31, 
1947. 84 p. 


IV. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


DocuMENTS 
Pan American Union. Ninth International Conference of American States, Bogotd, 
Colombia, January 17, 1948. Program and Regulations, Washington, 1947. 24 p. 

. Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Continental Peace and 
Security (Rio de Janeiro, 1947). Report on the Results of the Conference Sub- 
mitted to the Governing Board of the Pan American Union by the Director 
General. Washington, Congress and Conference Series No. 53, 1947. 83 p. mimeo. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Finch, George A. ‘‘The Inter-American Defense Treaty.’’ American Journal of 
International Law, October 1947. (Vol. 41, No. 4), p. 863-866. 
Lleras, Alberto. ‘‘The American Regional System.’’ Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, August 1947 (Vol. 81, No. 8), p. 407-415. 


Soutu Paciric CoMMISSION 


Commonwealth of Australia. Proceedings of the South Seas Commission Conference, 
Canberra, 28th January-6th February, 1947. Canberra, L. F. Johnson, Common- 
wealth Government Printer, 1947. 90 p. mimeo. 


V. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
ALLIED CONTROL COUNCILS AND COMMISSIONS 


AUSTRIA 


Allied Commission for Austria (British Element). Austria: A Monthly Report 
and Review. Vienna [?] (Vol. 1, No. 1- ), October 1946- 25¢. 
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Office of Military Government for Austria (U.S. Zone). Report of the United States 
High Commissioner. Vienna (No. 1- ), November 1945- . Monthly. 


GERMANY 
DocuMENTS 


Allied Control Council for Germany. Official Gazette. Berlin, Allied Secretariat 
(No. 1- ), October 29, 1945- . Irregularly. Text in French, English, Rus. 
sian and German. 

Control Commission for Germany (British Element). British Zone Review. Lon. 
don, H.M. Stationery Office (Vol. 1, No. 1- ), 19[?]- . Monthly. 6d. 

Germany. British Zone of Control. Military Government Gazette. London, H.M, 
Stationery Office (No. 1- ). 6d. 

Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S. Zone). Monthly Report of the 
Military Governor. Berlin (No. 1- ), August 20, 1945- - Monthly. 

Special annexes issued irreg. 

United States. Department of State. ‘‘Communiqué Issued Jointly by U.S., U.K,, 

and France.’’ Bulletin, September 7, 1947 (Vol. 17, No. 427), p. 467-468. 
Communiqué relating to the level of industry in the combined Anglo-American 
zones of Germany and to the management and control of mines in the Ruhr. 

Directive Regarding the Military Government of Germany, July 11, 

1947. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of State Publication 

2913, European Series 27), 1947. 23 p. 





Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Pollock, James K. and James H. Meisel. Germany Under Occupation: Lilustrative 
Materials and Documents. Ann Arbor, Wahr, 1947. 306 p. $3.00. 
Zink, Harold. American Military Government in Germany. New York, MacMillan, 
1947. 272 p. $4.00. 


JAPAN, KOREA AND THE RyuKyus’ 


DOocUMENTS 
Commander-in-Chief. Far East. Summation of United States Army Military Gov- 
ernment Activities in the Ryukyu Islands. Okinawa [?] (Nos. 1- ), July- 
November 1946- . Bimonthly. 
Publication of series began on July 1, 1946 with surrender of jurisdiction over 
Ryukyus by the Navy. 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. Summation of Non-Military Activities 
in Japan. Tokyo (Nos. 6- ), March 1946- . Monthly. 
United States Army Military Government (Korea). South Korea, Interim Govern- 
ment Activities. Seoul [#] (No. 1- ), August 1947- . Monthly. 
Replaces Summation of United States Army Military Government Activities in 
Korea. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Commonwealth of Australia. Department of External Affairs. ‘‘ British Common- 
wealth Conference on the Japanese Peace Settlement, 26th August 1947.” 
Current Notes on International Affairs, June-July 1947 (Vol. 18, No. 6), P. 
376-377. 

McCune, George M. ‘‘The Occupation of Korea.’’ Foreign Policy Reports, October 
15, 1947 (Vol. 23, No. 15), p. 186-195. 


7 See also: United Nations — General Assembly — Korea. 
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POLITICAL AND LEGAL ORGANIZATIONS 


CouNcIL OF ForEIGN MINISTERS 


DocUMENTS 


United States. Department of State. ‘‘ Report on the London Meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers: Radio Address by Secretary Marshall.’’ Bulletin, De- 
cember 28, 1947 (Vol. 27, No. 443), p. 1244-1247. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Haines, C. Grove. ‘‘The Problem of the Italian Colonies.’’ Middle East Journal, 
October 1947 (Vol. 1, No. 4), p. 417-431. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ORGANIZATIONS 


CoMMITTEE OF EUROPEAN EcoNomIc COOPERATION 


United States. Department of State. Committee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion. Volume I. General Report. Paris, September 21, 1947. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Department of State Publication 2930, European Series 
28), September 1947. 138 p. 30¢. 

Committee of European Economic Co-operation. Volume II: 

Technical Reports. Washington, Government Printing Office (Department of 

State Publication 2952, European Series 29), 1947. 552 p. $1.00. 





EMERGENCY Economic COMMITTEE FOR Europe ® 


Emergency Economic Committee for Europe. Memorandum from the Acting Secre- 
tary-General. London, Document EEC(47) 98, August 27, 1947. 12 p. mimeo. 

Includes documents covering the principal action taken by the Secretariat fol- 

lowing the 36th (and final) meeting of the committee held on August 12, 1947. 


EUROPEAN CENTRAL INLAND TRANSPORT ORGANIZATION 


European Central Inland Transport Organization. The Transport Situation in 
Europe. London and Paris (No. 1-20), October 1945-May 1947. Monthly. 5s a 
copy. Discontinued. 

Last number, May, 1947, contains a summary of the principal accomplishments 
of ECITO. 


Unitep Nations RELIEF AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


DocUMENTS 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Report of the Director- 
General to the Council for the Period 1 January 1947 to 31 March 1947. Washing- 
ton, DGR-12, July 1, 1947. 124 p. 


Books, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


“*U.N.R.R.A. 1945-1947: The End of a Chapter.’’ World Today, August 1947 
(Vol. 3, No. 8), p. 370-374. 


8 See also: United Nations — Economic and Social Council — Economic and Employment 
Matters. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


VI. GENERAL WORKS 
ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Chevalier, Stuart. The World Charter and the Road to Peace. Los Angeles, Andern 
son, 1946. 179 p. $2.00. 
Hill, Martin. Immunities and Privileges of International Officials: The Experiengg 
of the League of Nations. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for Internatior 
Peace, 1947. 281 p. $2.50. 
Levi, Werner. Documents Relating to International Organization. Minneapol 
Burgess Publishing Co., 1946. 88 p. $1.25. 4 
Contains principal UN and Pan American instruments together with the Le; 
Covenant and the Vienna Regulations concerning diplomatic rank. 
Rain, Pierre. Organisation de la paix en Europe, depuis les origines jusqu’ 
1’0.N.U. Paris, La Table Ronde, 1946, 237 p. frs. 120. 
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VII. BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND CHECKLISTS 


Conover, Helen F. Non-Self-Governing Areas with Special Emphasis on Mandates” 
and Trusteeships: A Selected List of References. Washington, Library of Con 
gress, 1947. 2 vols. mimeo. j 

United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Narcotic Drugs (24 
session). List of the Documents Referring to the Various Items on the Provisional 
Agenda (Document E/CN.7/70). Lake Success, Document E/CN.7/83, July 23,7 
1947. 3 p. mimeo. ; 

Economic and Employment Commission (2d session). Disposition” 

of Agenda Items and Check List of Documents. Lake Success, Document | 

E/CN.1/45, August 11, 1947. 9 p. mimeo. : 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East (1st session). © 
Disposition of Agenda Items and Check List of Documents. Lake Success, Doeu- 
ment E/CN.11/28, August 21, 1947. 8 p. mimeo. 

. Economie and Social Council (5th session). Disposition of Agenda Items 
and Check List of Documents of the Council, Its Committees and Sub-Committees. 
Lake Success, Document E/INF/16, October 29, 1947. 46 p. mimeo. 

General Assembly. Committee on the Progressive Development of Inter- 
national Law and Its Codification. Disposition of Agenda Items and Check List of 
Documents. Lake Success, Document A/AC.10/57, July 25, 1947. 15 p. mimeo. 

General Assembly (1st session). Check List of Documents and Publications 
. . . Lake Success, Document A/INF/8, August 14, 1947. 57 p. mimeo. 

Secretariat. Department of Public Information. Checklist. Publications of 
Specialized Agencies, No. 2. Lake Success, August 5, 1947. 18 p. mimeo. 

Trusteeship Council. Check List of Documents Published since the end of 
Its First Session on 28 April 1947 and up to 19 November 1947. Lake Success, 
Document T/INF/4, November 19, 1947. 10 p. mimeo. 

World Health Organization. Interim Commission. Publications of the World Health 
Organization, June 1947. Geneva, 1947. 9 p. 
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Foundation, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, New York. 





